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A FAMILIAR TALK WITH OUR READERS. 


The times demand that the periodical for our farms and gardens, 
of the markets, and for the whole family, shall be issued once in 
seven days. Hence the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST WEEKLY. The 
special interests of various sections re- 
quire such a weekly to be peculiarly 
adapted to the special wants of the sec- 
tion in which it circulates. Thercfore, the division of the AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST WEEKLY into editions for the Middle, Central, 
Western, Eastern and Southern states, as indicated by the map oppo- 
site, on second cover page. 

Otherwise this is the ‘ old reliable” AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
only it is now coming every week instead of once a month, All the 
characteristics that have made the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST the 
favorite visitor in millions of farmers’ homes for more than half a 
century are maintained. The editors, artists and contributors who 
have established its reputation for accuracy and reliability are 
retained. It continues, as heretofore, the authority on American 
agriculture, only being weekly instead of monthly.* 

ea 

But the weekly issue— and the pub- 
lications at Chicago and Springfield that 
have now been united with the AMERI- 
CAN AGRICULTURIST WEEKLY—render possible many long cherished 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL INSTEAD 
OF A MONTHLY. 


AN EDITION FOR THE 
MIDOLE STATES. 


ideas for making this journal more than ever a mighty power in. 


advancing the prosperity and happiness of the toilers on the farms 
and in the homes of our great American nation. The practical side 
of agriculture, horticulture and allied industries will be treated 
with the accuracy, clearness and directness so long characteristic 
of this magazine. Besides treating most fully of the great live 
stock and grain interests, of butter, cheese and milk products, 
potato, hop, tobacco, fruit and vegetable growing and marketing, all 
the special and varied crops of Ohio, New York, Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, und our other middle states will receive exhaustive atten- 
tion. This middle edition thus becomes, the local home paper for 
the general farmers, stock and dairy men, market gardeners and 
fruit growers of these great states, thoroughly identified with and 
devoted to their local interests, and enjoying the aid, codperation 
and experience of the most successful men and women in every 
department of farming and domestic life in this middle country. 
<ialighiaie 

It is also the business end of farm- 
ing that we are now better able to serve 
than ever. What to raise, and how to 
reduce cost of production, how to market stuff to the best advan- 
tage, how to buy the most for the money, how to make work on the 
farm ‘‘ shell out the cash” —it is in these matters that farmers most 
want help. They will get it through our great system of exclusive 
reports on special crops, in our department of Commercial Agricul- 
ture and in our elaborate system of market reports. These features 
not only apply to all our principal home markets in Ohio and other 
middle states, but they report demand, supply and prices at all mar- 
kets in the northern or eastern states, andin foreign countries which 
offer a profitable outlet for any of our crops. We are thus able 
to inform our readers with the utmost promptness not only of the 
present condition and current prices of what the middle states farmer 
has to sell, but we shall also be able to inform quickly and accu- 
rately of changes in conditions of supply and demand in any part 


*Each subseriber to the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST MONTHLY will 


A BUSINESS JOURNAL FOR 
BUSINESS FARMERS. 


receive, free of cost, the five issues of the WEEKLY during September. 
Unless subseribers write us to the contrary, we shall continue to send 
them the WEEKLY without extra charge until their subseriptions expire. 


Any subseriber, therefore, who prefers the MONTHLY to the WEEKLY, at 
the same price, should notify us to that effect before Oct. 1. See further 
references of interest in this connection in our editorial department, Page 6. 
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of this country or abroad that may affect the value of what our 
people produce or purchase. In these respects, this newspaper is 
unapproached by any other publication, or even any government. 


More space enables us to add largely 
to the literary features of the WEEKLY 
AGRICULTURIST. A story, and other 
matters of interest, comprise our Evenings at Home, the Household 
is broadened to include our Mothers and Daughters, also Fathers 
and Sons, while our Boys and Girls take in the little folks as well. 
Our Library Corner contains a bird’s-eye view of the whole world 
of popular literature, as well as an epitome of all the new books and 
bulletins more specially devoted to agriculture and rural pursuits. 
The Story of the News—the truth about it in a nutshell, Our Basket 
and the Question Box, Talks with Our Lawyer, Our Veterinary Ad- 
viser on Animal Ailments, Talks with Our Doctor, inclvde both old 
features and new. The correspondence from Near and Far is sup- 
plemented by a great department of letters Among the Farmers, 
Jottings from the Farmers, and reports from our granges, alliances 
and other farmers’ organizations. 


LITERARY, FAMILY, NEWS AND 
OTHER FEATURES. 





Editorially the WEEKLY AGRICUL- 
TURIST will be the outspoken and un- 
trammeled champion of the interests of 
the farm and of the home. The issues of the day that vitally affect 
agriculture will be plainly considered, and our cooperation wiil be 
extended in every good cause to improve tLe condition of ovr farm- 
ers. Their interests will be looked after independent of partisan- 
ship. In no sense a political journal, and never the organ of any 
clique or party, this magazine will strive to continue a reliable aid 
and adviser to farmers in the growing responsibilities of citizenship. 
A genuine sympathy with the wants and hopes of old and yourg of 
both sexes, and an intimate knowledge of their every-day iife on 
our farms and in our homes, makes it both a duty and pleas- 
ure to aid our subscribers and their families in every possible way. 
They should always feel perfectly free to seek the advice and heip 
of this magazine in their business. Subscribers should be equally 
at home in its other departments, which minister to those elements 
in every human being that demand amusement, crave refinement, 
seek knowledge, aspire for better things, and yearn for comfort—tha 
innocent gratification of which means happiness in old and young. 
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INDEPENDENT, WATCHFUL, A 
FIRM AND CLOSE FRIEND. 


A great weekly magazine and news- 
paper for farm and garden, of the 
markets and for the household—a peri- 
odical working close down to the everyday wants of our people 
engaged in agriculture, in commerce, and in public and home 
affairs—such is this magazine’s scope. To carry out our ideal will 
require, weekly issues of 28 to 36 pages. The number of pages will 

vary with the pressure upon our columns, increasing during the 
fall and winter, and diminishing slightly during the summer, 
when people have less time to read, and when advertisements are 
less numerous and more space is available for reading matter. The 
average number for the year will be at least 32 pages per week, 
making two semi-annual volimes of some 800 pages each, or over 
1600 of these broa 1 pages in the year’s numbers. 

And now comes the most astonishing part of all—in spite of 
this enlargement and great additions, with more than twice as 
many pages as heretofore. with fifty-two instead of twelve numbers 
in a year—the price is not increased, but reduced to One Dollar per 
year, whether for single subscriptions or in clubs! Just think 
of two magnificent volumes, with over 1600 of these generous 
pages, for only a dollar! Surely this brings it within the reach of 
all. And if our present 165,000 subscribers will cooperate heartily 
in our work, the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST can soon haye half a 
million of suvseribers, and three millions of enthusiastic readers, 


MARVELOUS IN QUALITY, 
QUANTITY AND PRICE. 
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IN THE HARVEST FIELDS 





THE LAKE KEUKA GRAPE DISTRICT. 


L. J. VANCE, NEW YORK. 





bout the lakes Keuka, Seneca, Canandaigua, Chautauqua and 
Erie of Central and Western New York, is situated the greatest grape- 
growing district of the United States east of the Rocky Mountains. 
Here aro grown a large number of varieties of delicious table and 
wine grapes. At the World’s Fair at Chicago more than two hun- 
dred and fifty varieties of table grapes from New York State were 
placed on exhibition. A prominent tenter of this industry in the 
East is at Lake Keuka, a picturesque sheet of water some twenty- 
five miles in length. The banks, which rise straight and steep 
from the shore, are literally vine-clad hills. The landscape for 
twenty-five miles is almost one continuous stretch of trellised vines. 

In 1890, when the statistics of viticulture were gathered for the 
-first time, it was found that there were about 15,000 acres of vine- 
yard in the Keuka district. In that same year about 20,000 tons or 
40,000,000 pounds of table grapes were shipped to market from that 
district. This was exclusive of the 10,000,000 pounds of grapes used 
by the wine makers. Since then the Lake Keuka grape industry 
has grown and prospered at a rapid rate, so that, at the present 
time, there are about 17,500 acres of vineyards in bearing in this 
district, and between 2,000 and 3,000 acres of non-bearing vines. 
The industry represents a capital of $10,000,000, and gives liveli- 
hood to 12,000 people. The Keuka grape crop of 1893 was estimated 
at 22,500 tons, which required about 2,500 cars to convey it to 
market. As each car holds about 2,700 five and ten-pound baskets, 
the reader can form some idea of the enormous quantity of grapes 
predxced annually in this district. The growers send their fruit 
principally to New York, Boston, Philadelphia and Washington, 
although many tons of grapes aresent as far west asOmaha, Denver, 
St. P=u! and Manitoba. 

The grape industry in this-district was started along the 
shorcs of Lake Keuka some fifty years ago. The first out-door 
grapes that found their way to the New York market were grown 
at Hammondsport, at the head of the lake. In 1845, as the story is 
tox by some of Steuben county’s older inhabitants, a Mr. Hastings 
sent tifty pounds of grapes to the New York market by the way of 
the Exie canal. The next year he shipped some 200 pounds of grapes, 
aud tho New York market was glutted and ‘: broke” under the pres- 
sure. However, further trials were made, and by 1860 the Keuka 
grape industry was fairly established. The shores of Lake Keuka 
now became known as a fine grape growing country, owing to 
certain climatic conditions and other natural advantages. 

The lake region of New York State is ideally situated for viti- 
culture. The grape is a hardy vine, it flourishes over many degrees 
of latitude, and when it has the protecting presence of a considerable 
body of water it may escape one of its most dangerous enemies— 
late and early frosts. Along Lake Keuka the grapevine has this 
protection, Itis.constantly under the vigil of the lake. In the 
early spring the crust of ice on the water keeps the air so cold that 
it retards the opening of the buds until the usual danger of frost 

as passed. Again, in early autumn the grapes mature and ripen, 
as the breezes from the lake are still warm with summer's heat, 
. Which has been retained by the water. The late varieties of grapes 
escape avtumn frosts by a narrow margin. When the season is 
backward, tons of grapes are nipped by frost. Along Lake Erie 
early varieties are raised, principally Concords, Delawares, and a 
few others. But in the Lake Keuka district, the Catawba, which is 
a late grape, reaches its highest growth and greatest excellence. 

Four or five years ago the vines were attacked by the “ black 
rot.” At one time it looked as if the Keuka grape industry would 
be ruined, if not wiped out. But*the ‘‘ Bordeaux mixture ” cliecked 
the rot and saved the vineyards. It is a preventive rather than a 
cure. The treatment consists in spraying the vines about three 
times during the season ; first, when the buds are ready to open and 
just before blossoming ; second, just after blossoming: and third, 
when the berries are partly grown, vepeating the process if rain 


follows spraying and washes off the mixture. For the last spraying 
many “:owers use the ammoniacal solution instead of the Bordeaux 
mixtu The cost of spraying the vineyard three or four times is 


ak » dollars per acre. 

Tho vintage begins usnally the first week in September, when 
the Delawares ripen, and lasts until the second week in October, 
whon the lust of the Catawbas sre picked. The grape crop is gath- 
which hold from thirty to forty pounds. The clusters 


ered in boxes, 
are cut from the stems by shears made for the purpose. When the 


boxes are filled thay are carried to the end of the rows, where they 
are gathered two or three times a day, and carted ¢ 


the packing 


house. The cutting is done by men and women, who receive one 
dollar a day without ‘“‘ board.” The same rate of wages is paid to the 
women and girls who pack the grapes in five and ten-potind baskets. 
The packing room is a cold-storage house. Here tons of grapes are 
stored in crates and trays in the cellar, and, by giving them proper 
ventilation and temperature, they can be kept fresh and fair from 
November till the following March or April. This, of coursé@, gives 
the Keuka grape grower 2 long range of season. The profits of 
grape growing in the district are rather moderate compared with 
those reaped ten years ago, when grapes sold readily at ten and 
twelve cents a pound. Last year the average price of Concord 
grapes was about two cents a peund, or $40 a ton, and of Catawbas a 
trifle less than three cents a pound, or about $50 a ton. It is calcu- 
lated that a vineyard will bear in good seasons two'tons of Catawkas 
and three tons of Concords to the acre. 

In 1892 the grape growers combined and formed the Central 
New York Grape Growers’ Union, with headquarters at Penn Yan, 
N. Y. The objects of the Union are, to market the fruit for its 
members on a codperative basis; to supply a uniform grade of 
grapes ; to avoid overloading the markets; to save commission 
dealers’ profits—in brief, to supply first-class grapes at good prices, 
The Union now controls about one-half of the crop of the district, 
and last year it handled 3,500,000 baskets of grapes. 





SHOCKING FIELD CORN. 


CHAS. E. BENTON. 


The superiority of the shocks built with the assistance of the 
corn horse over those set around standing corn 1 have repeatedly 
tested by building the two kinds im the same field; and another 
advantage of the former method is that it leaves no uncut corn to 
distract the men at husking time. There is with many farmersa 
firmly-rooted belief that corn shocks must be made small to secure 
ventilation and drying for the corn. It is true that corn will dry 
quicker in a small shock if the weather is good, inasmuch as the 
corn is nearly all on the outside. But in September and October 
there are apt to be some heavy rains, and with these the small 
shocks are beaten through and through, the fodder is ruined and 
the corn is greatly damaged. On the other hand the shocks, if 
large and compactly built, mat their leaves together on the outside, 





A SERVICEABLE CORN HOUSE. 
and, while permitting free ventilation through the center, forma 


waterproof exterior as perfect: as thatch, When it is remembered 
that the fodder from a crop of corn is equal in value to the average 
hay crop from the same area of land, its perfect preservation is a 
matter of serious consequence. I have preserved sowed corn in 
this way, and drew it from the field every day to feed stock. The 
last of it, drawn in February, was in a perfect state of preservation, 
At the usual time of cuiting, the corn, though glazed and 
beginning to harden, has not yet received the full amount of nour- 
ishment that the stalk is elaborating for its benefit. With exposure 
to the weather, the alternate wetting and parching completely stops 
this nourishing of the ear from the stalk, with the result that 
when the corn is cured, the kernels lack the well-rounded outline 
and glistening exterior that perfect flint corn should have, and 
present instead a more or less shrunken appearance. For many 
years I have practiced making the shocks much larger than 
formerly where the crop is heavy, cutting eight rows at a time 
and putting a square of sixty-four hills in-a shock. Where the 
corn is not as heavy I put-sometimes as many as one hundred or 
more hills in a shock. These, secured with corn ties, defy the 
autumn storms, and the corn always comes out bright and sound. 
For the main piece of the corn horse I use a sapling twelve or 
fourteen feet long, from the woods, which I peel and dry to make 
The legs f board three and 
piece, as 


in such 


it light and easy to handle. are strips 
a half feet long nailed on, and where they join 
shown at ain the sketch, I have nailed on some light 
away as to form a little cage or box in which the corn ties are 
carried, each one with its string snugly wound on its block. By 
this means they are always at hand where they are most conven- 
ient. A hole one inch in diameter is made for the crosspiece (Db). 


the main 


Strips 




















HOW TO EXHIBIT AT AGRICULTURAL FAIRS. 
L. R. TAFT, MICHIGAN AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION. 
—_ 

The season for the annual fairs or ‘‘ cattle shows” of the various 
agricultural societies, State, county and town, is near at hand, and 
if the exhibitors would make their entries attractive and worthy of 
study, from an educational point of view, they would obtain a share 
of the attention that is now given to the various side shows. The 
skilled exhibitor of live stock will have long since selected the 
animals that are to be placed on exhibition, and they should by 
this time be fitted for the show ring, but in the fruit and vegetable 
lines the selection and arrangement have to be delayed to the last 
moment, in order that they may be as fresh as possible throughout 
the exhibition. Although the entry list varies with different asso- 
ciations, in the line of tree fruits we generally find premiums for 
the best plate of nearly all of the leading varieties, besides others 
for collections of various sizes and for various purposes. For what- 
ever purpose they are entered the specimens selected should be true 
to type in shape and the characteristic markings of the variety. 
While it is well to have them of large size, a fruit of medium size 
that is of perfect form, fine flavor and high color, will stand higher 
with a judge who knows his business than one that is above the 
normal in size, misshapen, insipid and poorly rrpened. Fruits should 
also be free from insect blemishes of all kinds. Many exhibitors 
make a serious mistake in rubbing the bloom from and polishing 
their fruits, as this gives them an unnatural appearance, while the 
man who goes to the extreme of puliing out the stems and rubbing 
off the projecting lobes of the calyx will hardly make a successful 
exhibitor. In making out collections to compete in the various 


classes, too great care cannot be taken, as a variety that is of value 
only for home use would be thrown out from a collection intended 








PLAN FOR A ROOFED CATTLE YARD. 


for market purposes, as quickly as a Jersey would if entered as a 
beef animal. Unless the list calls for the ‘“‘ largest collection,” it is 
best to put out only the number called for. 

COLLECTING THE Exuipit.—The plan of carrying fruit to the 
fair in boxes, baskets or barrels, with ‘all kinds mixed together, 
will not only cause a loss of time in putting them up, but it is likely 
to lead to confusion in properly assorting and naming them. If a 
number of baskets or crates, and manilla bags of a suitable size to 
hold the specimens needed for a plate of each variety are provided, 
each bag can be marked with the name of the variety and the class 
in which it is to be entered, and packed in whatever receptacle is 
to be used. If the fair is to be held near home, no other packing 
will be necessary, but if the fruit is to be shipped any distance, each 
specimen should be wrapped in tissue paper, and, after replacing 
the fruits in their bags, they should be firmly packed in ventilated 
barrels or crates. The number of fruits of each variety shculd be 
fully twice as many as are required to fill the plates, in order that 
the collection may be replenished when necessary. If the fair is to 
last more than one week, there should be a reserve in cold storage, 
or at least arrangements should be made for a new supply. 

ARRANGING THE Fruit.—In selecting a place for an exhibit, 
care should be taken that an abundance of light is secured, and 
preferably this should be ‘from above. If intended as a display, 
well-lighted wall space will be found desirable, and surfaces that 
are sloping or in the form of stairs are used to advantage ; but if 
designed as a purely educational exhibit to show the characteristics 
of the varieties to the best advantage, a flat table is preferable, as it 
aids in the comparison of the varieties by bringing them all into 
view at one time. Particularly for the fruit exhibit, will the flat 
table be desirable. If it can be obtained, a space that will provide 
a wall at the rear will be found desirable; in arranging an exhibit 
of vegetables this can be used to great advantage, as it will admit 
of the exhibiting of many things that could not otherwise be shown 
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to advantage. While it is not so necessary fer the exhibition of 
fruit, it will be well to have wall space, as it will allow one to 
heighten the effect of the exhibit by using it for decorative pur- 
poses, and thus increasing the apparent size of the exhibit. 

Before any of the exhibit is placed on the tables, the bare 
boards should be covered with paper or cloth. ‘To set off the fruits 
no better color than white can be chosen, and it will answer well 
for the vegetables. A valance around the edge of the table sets off 
the exhibit, and provides a place for storing the packing boxes. 
While wooden or paper plates are used quite generaliy, the effect 
will be improved if white crockery is provided for the perpes 
although the plates of glazed paper that are used by some societies 
have many advantages. 








A COVERED BARNYARD. 
a 

It used to be a common sight to see the dressing from the 
cattle and horse stalls thrown out under the gutterless eaves of 
barns, to be leached of at least two-thirds of its manurial value by 
the water that washed over it and through it, into some neighbor- 
ing creek, pond, or river. Such wasteful practices have to a very 
considerable extent been succeeded by efforts, more or less success- 
ful, to save in its full value this ‘“‘backbone” of the farm. Eave 
troughs have come into more general use than was formerly the 
case; barn cellars have been excavated under old barns, and new 
barns located where such opportunities for saving manure could be 
secured, while shed roofs are frequently seen, especially in New 
England, protecting in some degree the manure heaps beneath the 
barn windows. Loose piles of manure, however, kept dry under 
these shed roofs are subject to serious fire-fanging, as it is called, 
so that in many cases the manure when carried to the fields is of 
little more value than that which has been leached of its 
best fertilizing elements. This trouble is commonly avoided 
in the storing of manure in cellars, as hogs are usually 
kept upcn the manure, and these keep it both moist and 
well tramped, so that heating does not take piace rapidiy. 
Within recent years a new method of protecting msnure 
has found much favor in certain parts of the country, and 
this is in the use of completely covered barnyarcs, over 
which the accumulating manure from the cow and korse 
stalls, the calf and sheep pens, is evenly spread, ard ccarse 
litter thrown on top, the whole being kept firmly packed 
by the constant tramping of animals over it, preventing 
all injurious heating. Such a barnyard also provides 
splendid protection to animals when housed at night during 
the summer, this roof protecting them from heavy showers 
in the night, and affording an excellent opportunity for 
exercise in the winter, as all the sides, except that toward 
the south, can be protected against cold winds by being 
temporafily boarded up. The plan of a covered barnyard shown 
in the illustration provides not only for the required protection of 
both animals and manure, but affords also an excellent grain cham- 
ber, where grain can be stored convenient for use. Under the 
side roofs is also afforded a chance for the storing of small tools, 
and a great variety of articles that are continually in the way when 
stored about the farm buildings. The plan given here may prove 
suggestive, even when it is necessary to change it somewhat to 
adapt it to varied circumstances of location. 

With all due regard to this and other means for saving manure, 
however, it should be thoroughly understood that manure is never 
worth any more than at the moment it is voided by our farm ani- 
mals. It then contains as much nitrogen, potash, phosphoric acid, 
lime, ete., as it ever will contain. The sooner it is put upon the 
land the less waste there will be of those elements of plant food, 
unless the land is so exposed that the manure will wash off, or is 
so sandy that the plant food will leach away and be tost. Because 
excrement does not improve by keeping, it is applied at once. 





A SERVICEABLE POTATO. SORTER. 


ioe 

In sections where large quantities of potatoes are raised, some 
kind of a sorting apparatus is a necessity. The work of picking 
over potatoes is something that costs too much to be done by hand, 
and yet potatoes classed into even sizes always sell better than 
uneven lots. In the great centers of commercial production of this 
crop, assorting is always done by some sort of a machine, which 
varies in the-different sections, but are almost always homemade. 
The one herewith illustrated, from sketches by L. D. Snook, is in 
use in New York state by many potato planters, and is a 
simple and inexpensive affair, and being adjustable it will be 
found more valuable than many other designs. The general form 
is usually made eight feet in length, fourteen inches wide at the bot- 
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tom, and eight inches at the top, the sides being six inches high, 
the whole supported upon four legs nailed to the sides. Six strips 
eight feet in length, three inches wide and one inch thick form the 
bottom of the sorter seen in the sketeh. The strips, a, are beveled 
to a sharp edge at the lower side, and the rest in V-shaped notches 
cut into the supporting strip, r. By taking out or adding to the 
supporting strips and dividing the spaces, larger or smaller potatoes 
will pass into the different boxes placed along the length of the sorter, 
the larger ones being discharged at the lower end, the form of the 
bottom strips preventing clogging. An incline of twenty inches 
in eight feet will prove about right, although the form of potatoes 
to be screened will have much to do with this, a long tuber requir- 
ing a steeper incline than a round one. If the potatoes are to be 
placed in the cellar one may shovel directly into the sorter, which 
should project from the cellar window, znd when the tubers reach 
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DEVICE POR AS3ORTING POTATOES. 
tho cellar bottom they will be properly screened for market or 
planting. This will prove as effective as hand sorting, and incur 
but one-tenth of the expense. 





EXTRA FALL FEEDING. 


J. M. STAHL, ILIINOsS. 


As with even liberal feeding the food for support equals the 
food used for gain, tt is true in practice that it requires twice as 
much feed to regain a pound of flesh as to retain it. As the pas- 
tures are becoming short and brown, the animals will lose flesh, 
unless given extra feed, and it is plain that it is more economical to 
give this feed than to have the animals lose in flesh or production. 
In the great corn-growing regions fodder corn is the most economi- 
cal supplement to the failing pastures ; and for the purpose named 
it can be recommended for other localities. The sheep can be 
turned into the uncut cornfields, and the fence rows and the lower 
blades of the corn will afford them splendid feed. As the shgep will 
not hesitate to nibble weeds and briars, the fence rows will be ben- 
efited and the field will be manured. By being stripped of the 
nyid lower blades, the yield of corn will not be reduced, though its 
maturity may be somewhat hastened. "ven if the stalks be cut 
there will be nearly as much fodder, as the lower leaves die early. 
Any weeds that may have sprung up among the corn since the 
close of cultivation will be nippedby the sheep. It will be seen 
that the field, the corn, the fencerows, and the sheep will be bene- 
fited ; and taking the sheep off the pastures will leave more grass 
for the other animals. The larger animals may well be turned 
into the stubble fields, not so much for the weeds as the grass in the 
fence rows. The weeds seldom make profitable grazing, therefore 
it is a gain rather than a loss if the fields have already been plowed 
for wheat or rye; and the more the animals tramp over the prairie 
soil which is being prepared for fall wheat, the better. If the 
fence rows are kept properly seeded to grass they will afford 
luxuriant cropping. 

Often extra graziag can be found in edd corners about the farm. 
One is not ant to know how many of these corners there are till he 
hunts them up, and the athount of grass they yield is often aston- 
ishing. The fodder of the sweet corn should be carefully utilized ; 
and in addition there are produced on the farm other green growths 
—vines and leaves—that will help out. Timber is best felled at 
this time, for then the bark will peel off and the wood will be much 
more durable. This is especially true of woods apt to be attacked 
by worms, notably hickory. The leaves of the felled trees will be 
quite a treat, and an addition to the feed of the cattle and sheep. 
Cottonwood is much relished by horses. Even some weeds can be 
used to decided advantage. For example, in sotme cornfields purs- 
lane will grow rapidly after cultivation eeases. Hogs are very fond 
of purslane and thrive nicely upon it. At this time late spring pigs, 
perhaps early spring pigs, may be turned into the cornfields to 
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feast on the purslane. Unless they are .quite large and strong for 
spring pigs, they will not be able to damage the corn, and they will 
not even attempt itso long as there is plenty of purslane. It would 
be better to sacrifice some of the field corn than to allow the animals 
to lose in flesh or production; but it will be very rarely the case 
that this will be necessary or advisable. 

On poor pastures the animals will take very kindly to dry feed. 
It is much better to buy a ton of bran and another of ship-stufi, or 
a ton of linseed meal, than to allow the animals to lose flesh. With 
these, hay and straw can be fed; and the cattle and sheep will eat 
hay quite readily, and will not refuse moderate quantities of straw, 
especially if it is chaffy. Thestraw or hay should be cut and damp- 
ened and the bran and meal be mixed with it, Thus prepared the 
animals will eat it more readily and it will be better digested. One 
of the strange features of American agriculture is the antipathy 
that so many farmers have to buying feed. Apparently they con- 
sider it a mark of the worst management, and amounting to a dis- 
grace, to haul ship-stuff, or bran, or linseed cake, from town. Of 
course the majority of farmers would better produce on their farms 
the feed they need or its equivalent. A certain percentage of far- 
mers are so situated that they can make as much money by buying 
both animals and feed as by growing one or both of them. But it 
does not follow that an exchange of feeding siaffs is not profitable. 
Very many farmers would increase their profits by selling corn and 
hay, and buying bran and cottonseed meal, even for winter feeding. 
By so doing they would get a well-balanced rationand would feed 
to so much better advantage that the expenses of the exchange 
would be more than met. And certainly farmers w ould better buy 
such feed as can be used to the best advantage, to prevent their 
animals from retrograding, and recoup themselves later by sell- 
ing corn, or hay, or any other surplus feed. Bran or other feed is 
profitably fed under ordinary circumstances, but doubly profitable 
when it saves the loss of flesh, for, as has already been pointed out, 
to regain flesh is twice as expensive as to retain it. It is very notice- 
able that animals which go into winter quarters in poor condition 
are very slew to respond to good feeding and care. More than flesh 
has been lost. Vigor and strength and the tene of the digestive and 
assimilative organs have been lost ; the animal cannot so well con- 
front the rigors of the season or dispose of dry, not easily digestible 
food, and its appetite is not so keen, while all its vital forces are 
at a lower level. The animal kept in good heart and condition 
during the fall will use its feed to better advantage during the win- 
ter. It will mmke more from the same amount of feed, and it will 
not be so liable to disease. Therefore, use not only all reasonable 
means to provide green feed to supplement the pastures, but do not 
hesitate to buy bran and meal if the circumstances warrant. 





A LEVELER FOR PLOWED LAND. 


GEORGE W. FRANKLIN, IOWA. 





One of the very best contrivances for preparing wheat and 
corn ground is one that has been invented in the West, but which 
has not been patented. The soil here is a loam or drift deposit, free 
from gravel, and in some places the subsoil is a continuation of the 
upper soil for a great distance. In plowing the soil it is found that 
the land will wash during the heavy showers of the summer, and 
in many places becomes full of small gullies. Although it does not 























A SIMPLE LUVELER. 


get hard and lumpy like soil of a more clayey nature, still there is 
treuble with cleds when the season is very drouthy. In order to 


level the land and to break the lumps, ar 1s been in- 


YY 


implement 


* veated by the farmers here, and is very much in use. For want, of 


some better name it is called a leveler.. Another tool called the 
flont, or cled breaker, tnust not be confounded with the leveler. 

The leveler shown in the illustration is made by the use of four 
planks, three inches thick by twelve inches wide, and fourteen or 


sixteen feet long. About four feet from each end of two of the 
planks a gain is cut on once side of the plank on the surface side. 
These four planks are bolted together edgewise, not unlike a box 
without any bottom or top, except that the sides are not flush with 
the ends by four feet. If the corners are not braced, large eye-bolts 
must be used. In order to use the leveler a team is hitched to each 
of the two front corners, and the implement is hauled through the 























CONVENIENCES FOR 





field, after having been weighted to the proper amount te best serve 
the character of the field in which it is used. The drivers ride on 
boards placed across the leveler. The soil will gather im front of 
the front plank and all the fine earth will sift through and under 
uneven places are 
found in the field. When a dead-furrow is crossed, it is at once 
, filled up and leveled in a way 


the plank; lumps will gather and be mashed, as 


that cannot be done with 


comptet 


’ 
any other t 0 





The | ler and the float have almost superseded the harrow 
here in ithe preparation of the soil for crops. I prepared the ground 
for fifty-five acres of wheat last fall that never had a harrow in the 
field, and the wheat looks at this writing as if it would yield thirty 
bushels per acre. It is a perfect stand and was put in with a press 
drill. The float or clod-crusher is made by placing several planks, 
twelve or fourteen feet long, in such a way that they will overlap 


each other, like the siding of a house, and the float is drawn by two 
I have found that this implement does better 
work by not being too long. I prefer ten feet to sixteen in length. 
By the use of these two tools, a field is left like an onion bed, and 
only needs a roller to complete it in some dry seasons. 


: > ly a . 
or bv four HOTrSeS, 





DEVICE FOR FEEDING SHEEP. 
—o 
The old-fashioned sheep pens gave the lambs free access to the 
feeding racks, and generally from thence to the barn fieor, in both 
of which situations they managed to soil a good deal of feed, and 
to afford no little inconvenience to the owner. Moreover, the old- 








CONVENIENT FEEDING RACKS FOR SHEEP. 


d racks were very inconvenient when feeding grain or 
roots to the sheep, as their heads were either in the dish, or con- 
tinually in its way, while those which first r« ceived their grain or 
root ration finished it soon after the last one was given hers, which 
gave the strong animals a chance to eat their own and then to fight 
for the ration of the weaker. The device shown herewith consists 
of narrow little doors, one for each sheep in the pen, through 
which only their heads can protrude. The doors are all opened 
and shut with one movement of the hand, and when shut can be 
fastened with a single movement. Each feed can be placed in 
position before the doors are opened, so that all can begin to eat at 
the same time, while no heads have been in the way of the feeder. 
The doors may be closed ‘‘between meals,” 


fashion 





Removing Stumps, — When a large number of stumps is to be 
removed, 2 stump machine should be used. When there are only a 
few scattering ones a machine will not. be required, as the trouble 
and expense in getting it will hardly pay unless the stumps be large 
and difficult to remove. For old stumps from which the tree has 
been removed for several years, and the small roots are all decayed, 
it will not be a difficult task to remove the earth from about the 
larger roots, cutting them off below the plow line if in a cultivated 
field, raising the stumps from their beds by long levers or the use of 
ateam. When the tree has but recently been removed and the 
timber is hard, decay may be hastened by boring a hole as deep as 
the auger will admit down in the center of the stump, placing in a 
handful of saltpeter and a little water, leaving the top open. This 
plan usually hastems decay 
very rapidly, and in a few 
years the stump falls to 
pieces, whereas by the nat- 
ural process the center is 
quite sound after the outer 
FIG. 1. GROUND PLAN OF PLANT ROOM, portion has perished, Many 
farmers have plowed around a few stumps for many years, and 
lost enough time in the operation, as well as the use of land, to 
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amount to a sum that would have kirod them removed half a dozen 
times. Stumps detract from the otherwise neat appearance of 
many fields, and should be removed 2s soon as possible. 








ADDING A SMALL PLANT ROOM. - 
. >_> 

The addition of a bay window for the accommodation of plants 

means the tearing away of a considerable portion of one side of a 








. 


room, and frequently makes 
the room thereafter incon- 
venient for the arranging of 
furniture. The illustration, 
Fig. 1, a plant 
window may be added 


shows how 
with 
very little change in the orig- 
inal room. 
dow is cut down to the floor, 
making a door of it, while 
outside of this is built a rec- 
tangular addition that will 
make a charming little room 
for plants. Of course the 
width and depth of the addi- 
tion can be made to suit one’s 
fancy. The glimpse which 
one has from the sitting-room 
into such a plant room is ex- 
ceedingly pleasing, as shown 
in Fig. 2, particularly if the Fic. 2. INTERIOR VIEW OF PLANT 
doorway is hung with a ROOM. 

pretty portiére. Such a room should have double windows, then, if 
the porti¢re is drawn back at night, the beat from the sitting- 
room would keep the plants from freezing even on a cold night. 





An ordinary win- 


























TABLE FOR SORTING BEANS. 


The culture of beans is rapidly increasing, as they generally 
command a profitable price in the market. In thrashing and win- 
nowing the beans it is almost impossible to remove ali pieces of 








FIG. 1. VIEW OF BEAN SORTING TABLE FROM ABOVE. 

pods and vines, and the shrunken or disgased beans, hence hand 
sorting is necessary to put the beans in the clean condition which 
secures the best prices. An ingenious table on which to sort the 
beans is shown in the illustration, from sketches by E. P. Judson. 








SIDE VIEW OF BEAN SORTING TABLE. 


FIG. 2, 


Fig. 1 presents a view of the table from above, showing the sieve 
and the spout. A side view is shown in Fig. 2, with the drawers 
for refuse and bad beans, beneath the sieve. This useful contriv. 
ance emay be made in portable shape, and the legs can be folded 
so that it can be brought into thé house,on cold, stormy 
days. The legs are bolted to*the sides with one bolt each. The 
height of the table can be varied by making the legs slant more or 
less, and then fastened by a wooden pin in holes bored to suit. A 
slide keeps the beans from pouring onto the sieve too rapidly. 





When a man cannot run his own farm you will usually find 
him trying to run other people’s. 
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Announcement. 


The New York Homestead, long the most 
popular agricultural weekly in the Empire 
state, is merged into the Middle Edition of the 
WrEEKLY AGRICULTURIST. AS announced in 
the Homestead last week, the editorial and 
business management of both these papers has 
jong been in the same hands and will continue 
so. Tothe special features which made the 
New York Homestead such a favorite, are now 
added the strong characteristics of the AMERI- 
CAN AGRICULTURIST, the united papers making 
the strongest and greatest weekly publication 
for the farmers and their families of New York 


and the middle states. 
EE 


Keep your eye on our reports of the hay crop 
and market. Read this®week’s important re- 
view of the hay trade prospect. 

eng 

Bribery with free passes on railroads or with 
telegraph or telephone franks will become im- 
possible in New York state if the new consti- 
tution is adopted, as it contains a just proviso 
against this species of corruption. 

————E—EE 

A new volume begins with this issue, and 
will end with the number for December 29. 
Thereafter, the volumes will end with the last 
issue in June and in December, making a vol- 
ume for each six months, or two volumes a year. 
When bound these will make two books, to- 
gether almost as thick as Webster’s unabridged 
dictionary! Provided with a copious index the 
WEEKLY AGRICULTURIST becomes a veritable 
evelepedia issued in weekly parts at the infini- 
tcsimal cost of two cents a week or one dollar a 
year! Arrangements for binding each volume 
will be made, so that it behooves subscribers to 
preserve every number of the magazine. 

grater aera 

The complaint is louder and deeper than 
ever, from stockmen and farmers east of the 
Rockies and north of the Ohio river, that 
“there is no competitive market to which we 
can take our aninfals when ready for slaughter. 
Prices are arbitrarily fixed, and from the decis- 
ion of the makers of the prices there is no ap- 
peal.” In this condition we see the legitimate 
results of the fine work of the “Big Four,’’ who 
dictate the price these men shall receive and 
with conscious pride and power control abso- 
iutely the price every consumer must pay per 
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pound for his beef, pork, mutton and their by- 
products. They sit at the gateway of all trade 
and levy their toll on all alike:—producer and 
consumer must fatten this graceless and grasp- 
ing combine. It has the English market partly 
in its grip also, though the competition of meats 
from South America and Australasia prevents 
the‘advance in retail prices that would be made 
if the meat trust could compass its foes in the 
antipodes. There must be some way out of 
such toils. Our statesmen have investigated 
the matter with thoroughness—the details of 
the evil are well known, but no remedy is sug- 
gested. It is one of the many deep problems 
of our civilization. 
a 

The lawless, anarchistic feeling, so apparent 
during the recent strikes, still lives, although 
crushed for the time being. Its latest manifes- 
tation is a talked of boycott of militia men who 
aided in suppressing riots. A Chicago trades 
union has refused to hire a certain band for a 
parade because the band accompanied a regi- 
ment of state soldiers when on duty. This 
same* union, which also assumes to speak for 
others, says that all members who served 
either the state or nation during the strikes, 
Shall be expelled or dropped from the rolls. 
While this feeling may not be widespread it is 
in wanton defiance of public sentiment as well 
as law. The citizen soldiers simply did their 
duty and deserve and have received the highest 
praise. The demand for laws to keep anar- 
chists out of the country and deport those 
already here, resulted in the presentation to 
Congress of a bill containing such provisions. 
It will undoubtedly be passed at the next ses- 
sion. Even our hospitality cannot afford to 
allow men who despise and disregard the fun- 
damental laws of our country the privilege of 
living here. This sentiment and feeling against 
the militia is dangerous and should not be 
tolerated. 





a 

That zealous champion of hog butter, Senator 
Manderson of Nebraska, is authority for the 
statement, made over his own signature in a 
letter to J. H. Rushton of Fairmont, Neb., 
“that a vast amount of very inferior butter, 
hardly fit for axle grease that sells for a few 
cents a pound, is now being sold out of oleo- 
margarine kegs as oleomargarine.’’ Mr Rush- 
ton at once inaugurated correspondence with 
men prominent in the butter trade in all the 
larger eastern cities, where the alleged frauds 
were said to have been committed, in an effort 
to find out whether there was any truth in the 
statement. The result is a unanimous denial 
of it, and Senator Manderson is accused by sevy- 
eral of the writers of circulating a falsehood, 
knowing it to be such. The entire correspond- 
ence has been published by the Nebraska dairy- 
men’s association and it makes mighty inter- 
esting reading. Senator Manderson should be 
promptly and effectually squelched at the end 
of his term, as he doubtless will be. 

The starving Coreans are to be given 10,000 
barrels of flour by American millers and phil- 
anthropists through the agency of a New York 
newspaper. We recognize the humanity of 
this deed, but guggest that such charity might 
better be directed toward the relief of the 
thousands of families in our semi-arid region 
who have lost their all through the worst 
drouth in American history. Conditions in 
western Kansas and Nebraska are such that 
the only remedy is for people to flee the country, 
and the exodus is already large. This added 
to previous bitter experience shows the abso- 
lute folly of attempting the settlement of the 
section referred to until it is irrigated. 

ae 

Scan closely the department of Commercial 
Agriculture. It is almost certain to contain 
articles and suggestions that no one engaged in 
farming can afford to overlook. 

a one 

Here’s the kind of reports we like to get: 
“Colorado is right in the swim this year for 
crops. We look for better times this fall.” 





Matters at New York’s Capital. 


Albany, Albany Co G, Aug 27—It is not a pleasant 
prospect for farmers who depend upon the late 
pastures on which to feed their stock, for the 
drouth has almost literally used up that resource. 
Early fall feeding is a necessity and&the shipping 
of hay about two months in advance of the usual 
period will be the outcome, The hay crop in the 
surrounding country has been exceptionally good, 
but while prices are about nominal it will not be 
long before a sharp advance sets in, unless timely 
rains come to start pastures growing once more. 
Shipments of fruits and garden produce are com- 
ing into the market in full supply, and the quality 
as a whole is good.—Two matters of interest to 
farmers of New York state came up for action in 
the constitutional convention last week. One 
relates to canal improvement. Representatives 
of this interest are still here to urge constitutional 
provision for such improvement, and the out- 
come, it is expected, will be the insertion in the 
constitution of a provision giving the legislature 
discretionary power as to the scope of the im- 
provements and fo provide the necessary funds. 
Two reports to be presented to the convention 
have been prepared by the canal committee. 
Among the reasons urged by one report are the 
following: “First, they are of the opinion that it 
would be for the best interests of the state to 
further deepen the more important canals belong- 
fig to the state. Secondly, the constitutional 
limitation of debt of the state to the sum of one 
million dollars should be removed in so far as it 
might prevent the maintenance, repairs and im- 
provements of the canals consistent with most 
effectual service they might, with reasonable 
expenditure, be made capable of. Thirdly, it 
should be made incumbent upon the legislature to 
provide at least for the restoration of the canals, 
so that they may be made to give at least the full 
service originally intended, for their immediate 
improvement with that end in view. » » « Pro- 
vision should be made for the issuance of bonds 
sufficient for that purpose, the amount and char- 
acter of which should be within just and proper 
limits, and which should be in a manner so as to 
spread the cost of the improvement over a num- 
ber ofeyears.” One other phase of constitutional 
deliberation which has excited wide interest is 
its action regarding§ the issuance of passes to 
public officials, the matter being set in motion by 
an amendment introduced by Delegate E. R. 
Brown, forbidding any public officer from riding 
on 2 pass. Mr Brown argued that the practice 
had become demoralizing, and gave as aresult of 
diligent inquiry into the matter the status of this 
question in certain countries abroad. A substi- 
tute was offered by Delegate Nicoll to include 
telephone and telegraph franks, and after an 
animated discussion by the convention at large, 
the amendment with Mr Nicoll’s substitute was 
adopted. The tuberculosis commission report the 
recent killing of a numberof animals belonging 
to D. Willigi of New Hurley, Ulster Co, also four 
animals, the property of F. S. McKinstry, all of 
them being affected with tuberculosis. The ap- 
praised value of these animals ranges from $25 to 
: The state board of claims will hold a session 
Sept 4, when sundry claimants will have a 
hearing. 

In response to numerous inquiries, Attorney 
General Hancock issues the following: 

First—The law absolutely prohibits shooting, hunting or 
killing wild deer at any time in the counties of Ulster, 
Greene and Delaware. 

Second—The law prohibits shooting, hunting or killing 
wild deer in the county of Sullivan, except during the 
month of October. 

Third—In the other counties of the state the law pro- 
hibits shooting, hunting or killing wild deer between the 
first day of November and the fifteenth day of August 
tollowing. 

Fourth—Deer cannot lawfully be hunted with dogs at. 
any time in the counties of St. Lawrence, Delaware, 
Greene or Ulster. 

Pifth—Deer cannot lawfully be hunted with dogs in 
Sullivan county, except during the month of October. 

Sixth—In the other counties of the state deer cannot 
lawfully be hunted with dogs between the eleventh day 
of October and the tenth day of September following. 

Seventh—No person can legally kill or take alive more 
than two deer in any one season. 

The phraseology of Section 56 of the amendment to the 
game law passed this year is in some respects general in 
its terms; but after a careful examination of the statute I 
am so clearly of the opinion that it was intended to apply 
only to the county of Sullivan that I assume the respon- 
sibility of saying that it does not aifect the general game 
law in other counties of the state. 











Patrons of Husbandry. 





NEW YORK STATE PATRONS. 

The granges of eastern Onondaga county held a well- 
attended picnic at Green Lake on Aug 22.. Frank Fill- 
more, master of Fayetteville grange, was chairman, and 
Kev A. M. Child, master of the state grange, delivered 
the annual afldress. 

The September meeting of the Steuben county council 
will be held with North Cameron grange at their hall 
in the town of Cameron, Tuesday, Sept ll. <A business 
session will be called at 10.30 a m, followed by a basket 
pienic and a varied program later. Brother Ezekiel 
Stewart of Towlesville grange will be one of the speakers, 
North Cameron grange will furnish conveyance to those 
who come by rail to Bath, if they will notify the secre- 
tary, Brother P. P. Masou of Bath, on or before Sept 10. 





Madison county Pomona grange held its annual picnic 
at Madison lake on Saturday, Aug Il, there being fully 
3000 grangers from this and Oneida counties present. The 
committee having the affair in charge consisted of L. R. 
Bridge of Madison, Frank Smith of Poolville, L. 8S. Coe 
of Hamilton, E. M. Richmond of Poolville and J. H. 
Northrup of West Eaton. An enthusiastic granger, F. A. 
Converse of Woodville, made the principal address of 
the day, which was otherwise given up to social enjoy- 
ment. The Waterville band furnished music. Master 
Allen and his wife of Madison grange were present to 
welcome visiting Patrons and were ably assisted by the 
entire membership of the grange. There are 17 subordi- 
nate granges in Madison county, and 14 of them were well 
represented at the picnic. 


















Congress and Washington Matters.—A num- 
ber of Louisiana sugar planters will enter suits 
in the United States court of claims to ‘recover 
bounty for 1894-95 4s promised by the McKinley 
act. 

Representative Boen, a Minnesota populist, 
would solve the problem of the unemployed by 
having the government appropriate $200,000,000 
annually to be expended in federal buildings, im- 
proving rivers and harbors and constructing and 
operating railroads. Mr Boen says that if 
000,000 of small treasury notes were issued each for 
five years no burden of taxation would be felt. 

There have been @ bhumber of increases in the 
salaries of officers of the diplomatic and consu- 
rhe first assistant secretary of state 





lar service. 
receives an inercase from $3500 to 4500, the salary 
of the minister to Belguim, Mr Ewing, the for- 
met law partner of the vice-president, is in- 
creased from $7500 to 10,000 and the ministers to 
Switzerland and Portugal get an increase of $1509. 

It is reported that no appropriation has been 
made for putting the income tax into effect, in 
which case the tax would be temporarily inop- 
erative. 

The secretary of the treasury has approved a 
design for a new $5 silver certificate which com- 
petent judges pronounce a work of artof high 
order. 

The Senate bill providing for the prompt prose- 
eution of the claims of the United States against 
the Stanford estate on aceount of the Pacific 
railroad indebtedness, is really in the interest of 
Mrs Stanford, as there some doubts whether the 
United States will be able to recover, but as long 
as the sW# is pending Mrs Stanford and other 
heirs are deprived of the benefits of the large 
estate left by the late Senator Stanford. 

The damages to be paid by the United States 
under the decision of the Behring sea tribunal, as 
agreed to by the secretary of state and the British 
ambassador, are said to amount to between $500,- 
000 and $600,000. 

One of the most important measnres passed by 
Congress provides for the allotment of arid gov- 
ernment lands to the states in which they are 
located, provided the states will improve them. 





Mattersof Moment in the West.—Employces 
ofthe Oregon railway and navigation company 
receiving over $100 per month have aecepted a 
reduction of 12% per cent and those reeeiving 
from $50 to $100 a 10 per cent reduction. 

Gold discoveries are reported near Musca, Col., 
and hundreds of claims have been staked out. 
Old prospectors declare that “gold is more plen- 
tiful than silver in Creede.” A stage route has 
been established and stores stocked as by magic. 

Wade Hampton, United States commissioner of 
railroads, favors increasing the amount paid into 
the national treasury by roads aided by the gov- 
ernment from 25 to 50 per cent. At present the 
roads do not pay the United States suflicient to 
meet the bonds which were issued in their be- 
half. 

A Chicago company has purchased the water- 
works at Albuquerque and Santa Fe, New Mex- 
ico, and is building an immense irrigating ditch 
which begins at Santa Cruz canon snd follows 
the Rio Grande almost 80 miles. The cost will be 
$600,000 and 100,000 acres of land will be watered. 
This is one of the greatest irrigating enterprises 
in the West. 

St Louis commission merehants are agitated 
over receiving protested drafts on a Boston bro- 
ker who bought about 200,000 Ibs of wool just be- 
fore the passage of the tariff bill putting that 
staple on the free list. 





An Important Waterway Begun.—Work on 
the Illinois and Mississippi canal, commoniy 
mown as the Hennepin canal, has been begun 
near Prineeton, [1]. About 130 men are employed 
and the nuin>ber will soon be increased to 2000. 
The laborers »re taken from among the unem- 
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ployed of the-surronnding ‘country. ‘This canal, 
which with the Chicago drainage canal and the 
IJlinois river is toform the great waterway con- 
necting the northwestern grain states with the 
market at Chicago, will now be pushed with as 
much speed as possible. The agitation in favor 
of constructing the canal began 20 or 25 years 
ago. 

Middle and Central Happenings.—The A.P. A. 
has been brought into prominence in Missouri by 
the denuneiation of the order hy R. C. Kerens, a 
member of the republican national committee. 
The order earried the spring election at Kansas 
City by 6000 majority, and is said to have 20,000 
members in St Louis, where its opponents are pub- 
lishing an A. P. A. roster. The state organizer of 
Missouri proposes to form an American farmers’ 
protective association. The principles will be 
identical with those of the A. P. A., but the ini- 
tiatory expenses and annual dues will be smalier 
and less secrecy will be maintained. 

George M. Pullman, the multi-millionaire car 
builder, denies the reported engagement of his 
daughter Florence to the Prince of Isenburg-Bir- 
Stein, a cousin of the emperor of Austria. 

Bank Commissioner Briedenthal of Kansas has 
issued uw circular to bankers in thatstate calling 
attention to the atturney general’s opinion that 
no bank can lawfully invest its funds in any 
other bank or corporation, and requesting banks 
to dispose of such amounts of their own stock as 
are carried as assets. 

The inspector of police in Chicago has seized a 
quantity of infernal apparatus and anarchistic 
literature. 

The purpose of a new political body in Indiana, 
the good citizenship party, is to oppose saloon 
men who are candidates for office. Itis believed 
that Catholics and Protestants will act in unison. 

A large number of railroad men in St Paul, 
Minn, are making arrangements to leave-the 
country, claiming that they have been blacklist 
ed and cannot secure work. Forty will go to 
Sonth Africa. Two firemen have brought suit 
against the Burlington road on the charge of 
blacklisting. 

A strike of cotton operatives in New Bedford, 
Mass, on acconnt of a reduction of wages involves 
11,000 operators, Nearly twice this number are 
out of work at Fall River where the mills are 
closed pending the dissatisfaction of the em- 
ployees. 

The railroads centering in Chicago are prepar- 
ing to run’ harvest excursions all over the West 
at a greatly reduced fare. The season will begin 
Sept 11 and continue until Oct 9. Magnificent 
opportunities are thus afforded those desirous of 
visiting and looking for homes west of the Mis- 
sissippi. 

Edward Pardridge, the famous Chicago speca- 
lator, is confined to an inebriate asylum. 

Four of the school inspectors of Detroit have 
been arrested on charges of soliciting bribes. 

The small pox epidemic in Detroit cost that city 
$31,000. 

The Sonth, Political and Otherwise.—Tennes- 
see democrats have renominated Gov Turney. 
Their platform indorsesthe administration, favors 
an income tax and urges the early compiction of 
the Nicaragua canal. 

Texas democrats have adopted verbatim the 
gold and silver plank of the Chicago platform. 

A pot containing $100,000 in gold and silver 
American coins, recently found near Indian Bay, 
Ark., is supposed to have been buried by a noted 
bandit. 

Atrain on the Jacksonville, St Augustine and 
Indian River railroad is distinguished for hauling 
the jJongest train of loaded passenger coaches, It 
consisted of 26 cars, carried 1600 passengers and 
ran a distance of 38 miles in a little over an hour. 

Col William B. Dickey, late consul of the United 
States to Baracoa, Cuba, has made New Orleans 
his home and will endeavor to develop trade re- 
lations between that city and Cuba. 





Live Ohio Topics.—A cause of controversy near 
Hammondsville is a 200-acre farm owned by C. C. 
Harris, an independent oil refiner, and controled 
by the Standard vil company by virtue of a lease 
whieh Harris claims has been violated. An 
unsuccessful effort was made by Harris, with 
whom the community sides, to forcibly oust the 
Standard company.—A convention of seceding 
Polish Catholics met in Cleveland and organized 
as the American Catholic church. The new organ- 
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ization will admit all nationalitfes and each 
church is to contro] and possess its own property. 
Free seats and parochial schools will be features. 
A motion to renounce allegiance to the ‘pope was 
defeated, Atthe dedication of a Polish church 
in Cleveland the jeering of men and womeu of a 
rival parish resulted In bloodshed.——Tlreshers 
in afield near Akron found a box of dynamite 
concealed in asheat of wheat. Later a secreted 
cartridge exploded in the separator and set fire to 
the barn. One man lost his life and another was 
fatally injured.—tThe Big Four freight depot at 
Cincinnati, together with 20 Waguer cars, was re-, 
cently destroyed by fire. The loss will approach 

half a million.——Gen Coxey was a central figure 

at the fusion convention of populist and labor 

parties av Columbus. The plattorm indorses 

Coxey’s good roads proposition, declares against 

interest-bearing bonds and favors liberal pensions 

to honorably discharged Union soldiers. 


New York and Neighboring States.—A Dun- 
kirk (N. Y.) firm has completed the first locomo- 
tive of an order of 60 for the Brazilian goyern- 
ment.—The health department of New York 
city will ask for an appropriation of $30,000 to 
maintain a plant for the Koch diphtheria cure for 
a@ year. There are 118 academies and 283 high 
schools in New York state. Their total value is 
over $9,000,000 and operating expenses are 
$2,800,000. 





Senator Hill’s bill to exclude anarchists from 
the United States failed of passage in the House, 
the principal objection being that the question 
of whether a person is an anarchist should be de- 
termined by the courts and not by an executive 
officer like the superintendent of immigration. 

Judge Baker of Ebensburg, Pa, has filed his de- 
cision that nuns can teach in publie schools in ths 
garb of their order. The decree whichis the re- 
sult of an injunction against nuns also rules out 
all Romish books of instruction. 

Delaware republicans have nominated Joshua 
Hopkins Marvel for governor. The piatform re- 
affirms fealty to the doctrine of protection, favors 
bimetallism and denounces recent tariff legisia- 
tion. had 

When General Master Workman Sovereign at- 
tempted to speak at a recent meeting of the 
Knights of Labor in Philadelphia he was greeted 
with jeers. The cause of the trouble is said to be 
Sovereign’s- attempt to dictate in the appoint- 
ment of a delegate. 


Across the Ocean—Somewhat of an munpieas- 
antness has been caused between England and 
France by the latter’s advantageous treaties with 
Siberia and the Congo Free State. 

The Southern towns of Morocco have revolted 
against the 18-years-old sultan, and the latter’s 
troops have been defeated with heavy loss. 

An attempt was made to assassinate President 
Hippolyte of Hayti. Several ambushed men were 
captured throngh information given by the sweet- 
heart of a conspirator. 

It is believed that a thousand people perished 
in a cyclone which swept along the shore of the 
Sea of Azov. 

A route along the highway will probably be 
laid out for the projected electric railway between 
Buffalo and Niagara Falls which bas been at a 
standstill owing to difficulty in securing right of 
way privileges. 

Ground has been broken for a cantilever bridge 
between New York city and Long Island. It will 
be 2855 ft long and its cost is estimated at $7,500,000, 
about halt that of the Brooklyn bridge. 





Restricting the Power of Raflroads.—A num- 
ber of causes will give precedence in several states, 
if not in Congress, the coming winter, to legisla- 
tion relating to railroads. Notable among these 
are the failure of the interstate commerce act to 
protect the rights of small shippers, the Atchison 
and Pacific scandals and the great strike. While 
the recent strike unquestionably created, as no 
other event has done, a sentiment for government 
ownership of railroads, its direct effect will be 
seen in the states of the central West, in nearly all 
of which bills will be introduced to regulate the 
charges of sleeping cars—a direct, blow at the 
Pullman company.- The frauds in Atchison, which 
resulted first in the inflation of the steck and later 
in its sinking almost ott of sight, have done much 
to weaken the confidence of small investors in 
railroad securities. Hundreds of farmers and 
wage earners had invested the savings of a life- 
time in this property and they will not be slow te 
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demand an abridgment of the dictatorial power 
which enables railroad magnates to squander or 
pilfer millions without being called to account. 
‘She Central Pacitic management affords an exem- 
plification ot how private fortunes ayg built on 
publie lootings. The railway commission created 
by Congress found that the builders of the road 
diverted to individual use over $100,000,000. an ef- 
fort to have congress bring the guilty parties to 
justice has apparently been side-tracked by a 
proposition to issue bonds for the debt due the 
sovernment. This proposition is made in face of 
the fact that the road has already a fictitious cap- 
it = thang 


The China-Japan Conflict.—But little credible 
information is received from the seat of war, but 
the most reliable information points to Japanese 
roverses at Ping-Yang and Chungho. Even these 
reports, however, are not fully confirmed. Both 
countries are mobilizing their armies and in 
Japan the nobility and proletaire stand shoulder 
to shoulder in the common desire for Japanese 
supremacy. Japan has reason for its present 
eoniidence in the outcome of hostilities. Core: 
has declared its independence and asked for 
Japanese protection. The verdict of the court of 
inquiry inthe Kow-Shing case is reported to be 
favorable to Japan, and China’s action in offering 
a bounty on Japanese heads has alienated many 
foreign sympathizers. Against these advantages 
iooms up the inexhaustible source of recruits 
afforded by China’s immense population which is 
eapable of making good, without appreciabie 
effert, losses which would be well nigh fatal to 

iversary. The danger of international com- 

is considerably lessened by the. neu- 

trality which the great powers have so far main- 
tained. 

Bogus Cheese Patented.—A patent has been 
granted to Messrs. Gibbons and Buchanan of Illi- 
nois for artificially enriching cheese. Of course, 
it goes without saying that such a patent should 
never have been issued. Honest milk does not 
need enriching tomake good cheese. If it did, the 
addition of some cream would satisfactorily do 
the work. But this machine will not inject cream 
into the cheese—it will be some widely different 
oleaginous material. 





OUR HOP GROWERS’ EXCHANGE. 


[The New York Homestead, ndtinbe d at Syracuse, has 
long been the authority on the hop crop of the world. Its 
Hop Growers’ Exchange seve the most complete and 
reliable information about the hop crop, supply, demand, 

wices, methods of culture, ete. That paper has now 
been absorbed by the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, and 
the New York Homestead will no longer be printed sepa- 
rately, but will be included in our Middle Edition, Its 
Hop Growers’ Exchange will be published in our Mid- 
@eand Western Editions. Thus, our hop growers and 
cealers will hereafter find the AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
SURIST the authority on this very fluctuating crop.) 


The New Crop and Its Prospects. 


A HEAVY YIELD ON THE COAST—LIGHT IN NEW 
YORK, BUT QUALITY FINE—AN AVERAGE CROP 
IN ENGLAND AND GERMANY—PRICES. 


‘The redeeming feature in the hop situation is 
tine fact that the supply of old hops on Sept 1— 
ihe opening of the new trade year—is much less 
than for several seasons, owing to the proven 
chortage in the 1893 crop, and the known fact that 
stoc ks of old a year ago were reduced. The 
movement for the past 12 months shows that our 
reports of the world’s shortage of hops in 1893 
were correct, but prices did not advance in 
— and England, because of the increase in 
use of aduiterants and absence of demand from 
iermany. In the latter country, on the other 
hand, prices reached extravagant figures because 
continental brewers insisted on using German 
hops at any price and the supply was short. The 
general depression in business and decreased 
consumption of beer also affected the market. 

If general business should boom and beer con- 
sumption inerease, causing a more active demand 
for hops and livelier feeling in all lines of business, 
prices may advance materially. If much of the 
new crop turns out inferior in quality, prices of 
eXtra prime may advance. At present it looks as 
if the market for new hops wouid open fat 
Talive P tb on the coast and 9a@12¢ in New York 
state, net to growers. What the future of prices 
will be we cannot tell. Experience shows that 
hop prices may fluctuate for reasons quite inde- 
pendent of supply and demand. Brewers at 
home and abroad have adopted the policy of buy- 
ing from month to month for current needs, 
instead of stocking up. This makes dealers less 
eager to operate and if growers are anxious to 
sell, all these influences conspire to depress 
prices 

EUROPE, Aug 12—The weather has been favora- 
bie for growing hops on the continent and pros- 
vects generi ully are further improved in quantity 
and quality. “Particularly has such been the ease 
in Bavaria. Wurtemberg and Baden will also 
rrow large crops of good hops. In Alsace-Lor- 

ine the quantity will be less than was ex- 

sted, but quality satisfactory. The large cen- 


ters of Bohemia will probably grow good. hops, 
though not as many as last year. Upper Austria 
and Moravia are in similar condition, Styria not 
so good and Gali iv poor. Belgium will hardly 
produce one-fifth of last year’s yield, Russia one- 
fourth in excess of the same. Prices of ’93 §hops 
are declining and markets dull. 

Our preliminary estimate, based on reports to 
hand, but subject to revision as the picking re- 
turns come in, indicates that the world’s new crop 
is about equal to commercial estimates of con- 
sumption, and may be stated as follows: 

Bales 1884 1893 
Oregon 412,000 28,467 
Washington 40.000 41,487 
California 58,000 50,892 

Total Pacific 140,000 120,846 
New York 90,000 5 
Wisconsin, A te. 5,000 

Total U.S. 

England 
Geriany 
Austria 
Belgium 
France 
Russia 
Others 
Total Europe 395,000 : 
World’s total 848,000 793,569 S74, 678 


In the Empire State. 


The hop situation in New York state this season 
is peculiar. Viewed from one side the effect is 
discouraging, but taking the crop as a whole 
there is much to encourage the grower. Through- 
out the state the average yield per acre is lighter 
than last year, but this is offset by the exce ‘lent 
condition’ of the crop. In nearly all sections 
what is called a*top-crop” is seen, that is, the 
hops are nearly all at the top of the poles and 
are of extra quality. A general tendency to in- 
creased acreage is noted. The season is not yet 
sv far advanced that injury to the crop is impos- 
sible. Prices are discouraging. Growers are 
being offered 10 to 12e per Ib tor the new crop and 
some are even contracting at that price, but the 
majority are inclined to hold their crops. Con- 
siderable old hops remain yet in growers’ hands, 
but not as many 2s at this time last year, and 
these are selling off at a good rate. 

NEW YORK REPORTS LY COUNTIES. 

CORTLAND—Acreage is slightly decreased, about 49 a; 
yield less than last year. 

CHENANGO—Acreage below last year’s, but not over 800 
a; vield per acre somewhat large! ll old hops are gone 
from most localities and Ide is offered for the new crop, 
but growers are inclined to hold, 

FRANKLIN—Acreage will ex ~d any former year, 
with something over 3300 acres inst 2930 acres in Iss, 
The yield will be light, not av ving over 243 bales per 
acre, but the quality is perfection. About 1600 bales of 
old hops are held and growers are inclined to heep them 
at present a 

slightly decreased, probably under 
t quite as large a yield per acre is expected as 
last year tle less than 2'3 bales, but the crop is of 
, Prices are not yet made and the inelina- 
of growers is to hold until good prices can be secured. 

A few bales of old hops remain. 

LIVINGSTON—The 192 acres exceed by about 10 the ex- 
tent of last \ ur’s yards, The lighter crop willbe of ex- 
cellent quality. Only about 60 bales of old hops remain 
in the county, while a year ago there were fyilly 450 bales 
left over, A contract for 50 bales, mostly old hops, is re- 
ported at We, 

MaAvison--About the same number of acres (around 
7000) are planted as last year, _ where 6 bales per acre 
were harvested last year only 5 bales are expected of the 
"4 crop. The quality may be placed at 90, on the scale of 
100 representing perfection. Of old hops over 1400 bales 
remain, or much less thana year ayo. Dealers have of- 
fered l0c for the new crop, but growers show a holding 
tendency. 

ONEIDA—About the same acreage as last year, or 6100 a. 
Yield is estimated at 344 to 5 bales per acre, or 600 to 800 
Ibs. Asin most other sections, the hops here are nearly 
all atthe top of the poles, and the quality will average about 
wy of a perfect crop. Very few old hops are on hand 
and now growers are receiving offers of lve for the new 
crop. 

OTSEGO—Tiis is the greatest hop county in America, 
with about 8000 a in hops. A yield ef from 3 to 8 bales per 
acre is variously estimated, although in the township of 
Morris only 14g bales are expected. In most cases Bhis is 
in keeping with the yield of last year, and rather below 
an average crop is looked for. Quality is fine in all see- 
tions of the county and very little vermin is seen. The 
dry weather has been favorable to keeping off mould and 
blight, although cold nights have kept the vines somewhat 
backward. The hops are mostly at the top of the poles, 
but are of excellent quality. Growers have been offered 
W@l2e for new hops, but most of them do not seem to 
care to sell yet, preferring to wait. But some are al- 
ready getting anxious and if a dealer should try hard to 
persuade them that now is the best time to sell, he might 
contract around Ize. Many bales of old hops are left 
over, Morris having balf the old crop on hand, but these 
ave selling r off at 4@7c¢, but the supply of old is not nearly 

s large as last Aucust. Indicative ofthe care with which 
some of our_represe ntative s have made their returns, we 
print John Holbrook’s canvass of the hop district: on the 
east side of Oaks creek valley from Fly creek to the farm 
of James F. Clark, and from his place to Cooperstown 
and along the west side of Otsego lake to the farm of 
Fenimore Wedderspoon, oceupied by Menzo Van Horne: 

Names. Acres. Lhe. per Q. Names. Acres. Lbs. per Q. 


Old. ™. 
600 100) P.IL. Potte: = "9 7 1000 «950 100 
50 100 Mw 


4 
7 


A.T. Williams, b 
Hi. L. Fieldve 

R. Smith, 2 
G. Baliard,d 4 
¢ Allison, 1000 Ilo Ibrook 

i. Burke. om) ooo Bros., ly 2 4 200 10 
ti 1.Van Slyke, 14 S75 225 

None of these held old a year ogo. but a now has 16 and b 
bales. @ First year as owner. d First year as tenant. Q stands 
for quality. 

ONTARIO has increased her acreage considerably since 
the census of 1889 returned 1488 a, but is less this year 
than last, or about 1575 a; weights average, quality mostly 
fine. 

OSWEGO county has never devoted as many acres to 
hops assome other adjacent counties, and this year the 
acreage has been decreased by 25 to 35% of last year and 
will not exceed 250a. An average yield of about 244 bales 
pa is estimated, some putting it a little lower. Last year 
about 360 Ibs or 2 bales p a were harvested, There are 


10 1600 1890 100 
, 723 lwo 


700 
700 100 


eI cobs or 


few large yards in this county, most of them containing 
only a few acres. 

SCHOHARIE county comes out this year with 7400 acres 
eo to hops, about 400 acres More than last year and 
wreaking all of her previous records. The crop is more 
or less uneven, most of the towns estimating 3@3!4 bales p 
a, While last year 4 cr 4'3 bales were obtained. ‘The total 
outturi will perhaps reach the usual average of 23,000 to 
25,000 bales. There are perhaps 1500 bales of old hops re- 
Inaining in the county. For the new crop, which is gen- 
erally of fine quality, growers are receiving offers of 10 to 
He and mo tare inclined to hold on to their crop, while 
some favor selling. Picking will besin about Sept 


On the Pacific Coast. 


CALIFORNIA—The hop growing regions of Cali- 
fornia have been increased in area this ye 
The yield is heavy, and a good crop may be 
pected from this state. Weather has been favor- 
able and the hops will be of excellent quality. 
Growers seem inclined to hold their crops and not 
accept the le, which was oifered. Dealers are 
very bearish and now talk still lower prices. 
Old hops are all cleaned out. 

OREGON this year has a large gain in acreage, 
some planters having double the acres they had 
last season. In many sections growers have re- 
sorted to spraying wherever lice has appeared 
and are determed to put a choice article on the 
market, realizing that nothing short of choice 
Will pay. A good yield is promised and there will 
en pat be a brisk market but at low prices, 12¢ 
uuying nearly everything. In many parts grow- 
ers say they cannot afford to pick their hops, 
especially on rented lands, where one-fourth or 
one-third has to be paid forrent. Offers of 8 to 
Ize have been made for the new crop, but at this 
figure no such increase in acreage can be expected 
in the next two years as in the last two. Picking 
will begin as early as usual, but growers will let 
the hops get well ripened before gathering. No 
oid hops remain unsold, 

WASHINGTON varies in its acer *, some parts 
in Lakima county having an increased ares 
equal to 1300 of last year while in other counties 
the plantations are reduced. The yield also dif- 
fers, ranging from “top”? and necessarily small 
crops to large yields of excellent qualliy, some 
averaging over 2000 lbs per acre, A few bales of 
old hops are left over and now —— are begin- 
hing to oller 8 to l2e for hew hops, | yuut growers 
are inclined to hold their crops, 

Ezra Meeker wires, Aug 27: From present out- 
look 40,000 bales is a conservative estimate of the 
Washington crop. The quality is one-third choice, 
balance all grades. Prices will probably open at 
Jase net to growers here. 

WIsCONSIN—Our new hops have been injured by 
an almost unparalleled drouth and the yield 
must be light, but they look bright, and will be of 
No. 1 quality. The acreage has been slightly in- 
creased this year. No price has yet been set for 
the new crop. 


nr 
THE HOP MOV EMI =! IT AND MARKET. 


THE NEW YORK MARKET. 


NEW YORK, Aug 28—The market seems in a little bet- 
ter shape than for the past few weeks. Many buyers 
seem to realize that there is much to gain in buying at 
yresent prices and many orders have been taken. LEar- 
ier in the week the demand was unusually slow and 
prices went down le on higher grades, choice ’93’s selling 
at l0c. New ’94 seedlings have come into market and sell 
at l0@l2¢, some bringing le. 

QUOTATIONS ON HOPS IN CENTS PER POUND. 
Aug 22 Aug 24 Aug 27 
State crop 94 seedlings, - _ 10@12 
State c rop "9S. 10 9@10 9@10 
“ prime, 7 
“ medium, 
* common, 


ds, 
choice, 

* prime, 

* medium, kad 

“999. 80.0 

Cal old ok Is, 5a7 
Bavarian & Bohemian, 45.050 

The domestic receipts and exports and imports (for- 
eign) of hops at New York compare as follows: 

’ast Corweek’ Since Sametime 

week. last y’r. Sept 93 last y’r. 

Domestic receipis, 738 358 140,967 129,772 

Exports to Europe, 15 767 9 

Imp’ts fr’m Europe, 1 noue : 33 
SHIPMENTS MADE IN NEW YORK STATE. 

In this table we. give the movement of hops from the 
plantations, showing shipments at various points as 
especially re ported to THE HOMESTEAD from Aug 18 to 
Aus 25 and previously during the seasou: 


From Shippers. Destination. Sales, 
Richmoudville, H. H. Pepper, New York, 15 
Cobleskill, J.J. Dickinson, Boston, 3 

Total, 18 

Previously reported, 8842 

Total season from Sept 1, 8860 

NUREMBERG, Aug 16.—New hops are slowly coming in 
from Syria aud from Wurtemberg, but the transactions 
are small yet and the prices rather high, say irom 24@29¢. 
Most of the present sales are sample purchases, and it 
will have to be seen if these prices can be maintainec i. 
Prices of last year hops are going down. 

THE FOREIGN MARKET. 

London, Aug It -Sales of English hops of last sea- 
son’s growth have becn ona very restricted scale and 
sellers have been obliged to accept low prices. The mar- 
ket has got into a worse condition for sellers than for 
many years past and as the new crop will soon be in the 
prospects are for a heavy yield, no ge ge is 
ooked for as there is little probability of high values. 
Nothing has yet sommes to injure the ine crop. 
The weather, althongh not the best, is fairly favorable 
and the plants make good progre Early sorts are 
nearly ready for picking, but a few days of bright snn- 
shine would improve them, also late hops. The bine has 
rarely been freer from mould than this seasen. Esti- 
mates of the crop generally agree that it will de a large 
one, but there is time yet for it to be marred by weather 
ormould. The harvest wil be late. 





THE 


THE POSITION OF WOOL. 


The Effect of Free Wool. 


possibility 


Free wool is no longer a bhit an 
assured fact. Raw wool comes in free of duty 
under the new tariif, but the cut in duties on 

anufaetures of "wool does yot go into effect 
untilJan.1. Growers, dealers and manufacturers 
are accommodating themselves to the new order 
of things as rapidly as possible, and find this less 
difficulty than might be imagined, as matters have 
been so long shaping themselves in this direction 
that operators were in a measure prepared for 
the change. The real basisfor values willdepend 
in great measure upon the prices realized at the 


‘eat quarterly wool sale in London, which 


next gi 


comes tiis month. 


Feature at the moment is the 


The Noticeable 
change from a condition of speculative and legiti- 
miate activity to comparative quietude. In addi- 
tion the market is less firm in tone, yet by no 
means demoralized. The volume of sales has 
fallen off and for the time being buyers’ wants 
seem quite satisfied. The sales at Boston n week 


ro were 





very large at 5,118,000 lbs, against only 
963,000 Ibs for the corresponding period last year. 


The Tariff Uncertainty Ended the speculative 
buying on the part of those who fondly hoped 
that import duties were not to be disturbed. The 
apparently enormous sales of the past fortnight, 
however, aggregating nearly 13,000,000 lbs at Bos- 
ton, seem much larger than they really are owing 


to some unavoidable duplication of figures. Some 
wools really sold during the boom are now being 
reported for the first time, appearing in the trade 
statistics. 

it seems that the amount of wool 
ht on purely speculative grounds is less than 
many, hence there should not be any 
eaction through the unload- 
burdensome controlled by weak 
holders. Again, it is more than probable that the 
effects of the tariff changes were in a large part 
fully discounted some time ago. At the moment 
the tr something a waiting 
attitude. Manufacturers of woulen fabrics are in 
attendance at the but not buy- 
ing much wool. They are 


assured 
boug 
supposed by 
further unfavorable r 


ing of stocks 


ade has ussumed of 


leading markets, 


naturally interested in 


examining samples of the foreign wools which 
have been sent here in anticipation of a free 
entry. One Canadian firm alone has 1,000,000 lbs 
wool in warehouse intended for export to this 


and the wool clip of the provinces gen- 
interior points with the same 


country 


erally is stored at 


destination in view. 

Consumption jhas been so eur- 
tailed as to compensate ina for this 
reduced supply. Yet the foreign wool remaining 
in bonded warehouses July 1 was but little more 
than last year, though at both dates 
"091 when no tariff agi- 
industry. Not an unusual 
quantity of manufactures of wool are in bond 
either. The treasury department decides that all 
| in bond must pay the old rates, but this can 


Wool in Sight 
measure 


3,700,000 Ibs) 
twice as much 


tation disturbed the 


as on July 1 


wo 
-ex porting it and then imporiing 
The following exhibit shows the 


be avoided by re 


the wool again. 


quantityof wool in government bonded warehouse 








on July 1, expressed in millions of lbs (manufact- 
ures in millions of dollars): 
In bond, duly 1. 184. 1893. 1892, 1890, 
Class 1, 20.6 21.9 18. 5. 
Class 2. 8 1.1 l. 
Class 38.5 19.4 14, 
Potals, 59.9 56.2 8.5 2 ‘* 
Vai. man’frs dollars, 4.3 3.7 2.7 5.5 
The Future of Prices of course can only be 


comeetured, but it would seem from the exhibit 


of tucts already known that there is no cause fora 
belief in a worse condition, with some things to 
point to a gradual improvement, especially as 
the effeet of free wool has been in some degree 


The 


be slow, 


from present low 
but the old unwritten law of 


anticipated. recovery 


prices may 


supply and demand, ever potent in the long run, 
must prevail here as elsewhere, and a supply 
125,000,000 lbs short of a year ago should surely 
have its effect While stocks of the raw material 
are thus reduced all testimony points to a rela- 
tive shortage in the quantity of finished fabrics 


a anufactured clothing «cn the shelves of 
dealers. The intense business depression of a 
year ago and the winter which succeeded it 


pie 
but the smallest possible stocks, and at no time 
Since has there been any replenishing except in 
medium 


ipted conservative merchants to hold naught 


&@ hand to mouth manner. Prices on 


WOOL INDUSTRY 


wools have been moved up 6@8e from the point 
of their greatest depression, and while there is 
now some reaction following the speculative buy- 
ing prior to the passage of the tariff bill, nothing 
hus been yet developed indicating a disposition 
break the market from its present level. 
Quotations on Ohio and Pennsylvania wools have 
lost about le of the advance and western wools 
are rather easier to buy. The controlling market 
in the United States is Boston, and the next table 
gives for both domestic and foreign wools the 
current 


to 


at Boston. 


Market Quotations 


WOOLS. 


DOMESTIC 





and Per 


4B@—e 


nsylvania: i. 
thern, free. 





XX, 
XX and above, “* 
‘ 18: mos., 
6 to 8 mos., 


Fall, free, 


So uthe rn, 





No. 
Fine unwashed, 


l4@lie defective, 
Unmerchanta ible, lé@—c Oregon (scoured basis): 


Ohio combing Eas stern wo. My 








No. 1, ¥6 & 3 blood, ¥ 

No, bi od, Valley, No. 1, 

Ohio elaine, 

pew ae Territory stupa Genel” 

P in ove, )AS1L8): 

No. 1, * Fine, 

No. 2, 2 Fine ‘medium, 

Fine unwashed, 1 —c Medium, BKO32€ 
Unmerchantable, li@s 5c ©6‘Territory ordinary (scoured 
Michi basis): 

I 34 —@2e Fine, 

No. 2, 3g blood, Fine medium, 

Mich. delaine Medium, 















ientueky, Indiana and Mo.; Colorado and New Mexico: 
Combing, %& bl 19@20¢ Improved, 13@1lie 
Ke = 19@20e Coarse and carpet, 1KVic 
bad Braid, —@wis¥e Georgia and Southern, l7wlse 
Clothing, % blood, l;@lse Pulled wools (scoured basis): 
wat ,* l7@18e Fine A, se 
bad Coarse, 7@—e A supers, 
Texas (scoured basis): B supers, 
Spring, fine, 12 mes., —c C supers, 
4 “* 6 toS8mos., tie ~=Fine combing, 
: med., 12 mos., 
ns “ 6to8 mos., oe Cc alifornia finest, 
Fall, fine, ( second, 
“* medium, De Western, extra, 
California (scoured basis i: “ super, 
Spring, Northern, free. low, 


WOOLS. 


FOREIGN 
Clothing and Combing. 


Australian: English and Irish: 
























Port Philip combing, 2 Down No. 2's 3 3S7@ 
Port Philip ciothing, Irish hogs, BTR 
Adelaide combing, Shropshire Powe BNC Ne 
N. Zealand clothing, 8, Ssaa—e 
Fine crossbrec Suss 41K c 
Cape clothing, Monte ideo  peisiarh, 24@25e 
* combing, 
Carpet, ete. 
Aleppo. 11@12e Georgian B. O. 1i@16e 
l@—e Kandahar choice, 24 25e 
f ud blac ck, lke Mohair, Cape, 35q40e 
Camel's hai l4@l4¥y American, 23@8¢e 
East India, choice 14y@—e Scotch, L@i6e 
gets hard and old fast enough ; to keep 


it new and soft, 


Vacuum 


Leather Ol. 


It saves halfthe money spent for leather. 
It’s food and life to leather. 

25c. worth is a fair trial—and your money back 
if you want it—a swob with each ean. 

For pamphlet, free, ‘‘How To TAKE CARE 
OF LEATHER,” send to 


use 
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VACUUM OIL CO., Rochester, N. Y. 








This Dash 
Lamp 







lights the darkest 


country road. 


bed 
The Tubular Dasu Lamp No.13 of the S. 

G. & L.Co. is equally good asa Side Latnp 
or Hand J.antern. ‘Has a powerful reflec- 
tor and either a plain or Bull's-Eye globe. 
Won't blow out in strongest wind, and 
can be filled, lighted, regulated, an d ex- 
tinguished without removing the globe. 
Throws light 200 feet straight ahead. 


Buy it of your dealer. 


He has it, or can get it 
for you if you insist, 


Send for our "catalogue. 


STEAM GAUGE & LANTERN COMPANY, | 


Syracuse, N.Y. Chicago: 25 Lake St. 
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astest cutting and best ever 
ing Carriers, both straight and 
angle, of any length required. 
For full inforn : { 
tion about 
ters, Carriers a: 
Drag- saw Machi 
and “Why Ensilage 
















Pays,’’send for Ensi- on 
lage Ca alogue. { 
For the best Horse . ‘ 
powers, Threshers, Clover-hullers, i 
mills, Circular-saw Machines. Land-r + we bes 
powers, send for Feariess Catzlo~: 

Address, MINARD JIAKDE.., | 2s'tili, N. x 





CIDE 


CHINERY 


dA Knuckle Joint and Screw 
resses, Craters, E —— Pumps, 
Tm or 


BOOME; ER & BOSGiEAT 





Any size you want, 20 
to56in. high. Tires 1 
to 8 in.wide~hubs to 
fit any axle. Saves 
Cost many times in 
@ season tu have set 
of low wheels to fit 
your wagon for hauling 
grain, fodder, manure, 
hogs, &c. No resetting of 
tires. Catl’g free. Address 
EMPIRE MFG. CO., 
Quincy, Hil. 


“SMALLEY” (ati 


HORSE POWERS & WOC)D «leg 3 
a Stand Head & Shoulders Above Al 











ailey Ensilage Outfit at V. 


Sm : 
A full and complete line of Cutters,Uariicr oo. 
ers, Wood Saws, Feed Mills and Row: \ -. . 


Special introduction prices to Ste« 
and Dairymen. ‘* are Silo Up to Fee 
new ensilage book for 1894, free to any addr-: 
logue price lists, and prices f.o.b. your « 


SMALLEY MFG CO." 2 
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Descriptive 
Catalogue and 

Te stimonials. 





Simple in Saurtr Ppa) Perfect in Ooo 
GH 4 ADE. LOW PRI! . 


H. W. Doug: WEEN, town, Burlington. Cu. ds 
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NEW YORK. 


neecu, Rensselaer Co GO, Aug 25—Earty in 
e worning of the 22d, teams began wending 
ie.v Way toward the beautiful grove just east of 
<nu. The wagons were loaded with farmers 
iieir families. At ll o'clock the meeting 
called to order by Dr Lown of West Sand 
‘+, afver which Miss J.8. Woodward of Lock- 
made a short address. Then an adjourn- 
ut was taken until 1.50 for dinner. Whe Presi- 
» ut Morey called the meeting to order, there were 
iioma 5000 to 7300 peeple on the grounds. The 
trund stand was filled to overflowing and thou- 
sands stood while the meeting progressed. Presi- 
dont Morey introduced the first speaker, Mr Daw- 
1 5, Who talkedton Egg production, a profitable 
tjunet to any farm. Mr Woodward followed, 
»king on Nitrogen and nitrogen traps. 

Eston, Washington Co Oo, Aug 25—Farmers are 
aene harvesting, which was unusually large. 
‘vts and rye are turning ont fairly well.— 
Charles Balson is building a large horse barn and 
stab!e.——Cows continue to bring agood priee, 
white sheep are on the decline. F. H. Hillman 

“as bought a fine pafrof black read horses of 
=“ «tles in Cam bridge.——Mrs Beeker Niver has 
sod her farm to Herman Wager. 

Geilderland, Albany CoG,Anug 2%—Some wells 
@ - «ry and farmers have to haul water for their 
stuck and household purposes. It is too dry to 
wc w for rye. Farmers are digging potatoes, only 
a‘tiird of a crop.— James Keenholts of Altamont 
‘sb ying and shipping apples. The crop fs short, 
fmail and dropping from thetrees. Buckwheat 
ook; poor.——Some farmers are feeding their 
rcoc!:. Butter ts getting scarce and prices are 
coin: up. Corn is poor.——James Kelly, the road 
comp issioner, is fixing the bridges in town, He 
reops them up in order.—James Keenholts has 
soll Jiis hotel in Altamont to J. W. Giggs of 
/tban.’, who will take possession Sept 20.——The 
tur association In Altamont are getting ready for 
their second annual fair, Sept 10-13. 

Nichols, Tioga Co OQ, Aug 2% —Farmers are 
threshing. Wheatis a good yield and rye a big 

N. S. Dean threshed 49>"bu from 15 acres. 

Onis yield from 10 to 30 bu peraere. Potatoes 
isvok well and some are selling early ones fer 60c. 
Corn is good, earing well; John Dunbam has a 
‘ve piece. Buckwheat has a large growth, acre- 
igo large. C. O. Wood has a fine piece of broom 
ecri. . 
beekman, Dutehess CoQ, Aug 24—-Farmers are 
boying feed for eattle. If the dry weather con- 
thiucs, farmers will have to furnish asubstitute 
for corn. Large growers of potatoes are selling 
by the ecarload at 75e per 60 lbs. The average 
yield of good potatoes is less than half a erop. 

iraften, Rensselaer Co O, Aug 25—Corn and 
volatoes looked well, but dry weather has affected 
tue crops, and cern will be short of ears.——Hay 
was about an average crop.——Oats are well headed 

miayood growthof straw. Buckwheat is turning 
nna is well headed, Melvin J. Lund is going the 
younds threshing. Oats are harvested.——S. New- 
ten kilied four pigs, average 100 | bs, sold forte per 
il).——Blackberries are plenty, also plums, pears 
wl apples, but dry weather has caused many to 
«irc p.——Most wells have failed and farmers have 
to draw water from a distance.——There is no 
after-feed and meadows are brown. 


Cerlin, Rensselaer Co OD, Aug 27—Cows are 
chvinking in the flow of milk and corn is injured 
badly. Late potatoes will be almost ruined, 
While the earlier ones are ripening fast.——A. S. 
Burdick, who bought the Babeock farmat South 
Perlin last spring, is making marked improve- 
ments in the way of repairing buildings and 
fences and clearing up bushes, with which the 
farm was badly overgrown. 

Rensselaer Co GO, Aug 25—Farmers 
uave been hurrying since the rainand some few 
have sowed rye. There is much complaint about 
the potato crop and in many places it is a com- 

tc failure. Apples will be searee about here. 
-—During the past year E. has lost 
4+ fowls with some kind of disease W.D. 
Bornes is fitting up a shirt factory, and will em- 
oy nearly 100 people. 


Brainard, 


Reynolds 


ovel 


r Coo, Aug 25—The drouth 
The yield of rye 
Buckwheat has 
while corn has 
annual 


Schodack, Rensselu 
‘s affecting all growing crops. 
13 licht. Potatoes are small. 
Teen blasted by the intense heat, 

ered, yet it is caring fairly well.—The 
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field day and picnic of the Rensselaer county 
farmers’ club was held at Schell’s grove Aug 22, 
with a large crowd, fine music, excellent speak- 
ing and refreshments. 

North Salem, Westchester Co 
Byington has two threshing m 
road.——Charles Sloat sold his stock last week. 
—Mrs D. D. Chamberlain received a few days 
ago a high-priced calf which she bought in the 
west. 


, Aug 25—M. J. 


vchines on the 


Edmeston, Otsego Co 0, Aug 24—The lioward 
family held a pienic in town last week, the ocea- 
sion being the 100th anniversary of ‘Thomas 
Howard’s settlement in town. Oats have all 
been harvested and several farmers are threshing” 
the grain. —Pastures and meadows begin to 
show effects of the drouth.——There will be but 
little fruit in this section.— Railroad hands are 
laying rails near West Edmeston. 

Seneca Falls, Seneea Co O, ‘Aug 25 — Many 
farmers are feeding stock, the pastures being en- 
tirely dried up. Nearly all are unable to plow-~ 
Threshing has been mostly done in this neigh- 
borhoed. Wheat, oats and barley will not yield 
as well as was expected, wieat about two-thirds, 
oats not more than half. Potatoes are hurt by 
the dry weather. Pears will be an average crop, 
apples smal], plum abundant, all the trees can 
hold up. 

Richmondville, Schoharie CoG, Aug 24—The 
rye crop in this town was unusually good this 
year. Oats area light crop. Apples will be a 
fair crop, but have felt the Iack of rain and are 
not as large as usual. Buckwheat and potatoes 
will be light, 

Rushford, Allegany Co [, Aug 24—A large mect- 
ing of the Allegany county farmers’ club was held 
at Academy hall, Aug & The Babeock test as a 
means of determining the value of milk for 
cheese making, and Small fruit culture were dis- 
cussed. 

Ulster Co O, Aug 27—The state cattle inspector, 
on the hunt for tubereubosis, has been examin- 
ing cattle in southern Ulster. Sixty-three head 
belonging te John Meredith were condemned and 
slaughtered. Forty-five were slaughtered at New 
Hurley belonging to D. Willigan and two near 
Wallkill belonging to Mrs Hayes. 

Chautauqua Co 9—The union of grape grow- 
ers of Chautauqua county and of North East, the 
latter being over the line in Pennsylvania, known 
as the Chautauqua and North East grape union, 
has been dissolved by the withdrawal of the 
North East growers, representing 1700 acres. 
This took place ata meeting Aug 17. The seced- 
ers then organized anew association undér the 
name of the Lake Erie grape association. 

Orleans Co O—One of the principal crops and a 
main reliance of many farmers is the bean crop, 
but that is pearly ruined by the lack of rain. 
Potatoes will not be more than half a crop and 
corn and buckwheat are seriously hurt. Plums 
and pears are abundant and prices rule very low. 


LONG ISLAND. 


Aquebogue, Aug 23—Recent showers haye en- 
abled farmers to put in brussels spronts and cab- 
bage plants. Cauliflower is usually ail set by 
Aug 1, but this year the latest plantings look 
pad for want of moisture. Farmers have begun 
digging potatoes but find the erop light. A num- 
ber of farmers here are raising cueumber pickles 
under contract for $1.25 per 1000. Some others 
cepend on shipping them to the New York mar. 
ket, but prices there are low at present. 
M. Edwards and Michael Hemblo each have 
thrifty looking pieces. Tomatoes for the canning 
factory are beginning to ripen. These 
tracted for at 25e per bu.—A large quantity of 
salt hay is being gathered. W.E. Wells, the milk- 
man, has secured all of his own and also bought 
that of Wells Brothers. Four steam 
have been at work in this vicinity 
is nearly all out. 

Peconic, Aug 24—Cauliflowers will be a failure 
Not one-third of the usual quan- 
Potatoes are about half a erop. 
There are some more poor. 
Corn is past redemption on light land. Meavy 
land will make part of a crop. Stock has to be 
fed the same asin winter. 

Commack, Aug. 25.—Pasture is about done.— 
The house of John MeMurray was burned Aug 22 


James 


are con- 


threshers 
and the grain 


in this section. 
tity is set out. 


good pieces, but 
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with all its contents, while the men were picking 
pickles.——Potatoes are retailing at $1, eggs 26e. 
——Pickles are but half a crop. Corn looks well 
considering the dry weather.—The Hillon farm 
has been recently sold to John Heilaman of 
Brooklyn and he has taken possession.— Apples 
are scarce and falling from the trees. 
FarmingdalepAug 24—Hlay and grain are gath- 
ered in good condition and a fair erep except 
oats, which are light and poor. Some farmers 
cut oats green for fodder. The potato crop is 
light on account of drouth, onions much injured, 
corn fair bat not full crop, cherries and berries 
pienty. Mr Hunt has the nicest strawberry 
patch to be found about here.——Farmers have 
been picking late whortleberries this week for 
market, bué their season is almost over——Many 
are feeding cattle now. Mr Kiel has dug over 
100 ft for a well at his home. He has been cart- 
ing water for home use for several weeks from 
the Columbian pickle house. Mr Enoch has added 
a steam pump and other improvements for this 
season. His new foreman is receiving some nice 
pickles from Colyer,-Whitson and others.——The 
new cottage built by the Queens county brick 
manufacturing company for their foreman is fin- 


-ished and occupied by Mrand Mrs Barton.—Mr 


Powell and his men are making geod hard roads 
near his home.—Alonzo Whitson and brother 
are beginning te pick peaches. 


NEW JERSEY: 


Morris Co—This county has begun in earnest 
the work of procuring good roads by authorizing 
the expenditure of $350,000 to be raised by issuing 
county bonds. Ex-Freeholder King has been ap- 
pointed engMeer-in-chief and Gen Roy Stone of 
the bureau of read inquiry at Washington has 
been engaged as consulting engineer. In addat- 
tion to these heads, a force of nine surveyors is 
busily at work on surveys of the roads it is in- 
tended shall be improved. 


OH. 


News From the Farms—On George Whitner’s 
farm near Akron, threshers found a box of dyna+ 
mite concealed in a sheaf of wheat. Half an 
hour later a dynamite curtridge secreted in an- 
other sheaf of wheat was fed to the separator. 
It exploded, completely wrecking the machine. 
In attempting to extinguish the fire started by 
the accident, Jacob Myer was killed. Four horses, 
one mule and some cattle were burned to death 
and the entire wheat and oat crop of Mr Whitner 
destroyed as well as his farm implements. Our 
farmers are highly wrought up over the terrible 


[To Page 11.] 








Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 
FIVE CENTS A WORD. 


Realizing that every farmer has, during the year, some- 
thing tos ell or exchange *, or some want to be filled, we 
have decided to take advertisements of this class, to go 
on this page and under this heading in the MIDDLE 
EDITION, at the extremely low rate of five cents a word, 
each insertion. 

The address must be counted as part of the advertise- 
ment, and each initial, or anmuimber, counts as one word. 
Cash must accompany each order, and advertisements 
must have address on, as we Cannot forward replies sent 
to this office. 

Copy must be received Saturday to guarantee inser- 
tion in issue of the following week. Advertisements of 

AR MS — SALLE” will not be accepted at the above 
rate, but will be charged at the recular rate of fifty cents 
per line e: h insertion, to go on another page. 

All “Farmers’ Exeh ” advertisements will be set in 
pe — type, no large dis pl iy type being used, thus making 
asmall adv. as le asa large one. 

Subseribers to THE MERICAN AGRICULTURIST will 
find thatan advertisement in this de nent will bring 
profitable returus ar d prove a paying investment, 

Address 

AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 and 54 Lafayette Piace, Ne 
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deed.—George Paynter of Mineral Ridge had 25 
sheep killed by dogs. Similar losses are reported 
from the same neighborhoed within a short 
time. 





NEW YORK. 

Stockholm, St Lawrence Co 4,Aug 24—Haying 
and harvesting are finished, and with the old 
hay, of which considerable is left, there will be 
winter. Grain, mostly oats, is a 
medium crop. Corn is a fine growth but some 
fear it will not fill out well. Potatoes look fine, 
rusting but slightly and ripening well. Some rot 
is reported from adjoining towns. Apples are 
not a full Onions are fine, but not raised 
extensively, probably not to exceed five acres in 
town The Texas or horn flies are numerous, and 
little is doneto keep themaway. J.S. Thompson, 
alarge farmer, tried many cures last year, but 
is satisfied that any kind of grease is just as good. 
Dairy interests are brightening here, but at the 
expense of western ‘brethren.—Some inquiries 
for lambs at low prices are made.—tThe horse 
market is more active but prices are low. 


plenty for 


erop. 





Millbrook, Dutche$s CoQ, Aug 25—The drouth 
has been broken by a shower, but not enough to 
saturate the ground or make any impression on 
late feed. Farmers have had to begin feeding 
hay and grain in many cases, and shortage of 
water has been a great detriment to milch cows. 
Swamp pastures have been at premium and divi- 
sion fences have been repaired or rebuilt. The 
corn crop Will pan out poorly, and while growth 
of stalks is fair the ears are mere cobs. Early po- 
tatoes are fair tofmiddling, but later planted grew 
to vines with many small potatoes. VPi_ces are 
low, lower than they will be when producers 
have harvested the crop. Rye turns out well 
with a good berry, but oats are poor. Buckwheat 
is not much grown but on low lands 1s a good 
hill lands poor. Apples less than one-half 
They have dropped badly and 
early sorts decayed quickly. Pears are about the 
same. Sheep and lambs are in poor shape, 
lambs slow at 5¢e for prime and common at 414c. 

Ashland, Greene Co Q, Aug 27—The drouth 
has struck potatoes and they will be a short crop. 
Buyers offer $1.50 per bbl. Grapes are a complete 
fa lure. Pears are a good crop. Plums are rot- 
ting badly. Corn is a good crop and is earing 
well. Hay is a, big crop but afterfeed is short. 
Few are sowing rye, as it looks too dry for a large 
crop for next year. J.D. Holdridge has struck 
alot of stone and has opened a block 300 by 1000 
ft of 6-in stone.——C. D. Ferris has his new barn 
completed. 

Cicero, Onondaga Co 0, Aug 27—Late crops, cab- 
bage, sweet corn, ete, are suffering for want of 
rain. Early cabbage is about all shipped to east- 
ern markets, buyers paying from 3to 4c per head. 
Potatoes have sold in Syracuse markets as low as 
25e per bu. The onion crop will be inferior, ow- 
ing to the wet season at first followed by drouth. 





crop, 
and poor at that. 








Catlin, Chemung Co G, Aug 25—The oat harvest 
is the poorest for years. Potatoes will not aver- 
than half a crop. Buekwheat straw 
averages well, but is turning red from hot and 
Grasshoppers are thick, eating up 
there is. Apples haye drop- 


age more 


dry weather. 
what little pasture 
ped off badly. 
Flushing, Genesee Co 0, Aug 18—Crop condi- 
tions huve been favorable for harvesting the past 
two months. The spring was cold and wet and 
considerable clover and wheat was winter killed. 
All seeding was late, especially corn. A large 
was sown to wheat, which has made 
handsome returns. Apples dropped from the 
trees so that but a small crop will be harvested. 
The hay crop is of better quality than that of last 
year and the yield per acre will exceed it slightly. 


acreage 


ILLINOIS, 





Illinois Farm Notes—Archibald Keyes, one 
of the first settlers of Winnebago Co and one of 
the founders of Court street Methodist church, is 
dead at 86. At a farm near Byron a traction en- 
gine exploded, killing Hiram Berksmith, owner 
of the farm, and Andrew Roose, engineer. Six 
boys from 10 to 16 years of age were seriously in- 
jured, two of whom will probably die. The acci- 
dent was caused by running cold water into the 
boilerwavhen hot.—From Stewardson, Shelby 
Co, an unknown disease is reported among 
sheep. Swellings appear in the ears, the animals 
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show signs of great pain and soon die. The state 
veterinarian will investigate the trouble at once. 
—tThe grounds of the state fair were inspected 
by the board of agriculture Aug 22. Work on the 
new exposition building has progressed so far 
that it can be used for exhibition’purposes at the 
coming fair, although it will not be completed. 
Everything points to a successful meeting the 
last of September. 


NEBRASKA. 





Omaha—Labor Commissioner J. B. Erwin stated 
that after an investigation made by himself and 
Gov Crounse he is warranted in saying that 
Nebraska is fully able to take care of her 
own drouth sufferers. Wild newspaper reports 
greatly exaggerating the damage have been 
freely circulated. The commissioner will review 
Dundy, Red Willow, Keith, Cheyenne, Lincoln, 
Deuel, Chase, Hayes, Hitchcock and Frontier with 
possibly sections of other counties, as in these 
the drouth sufferers are chiefly confined. No 
appeal will be made outside of the state unless 
edistress greatly increases. 


MISSOURI. 





Bits of News—Spraying apple trees has greatly 
increased thejsize of the fruit and enabled a 
much greater per cent to come to full maturity 
this year. Many of the orchards of southern 
Missouri were badly injured by 17-year locusts. 
—Farmers around Kingsville bave been very 
successful in growing flax this season. The seed 
is of good quality and the price it commands 
makes it one of the most profitable crops pro- 
duced in that section this year. Indications 
point to a greatly increased acreage next year. 


IOWA. 





West Liberty, Muscatine Co—Eastern Iowa has 
suffered far less from drouth than the county 
nearer the Missouri river, according to all reports 
but has by no means escaped, The summer of 
18% will go down into history as “the hot sum 
mer,” and grandmothers willtell the children of 
a coming generation about the days and weeks 
when the thermometer was frequently above 100 
in the shade. With reason this part of Iowa _ bor- 
dering on the Mississippi river, has been called 
the garden spot of the great central valleys, with 
its rolling prairies and wooded streams, its highly 
cultivated farms and its blooded live stock, and 
“the oldest inhabitant” has truthfully claimed 
that there has never been a crop failure in Iowa. 
But at one time within the last few weeks there 
was not alittle nervousness regarding the outlook, 
the high temperatures, occasional hot winds, and 
general drouth making many people fearful that 
for once there would be a serious shortage in corn 
and hay,as well as other crops. President John 
A. Evans of the Iowa state agricultural society, 
who is a resident of this county, expresses the be- 
lief that the entire lowa corn crop cannot be much 
more than half an average yield. In this and the 
adjoining counties of Cedar, Johnson, Scott and 
Louisa, the prospects might be much worse than 
they are.—-It is too early to tell much about the 
late fall and winter stock feeding operations. Such 
farmers as Joseph Clark, John Webb and the Nich- 
ols Brothers are usually prominently identified 
with this interest, and in deciding what to do, 
farmers will depend much upon the price of corn 
and other coarse feed. At present prices in Chicago 
there is little profit in fattening hogs. Horses 
have been slow and salable only at remarkable 
low prices. Buyers for the eastern markets are 
in this vicinity picking up a ear load here and 
there, but are unwilling to pay over $50 to 75 for 
fair to good animals. 





NORTH CAROLINA. 





Raleigh 0, Aug 21— Crop prospects in North 
Carolina are most encouraging. Rarely have such 
perfect climatic conditions prevailed here as 
during the growing season of this year. Ordin- 
arily we have most favorable conditions during 
this period, but this year, from April to August, 
it seemed ordered that the conditions of wet and 
dry should fall exactly right—at least the farmer 
thought so. May and June were dry enough to 
enable the farmer to keep his crops perfectly 
clean of grass and weeds until out of danger, 
then the seasons of rain fell just right. As a re- 
sult we have a corn crop rated above 100, which 
is the point of perfection in cur scale of average 






condition.——Cotton is 94in same scale, reduced 
by excessive moisture in the extreme eastern 
counties. Tobacco is nearly as good, and the 
prospect is for fairly remunerative prices because 
of the excellent condition of the weed, and the 
good news includes rice, peanuts, field peas, sor- 
ghum, sweet and Irish potatoes, cabbage and tur- 
nip; also clover and the grasses.—The wheat and 
oat crops were greatly damaged by the freeze 
that swept the whole country in the latter part 
of last March; it left our agricultural population 
depressed. It need hardly be added that the 
bountiful prospect now confronting our peopie 
has greatly relieved and encouraged them.— 
Wheat is worth 85c, corn 65c, oats 40c, hay $15 to 
$18 a ton, apples a dollar a bushel and not to be 
had.——Some of our eastern small fruit growers 
made fortunes this year (incident to the freeze 
above referred to). For instance: J. A. West- 
brook of Mt Olive, sold from 30 acres of straw- 
berries $14,000, leaving a clear profit of more than 
$10,000. Many others made from $100 to $300 an 
acre. There is a greater diversity in farming in 
North Carolina than ever before. Our people are 
beginning to realize that cotton and tobacco 
alone lead to agricultural ruin, hence they are 
raising at home all the supplies for man and 
beast, paying close attention to the smalier pro- 
ducts as auxiliary to the so-called money crops. 
They are making their farms self-sustaining in 
the broadest sense. Hence our farmers have 
more money, were in condition to be less affected 
by the financial stress which cramped the coun- 
try so generally, are less in debt and have lecs to 
buy.—[T. K. Bruner, Sec. Bd. of Ag. 





NORTH DAKOTA. 





Latest Farm News—Another fatal accident oc- 
curred on a farm near La Mourn. A thresher en- 
ginc exploded, instantly killing John Lind and 
Louis Berg. Four other men were more or less in- 
jured.——Our governor wrote the secretary of agri- 
eulture asking him to send an agent to visit the 
wheat fields of the northwest in their present 
condition in order to ascertain the amount of 
damage done the crop by the Russian thistle. 
Secretary Morton, in consideration of his previous 
action concerning this weed, has declined to com- 
ply with the request, and our people don’t like 
his attitude a bit. 


FROM OTHER STATES. - 





Colorado—The report that 17-year, locusts are 
very abundant and extremely destructive in Lin- 
coln Co is denied, farmers claiming they have 
suffered an unusually small amount of damage 
from injurious insects. 





Oklahoma—The Comanche and Kiowa Indians, 
becoming alarmed because money due them by 
cattlemen for leases has not been paid, are likely 
to cause serious trouble. They are assuming a 
warlike attitude toward the settlers, destroying 
fences and killing cattle. Much apprehension is 
felt by the whites.—The grass in the Kickapoo 
country has been fired and miles upon miles of 
land has been swept by the flames. The vegeta- 
tion was heavy, making the destruction more 
terrible and the fire more difficult to manage. In- 
dians are supposed to have started the blaze. 

To Show the Part of the state in which a county 
is located we have adopted a plan shown by the 

NORTH cut. It explains itself. 
The first three charac- 
Cc ters signify northwest- 


ern }. northern , and 


m northeastern ff; the 
SOUTH 








<4 next three, western , 
4 central O, eastern GG, 
and the lower set, southe 
western [, southern Q, 
southeastern Q. In 
large states, Ohio for 
instance, statements 
which apply to one part might be incorrect for 
another section. Although the county is given 
with the report, this plan will show at a glance 
the section of the state in which it is situated, 
without the necessity of searching a map and we 
are sure our readers will be able to form clearer 
ideas of the condition of the state’s crops and 
outlook. 
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EE ——— 
Each Number a Gem.—I have long been a sub- 
scriber to the AMERICAN AGRICUTURIST, and the 
yaper is as interesting to me to-day as it ever has 
een. Each number is really a gem. 
JOHN DORN, Marion Co., Ga& 
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OUR SPECIAL CROP REPORTS. 


nion Vield Much Below the Average. 
DROUTH RUINS THE CROP IN SOME sbOTIONS— 

CHOICE, LARGE ONIONS WILL BE IN DEMAND 

AT GOOD PRICES. 

A summary of reports received from the lead- 
ing commercial onion-growing districts of the 
country Show that the yield will be the smali- 
est in oe years and the quality of the ~?* 4 

oor. Buyers are already at work trying to 
bay up entire fields in some sections at 2e to 
$1 per bu. Haste has been shown by seme 
growers in disposing of their crop, when better 
prices might be obtained, especially for seund 
crops of fair size and quality. The onien grow- 
ers of Ohio are the only growers reporting a 
more favorable condition of the crep than ast 
year. From all other sections exeept 
northwestern states, where a comparatively 
small om is raised, come complaints of 
drouth, blight and maggots. The season hes 
thus been most unfavorable for the growth of 
the onion. 

The summary table of our ‘reports makes an 
averagetyield of onty 172 bu per acre, against 243 
bu last year, and the latter was an under-figure 
if anything. The slight increase im acreage 
therefore fails to compensete further shortage, 
and the total crop makes under 1,775,000 bu, or 
about 32 per cent less than forthe two past 
years, and only half as much as the ‘$i crop. 
Prices have an > yard tendency, and when 
this report of the shortage becomes known, an 
advanee may be expected in both wholesale 
and retail priees. The shortage will stimulate 
imports (new duty 20c per bu against 40c pre- 
viously), and an enlarged area of early oniens 
et the south this winter. 


The Ohio Onion Fields. 


The onion crop of north eastern and central 
Ohio furnishes the onions consuined between 
the Appalachian range and the Mississippi 
river, large. quantities being shipped to Chicago. 
Last year the crop was unusually heavy in 
northern Ohio, especially in Lake county. ‘This 
vear the acreage is about the same but the tops 
blighted badly. Quality is good but the onions 
smaller. Ohio will produce between 400,000 
cud 500,000 bu; one-third will be small and 
inferior, the balanee good stock. In all, the 
state will produce about one-third more than 
las* year, sothe same number of sound mar- 
ketable onions will be placed on the market as 
last year. 


In New England and New York. 


Eastern Massachusetts reports the poorest 
crop in years with considerable blight. The 
Connecticut valley has a larger acreage, and 
while many fields have severely blighted, the 
crop will make a fair average, though 3800 bu 
per acre is undoubtedly a high estimate for this 
season. Rhode Island's crop is not extra. Con- 
necticut reports are of a poor crop both in the 
Wethersfield and Southport districts. In the 
latter section the yield is the poorest in 20 
years and growers are holling fancy Seuthport 
white globe onions for $5 and ti per bbl. Inthe 
great onion — of Orange Co, ™. Y., the crop 
is excessively short and seed one-half the aver- 
age, while in central New York conditions are 
very unfavorable. 


MONEY CROPS 


the field this season for the purpose of market- 
ing dried fruits. A number of aftiliating county 
exchanges have been organized and the bulk 
of the dried fruit crop is claimed to be con- 
trolled by it. 

In the southern end of the state the Southern 
California fruit exchange is a combination of 
rowers to handle the citrus fruit which has 
een in successful operation for several years, 
and now the wine growers have combined on 
the same lines into a wine syndicate to coatrol 
the sale of their product. 

How suceessful these movements will ulti- 
mately prove cannot be predicted. They cer- 
tdinly are efforts in the right direction that 
can suceeed if the members recognizetulty that 
co-operation. ig not a new way of doing busi- 
ness, bet simply provides a differemt method 
of dividing the profits. These exchanges must 
receive the samecare,and even betier Ss 
management than private commission mer- 
chants give to their efforts. The exchanges 
are so far fortunate in having competent offi- 
cers, and if the members will back up their of- 
ficials roperty, the schemes should 
The California fruit union, originated im 1886, 
was for several years quite a suceess, but 
nail:, went to pieces. The errors which ca’ 
its faihure should be guarded against in these 
new enterprises. A complete study of every 
eff.ct in this direction in all parts of the coun- 
try will be found in Herbert Myrick’s book 
How to Co-operate, price $1 postpaid from this 
office. 


Shortage in the Hay Crop. 


ONLY SBRIOUS IN THE SHIPPING SECTIONS OF 
THE CENTEAL STATES—DEMAND ALREADY AO- 
TIVE—INFLUENCE OF LOWER DUTIDS—OUTLOOK 
POR PRICES. 


Midsummer dronth played such havoc wtth 
the hay crop in many parts of the country that 
the 184 yield is considerably less than that of 
a year ago. In round numbers this shortage 
amounts to 5,000,000 tons, contrasting last 
year’s government figures with the estimate for 
the 4 crop prepared by the American A@re 
cuutvrist. The early promise of a magnifi- 
cent yield was not fulfilled exeept in sections, 
notably the south and portions of the extreme 
north and west. Dry weather in June and 
July told on the harvest returns, nor have 
later rains resulted in any widespread benefit 
to autumn pasturage, so scattered have they 
been. The total hay crop for the entire 
breadth is estimated at approximately 60,250,- 
000 tons against 65,000,000 tons in 1893. 


THE LOSS FALLS CHIEFLY 


on the eentral states where the drouth was 
most severe, and in many instances entirely 
unpreeedented. Our group of the central 
states, in the great Ohio onl Mississippi river 
vaileys, yielded scarcely 29,000,000 tons against 
more than 34 000,000 last year and this differ- 
ence could not’ be reeovered elsewhere on 
account of the restricted acreage. The south- 
ern states increased their crop from 3,400,000 
tons to 4,400,000 tons. These are not known as 
surplus states, the hay raised being consumed 
within their own borders. During the coming 
year their import requirements from other 
states will probably be less than an average. 
The yield of the middle states is imuch the 


Summary of Grion Prospects in the Centers of Commercial Production. 


No. of acres. 
1894 1893 
Grand Isle Co., Vt., i ’ 65 150 
Kastern Mass., 7 f ' 1 
Connecticut Valley, rr 
Rhode Island, 
Wethersfield Uistrict, 
Southport district, 
Other Conn., 
Chester, N. Y., 
Other N. Y., 
North Ohio. 
Central Ohie, 
Culcago, 
worthwest, i 
{ ! states, 4 1000 
tal, 23 976 


Yield p aere, bu. 
1894 93 992 


Total crop, bushels. Prices per Du. * 
- AxU3 1a92 1894 Tsus a2 
250) 10, 21,000 20,000 #i. - 55@ 65 
270 5B coe 149,006 130,000 70@ 7 ‘ 1.2 Tio MM 
350 120,000 113,000 115,000 45@ ? if o! Wa Ww 
300 35.000 69,000 61,000 ) J bua 75 
350 25,000 56.000 70.000 1.00@2.00 - 6a 1.00 
400 100 000 228,000 300,000 2.00603.00 
388 , 174,000 2 0 
350 406,100 iW, 50 bs 
198 ; 219,000 2501.00 6 sal. “0 
210 Y 390,000 255,000 — Ha 6 
250 80, 44,009 100,000 —_ TWe 75 

75 5 63.000 51.000 5O@ 80 Wa x0 
245 Ty 144.000 173.00 402.00 W@ 75 
236 20,04 150,000 243,000 = 50@ 1.40 6@ 70 


277 ’ 2,226,000 = 2,505,000 4563.00 601.60 


* prices reported are the values prevailing at (he time the report was made, before the warket was faily estae- 


The higher prices of ¢2 to #3 are for fancy whites, 


' California Fruit Growers Ce-eperate. 


ase everywhere, there is in Cali- 
tinual Ji ir bet tween the middlemen 
icers he latter alleging unfair 

which heir profits are curtailed 

nil. The result of this has been 

wo san ol several co-operative 
Ss, hich hi: ive regi d more or less sue- 
At Campbello, Santa Clara county, a 
rative dryer is conducted by the 

3 of deciduous fruits. This has proven 
itisfactory to its stockholders, and de- 
severe financial strain of last year, 

17 per cent dividend. An ontgrowth 

as been the organization of the Cali- 
wte fruit exchange, which has entered 


same as last year at 15,500,000 toms im rourd 
numbers, while the estimated °$4 crop in the 
eastern states falls short a half million tons at 
3,600,000 tons. New York comes to the front 
with about as much as last vear, being credited 
with the splendid yield of 7,225,000 tons, the 
quality in many counties being rather above 
an average. The shortage in the entire crop of 
about 7 per cent may be offset in a measure by 
the small proportion of the latest previous ero; 
carried over. 
THE SHRINKAGE IN THE WEST 

must be made up some way, especially as the 
corn crop will be de cided! less than counted 
upon earlier in the year. Present indications 
all pein’ to t-e anomaly of hay shipments from 
the eastern third cf the United. States te. the 


great central valleys. Iowais in particularly 
poor shape with a Shortage of perhaps 2,000,000 
tons. Always a prominent feeding state, there 
is already a movement of hay toward certain 

sections from ore favored localities. The 
better grades of timothy and clover cured well 
owing to favorable w eather, and to make up 
some of the shertage farmers in many cases 
have cut and saved slough and other coarse 
grass which ordinarily is ignored. Corn stalks, 
straw, ete., are being saved for fodder as never 
before, barley has been sown for late feed and 
rye for winter pasturage. 

THE REDUCED IMPORT DUTY 

is the latest thing in the trade, foreign hay 
now coming in at $2 per ton against the old 
rate of $4. During last year the imports of Ca- 
nadian hay were a little more than 100,000 tons. 
The favorable crop conditions in our northern 
borders have extended into Canada, and the 
provinces will no doubt make an effort to in- 
crease their trade with this country. Great 
Britain and the continent of Europe have a 
large crop of hay, that of the first named being 
placed by Beerbohm at 10,000,000 tons or 
double the ‘$3 yield. Owing to the scarcity of 
coarse feed in Western Europe a year ago the 


“ number of farm and stock animals has been re- 


duced in many localities; and in consequence of 
this and the abundant yield prices abroad are 
low. Canadian hay has recently sold in Lon- 
don at $192.20 per ton and im Liverpool! a good 
quality is going at $15ai6. Ocean freights to 
English ports are as low as $3.50 per ton and 
up to $6 yet the export trade is rather unsatis- 
factory. England’s hay imports are already 
falling off, — been over 15,000 tons in July 
against i ,000 tons in July ‘93. With such a 
decided shortage in so many parts of our own 
country, however, it would seem as though 
fairly remunerative prices shouk! be secured 
for such portion of the crop as is available for 
the market. Dealers are already making con- 
tracts with producers and country shippers, 
the demand is increasing and only very liberal 
fall rains and heavy importations can materi- 
ally depress prices. 
The Hay Crop of 1894. 

The following table gives the estimated yield by states 

per acre, in tons, and the total crop, compared with the 


returns for last — 
Yield per acre, in tons,~, —Total crop, in tons, 
1494. 1883. 1893. 1894. 


Maine, $2 1,129,000 1,240,000 
N. Hampshire, 1.06 672,000 608,000 
Vermont, 1 ill 1,028,000 1,182,000 
Massachusetts, L 1.15 724,000 705,000 
{Kthode Island, 7 d 71,000 64,000 
Connecticut, J ff 512,000 538,000 
New York, c - 124 7,298,000 7,225, 000 
New Jersey, § 526,000 635,000 
Pennsylvania, 1. 10 1.03 3,178,000 3,229,000 
Delaware, a] 75 43,000 29,000 
Maryland, 6 1.04 422,000 371,000 
Virginia, d 1.11 853,000 636,000 
N. Carolina, \. 1.4” 310,000 235,400 
S. Carolina, 7 57 255,000 281,000 
Georgia, % 1.32 214,000 176,400 
Florida, 96 2.00 15,000 13,000 
Alabama, 5t 1.42 114,000 114,000 
Mississippt, 2.08 1.65 135,000 ‘ 
Louisiana, 1.62 51,000 
Texas, ; 1.64 470,000 
Arkansas, L.17 234,000 
‘Tennessee, -06 39 766,000 
W. Virginia, m - 1.10 682,000 
Kentucky, 1.33 #K2,000 j 
Ohio, 1.33 3,306,000 3y 444, 00 
Michigan, 1.46 1,569,000 1,583,000 
Indiana, 1.36 2,875,000 

Illinois, 3,27: 

Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, 
lowa, 
Missouri, 
Kansas, 
Nebraska, 

S. Dakota, 
N. Dakota, 
Montana, 
Wyoming, 
Colorado, 
New Mexico, 
Arizona, 


52 2,308,000 
1.42 2,794 00) 
1.58 8,622,000 6.664.000 
24 3,651,000 3,089,000 
d 4,314,000 5, 178,000 
2.554.000 
1,379,000 
553,000 
440,00 
297 00 i 
$45,000 BY 283, ‘eo 
&2.0000 S00 0 
63,000 63,000 
305.000 36,000 
S61 .000 4: 
5IR 000 
566,000 
1.139.000 ¥ 
2,842, (010 2,251,000 
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Chieago Board of Trade merchants have 
asked that the railroads furnish them termipal 
facilities for handling grain. They hold that the 
elevator people take possession of all grain upon 
its arrival. The pullic warelhousemen kuow the 


} 


quality of all msigniments for the east, which 
vives them the portunity of substitutin poor 
for g od erades retaining the best for their own 
customers These privileges are contrary to the 
inter-state commerce iaw, Which was enacted for 
the express purpose of preventing the unjust dis- 
crimination now complained of. Equal rights for 
all engaged in the grain trade is absolutely neces- 
sary if the farmer is to get any profit. . 

Sweet Potatoes have been grown on the usual 
breadth this year, but the crop will be only 40 to 
42 million bu, or nearly 19° below the average. 
North Carolina, Georgia and Texas lead withover 
5,000,000 in each. The outlook for prices is good 
because of the shortage of Irish potatoes. 













TOBACCO. P 


e NEW YORK. 


BALDWINSVILLE (Onondaca)—The growing crop is 





king fine, but itis feared if rain does not fall soon it 
Ul be rui i by the drouth. 
(Oswego)—Occasional sales of °92 tobacco 


PHOENIX 
ire le at from 8 to l4e. 


act 





LIT! l ) 
Aves \ I ‘ 
‘ : 
pla 
V EDS I and deliveries of coods 
art Charles Hixon sold 244g 
- other sales have ‘ 
ne 1 ‘ic standing crop 
! l ave | t 

SouTH rLER (Wayne)—Tie yaeeo erop about 
thi ic is much in need of rain before being har- 
ve 1 83 little tting bas been done H. Stults is 

the first to harvest a crop. 
CA Chemung)—One of the most successful grow- 
er I year is Mr Judson. James Savery’s crop 





. re 
when first Two acres 


was nearly all eaten by ants set 
wert holly destroyed by the pests. 

Cicero (Onondaga)—The tobacco crops of this section 
are greatly in need of rain. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


WHATELY—Some growers report that without excep- 
tion, this year’s crop is the best they have raised in 10 y 
The leaves are perfect and numerous and have expe 
enced no damage of any kind. This for the best, wel 
cared-for tobacco. There are other fields, late set and in 
dry district here the injurious effects of the drouth are 
present, showing uneven, pinched and withered leaves. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Growers this week and last have been 
in the midst of the harvest. No damage was done the '94 
crop by hatl, fungus or insects. The crop is a fine looking 
one. Now that the tariff is settled, growers hope buyers 
will talk business. 
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MARYLAND 


MERRYALL—Harvest ts fairly nnder way. The plants 
have made a large growth, some growers reporting the 
finest they have ever raised. 

PENNSYLVANTA, 

PENNSYLVANTA—In Lancaster Co the crop has been 
booming the past week. ‘Timely rains have given the 
soil and plants much needed moisture and the result has 
been almost wonderful In the appearance of the plants. 
Havana seed crops are now nearly all on the poles and 


what is left is being rapidly cut. The crop is much bet- 
ter than seemed possible a month ago. The seedleaf 
promises to devélop into an excellent crop. As the 
weather is now favorable, it looks as though an excellent 
crop would be harvested. Sales for the week at Laucas- 
ter were about 472 cs. 
- 
Notes from the Field. 
Let the slender tobacco shoots and suckers grow. They 


will make a valmable fertilizer to be plowed under later 


in the season 














Pole rot is not caused by plants being hung too close 
together but by a fungus. This mold may be artificially 
produced between a temperature of WW and 100°. An 
increase abo this temperature stops the mold at once. 
By means of stoves, if can thereby be avoided. Fumes 
of sulphur ar tal to low animal life and molds and it 


is therefore well to use sulphur tosweeten tobacco cellars 


and barns. 

implaca- 
urged in 
the worst 


The U S Tobaceo Journal has been the most 
ble foe to a high tariff on wrapper leaf. It has 
every manner possible a 35c rate anid 3 bee 
enemy of the New England tobacco growers’ representa- 
tives In their work for a #2 - So thoroughly dis- 
gusted is the Journal that a $150 rate has been seecnred 















that it 3 this compliment to the work of the growers’ 
committee: “The New England tobaceo growers’ asso- 
ciation is to be congratulated on its perseverance and 
pluck in hghting against all odds and snapping a victory 
mt of the very teeth of its inveterate foe. Had the in 

porter and manufacturer shown but one-thousandth 
part of such pluck the victory would have been theirs 
in spite of the Gorman-Brice highwaymen combine. 
Now that the tobacco growers bave their robber duty 


again we suppose it will do service henceforth again, as 
@ protective and not asa revenue measure.” 


A tobacco growing expert of the Connecticut valley 
estimates a four-fifths erop of fine, sound leaf and about 
oye-fifth of a crop of unripe and low grade leaf in Mass. 


A destruetive hail storm swept over a small portion of 
Lanueaster Co, Pa, Aug1& The storm covered a narrow 
area but wroucht much damaye in Conestoga, Manor and 
Rock Hill. The storm passed from northwest to sonth- 
east. The tobacco was a crop of fine quality and as the 
growers were about getting ready to harvest, the loss ap- 
pears most unfortunate. Growers have been harvesting 
the crop in ald sections of the county since Aug 14 


At New York City. 


Tonacco LEAP, Aug 22—The effect of the passage of 
the tariff bill on the cigar leaf market ts very noticeable, 
and both jobbers and cigar manufacturers feel that an in- 
tolerable suspense has been removed and a way has been 
made for clear sailing. An improved feeling fs reported 
by all our western and other correspondents, thongh the 
rate of £1.50 per pound duty on Sumatra Is rather unsatis- 
factory, as we have before stated. The seedleaf market 
has shown signs of increased confidence and sales are in 
excess of those of the previous week. There are man 
inquiries for 93 Pa B’s, which are now being samplec 
and it is pees that these goods are tn a very sonnd 
condition, hardly any damaged cases being fonnd. The 
1893 Wisconsin also meets with considerable favor, aud 
the demand for old state is steadily growing. The near 
future will show a number of heavy transactions im these 
goods. We hinted in our last report at a 1000 case sale of 
old Ohio’s, and we are now able to state that the sale was 
made partly for export and partly for home use. Buyers 
have again made their appearanee in the tobacce sections 
of New York state, Wisconsin and Connecticut, and many 
purchases are reported, thongh farmers are keeping a 
stiff upper lip, especially in the Onondaga section, where 
high prices are pat. The ’9 Pa crop is sharply looked 
after for binder and filler purposes A demand is being 
shown for ’92 Ct broad leaf and Havana seed wra 5 
and manufacturers are turning their attention to this class 
of goods. There is not the slightest: doubt that domestic 
leaf of any description, if sound, will be absorbed by de- 
grees. Among the sales for the week were: II0 cs 3 Ct 
Havana seed, a picxed tot of wrappers, at p t, 200 e993 Ct 
Havana seed atp t, 225 s'92 Ct broad leaf at 


8 92 Wisconsin at I2%4c. 175 cs "92 Little Dutch at IT. 
100 cs 02 Pa Havana seed at Be, 100 cs" Pa Havana 


seed 





at 14@15c, 300 es "91 Wis tops, marked weight, at Il4c,-100 
es 3 Pa Havana seed wrappers at 18@0e, 200 cs "92, Onon- 
dava at 3c. The transactions in Sumatra ieaf have been 
few. Salesfor the week aimounted to bales. As in 
the previous week, the market for BR: ‘ 
been quite animated, though the bulk 0 







Ha tebdac dio 
the transactions 


during the last few days has been confined to a few 
houses. There is a general feeling among impogters that 
w steadiiy increasing bnsiness is to be looked for in the 


and Vueltas 


As heretofore, 
Sales t 


redios 
bales. 


near future. 
have taken the lead. 








oot up | 





Tobacco Jo NAL The largest volume of 
business in domestie |] + past year was transacted 
during the week just « 1, Not less'than 4060 es of seed- 
leaf were disposed of. Nearly 2000 boxes were ’91 Pa 
Havana seed, and 1200 were sold in bulk™o @ manufac- 

ise. The 








se 1200 cs contained the 700 or 8 boxes 
r packer wast f carryil and they 









¢ 
-third cases, 


almost for a so ( the } tv 
s Spanish that was sold at 


was a lot of 5W es of Z 








Ite, the bala liare xy Wisconsin, Little Dut 
Big Fis and sofme New and The wrapper needs 
were supplied mostly by the ne Sumatra, nearly 600 


WW 
bales of which were disposed of. Manufacturers are 
actually beginning to buy Sumatra in lots, undermarks 
included. This is a most satisfactory sign of a healthy 
revival of the leaf trade. Only the Havana business was 
not up to the proportion of the transactions in seedleaf 
and Sumatra, although a fair business was also done in 
Havana leaf. 

GANs’ Son’s REPoRT—For the week ending Ang 21, 
sales were, 800 cs ’91 Pa Hav at pt, 100 es ’92 Pa Hav at 12@ 
lic,250cs 92 Pa seedleaf atg@@lic, 250 es ’92 state Hay at 
9@15c, 400 es ’92 Wis Hav at 9@12c, 50 cs °93 N. E. seedleaf 
al L3@L5e, W es "92 EK. Hav at 13@15c, 100 cs 93 N. EK. Hav 
at 124g@lbc, total sales 2000 cs: 













Bench Coxe on Grapes.—L. Fellows, Hampden 
Mass.: The National Intelligencer was estab- 
lished at Washington, D. C., in 1801, and during the 
early years of its publication a correspondent 
wrote several essays on grape culture for its col- 
umns. These essays have been, and probably 
were at the time, attributed to Mr. Tench Coxe, of 
Philadelphia. That there was later some doubt in 
regard to their authorship may be gathered from 
the remarks of John Adlum of Washington. 
who in writing the progress of his “Memoirs on 
the Cultivation of the Vine,” in referring to these 
essays says “Supposed to be written by Tench 
Coxe, Esq., of Philadelphia.” If the essays in 
question were ever collected and published in 
book form we have been unable to find any notice 
ov record of the work. 


Co., 


Chestnut Weevils.—John Hazen, Franktin Co., 
Pa.: The native chestnut weevil attacks all of 
the large European varieties of this nut when 
grown here, and with as much persistence as it 
does our native varieties. Trees growing near old 
chestnut forests will of course be far more likely 
to suffer from the attacks of this insect than those 
planted elsewhere, but it will be only a matter of 
afew years before the weevils will find the bear- 
ing trees, Whether they be near or far away from 
their original home. When nut culture is pursued 
systematically as an industry in this country, all 
the nuts as they are taken from the trees or gath- 
ered up as they fall, will be carefully collected and 
spread upon tight floors, through which the escap- 
ing grubs cannot descend into the ground, but be 
swept up and destroyed. If all nut culturists 
pursue this plan the weevils would not gain in 
numbers nor become alarmingly destructive to 
the nut crop as a whole. 





Large Slugs in Cellars.—Mrs. L. M. B., Hudson 
Co., N. J.: The large gray slugs, Limar antiquorum, 
which have invaded your cellar are an imported 
pest, and it is still brought from Europe in alLnost 
every large case of plants packed in damp moss. 
From such packages this slug, which often reaches 
a length ot tive or six inches and as thick asa 
man’s thumb, has become widely distributed, and 
even naturalized In many rocky ledges in and 
about New York and adjoining cities. They are 
voracious pests and not at all particular as to 
their food, anything from a beefsteak to the most 
tender vegetables or greenhouse plant will not 
come amiss to one of these slugs. In cellars the 
scattering of salt over the floors and on the wall is 
perhaps the best means of driving away as well as 
killing this slug, but in greenhouses they must be 
huated at night with alight and gathered by hand. 





Petrified Potato.—J. Zubriska, Bergen Co., N.J.: 
The large pebble of quartz which you send as a 
petrified potato, does certainly resemble a some- 
what withered tuber with sunken eyes scattered 
over its surface, still if was never 3 potato. Not 
long sines a correspondent sent us 2 similar roek, 
which he imagined looked Hke the skull of a 
monkey, but in nearty all such peculiarly worn 
rocks one has to draw very largely on his tmagina- 
tion to see the Mikeness of the supposed origimal. 
In the trrefossils there are always some distinctive 
Imes and characteristics which enable us to iden- 
tify and classify them, all of which are wanting 
in pebbles and larger stones worn by water or 
attrition into peculiar shapes. 


THE TOBACCO CROP 








| Voice of 
The People 


The testimony of 
gard to any conidtion in life, given not only vol- 
untarily, but gladly because of 
marvelous cures produced, proves beyond any. 
shadow of doubt that 


the whole people, without ré- 


gratefully 


no 


4 
Fjood's sors. 
poorly. I had a lame 
two bottles of Hood’s Sarsaparilla my lameness 


PUPS paritle 
back and hip. I had 
left me, my appetite returned and I was able to 


“Last fall I was very C ; 4 res 
appetite. After taking LEYS 
do my work.” SARAH EWING, Rileyville, N. J. 





Hood’s Pills are purely vegetable. 


iller Ked Raspberry, berries. Full assort- 
Maxwell’s Ea. Blackberry, ment Nursery Stock. 


Eady Znemecen perry.’ Uber 3 coming market 
Send for circular. MYER & SON, Bridgeville, Del. 














Emal’d) JACKSON BROS. (186% 
N. Y. STATE DRAIN TILE AND PIPE WORKS, 
88 Third Avenue, ALBANY, N. ¥ 


ROUND Also agents for Akrom 
Sal Gh i i 
AND SOLE A ared Pipe, Fire 





DRESSES 


ALL KINDS. 
= HORSE ann 
Jy AFSTEAM POWER. 
(# Address Manur'ra, 
OLLINS PLOW CO 
Box13 QUINCY, ILL. 








BANHER 


ROOT 
CUTTER 


Cnts everyth'ng in 
roots and vegetables 
for stock. Only Root 
Cutter with a self-feed- 
ing device. Send for 
cirenlars and price. 


0. E. THOMPSON 
& SONS, 


Ypsilanti, Mich. 





i 
7 RIVER ST. 





Farmers $588 Preduce 


To F. I. SAGE & SON, 183 Reade St., N. Y. 
Receivers of all kinds of CounTRY PRODUCE, including 
Game, Live and Dressed Poultry and Dressed Calves, 
Specialties—Berries, Grapes, Apples, Pears, Honey, Onions, 
Potatoes and Butter. Correspondence and Consignments 
solicited. Steneiilsfurnished. Reference: Dun’s or Brad- 
street’s Commercial! Reports, to be found at any bank. 





Thorough Integrity of Construction, 
and 
Uniform Excellenceof Work 


ARE ALWAYS FOUND 
IN THE 


Remin gton 
Typewriter. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE NO. V. 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 
327 Broadway, New York. 











E Two good farms with good build- 

FOR L ings, fully cropped. immediate 

emg TiZ and LI7 acres each; & S3500 

Scitcoi, Jamesture” Wow Jetey-* Hnauito 
amesburg, New Jersey. 

address R. S. CONOVER, Trustee, South Amboy, N. J. 
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COMMERCIAL AGRICULTURE 


OUTLOOK HERE AND ELSEWHERE. 


The Agricultural Situation Abroad. 


Lonpon, England, Aug 17—The British 
farmer has suffered for want of heat. - The 
position in England, Scotland and Ireland is 
ust now in a balance which trembles, either to 
all on the good side or the bad. The bias ap- 
pears to be toward the good. The week just 
closed li+; been the best we have experienced 
for harvesting purposes since the break up of 
hot weather in July, which well-nigh com- 
pletely stopped the hay harvest. At that time 
grass was being cut and put into the stack, in 
excellent condition; in fact, never better and 
those who then secured their hay will have as 
good quality as is possible. Since¥then none 
of first-class grade has been made and there 
are hundreds upon hundreds of acres on which 
grass has been lying, spoiling and discoloring 
and with no chance of carting it to the stack. 
Until now the opportunities of renewing opera- 
tions have been few, but this week a great deal 
has been done, notwithstanding storms, as the 
weather has been drier, there has been more 
sunshine and a prevalance of strong wind. 
These have been advantageous to the cereal 
crops, and in consequence much wheat has 
been cut, and not a little harvested in fairly 
good condition. In the south of England it is 
rare to tind any crops, whether of wheat, bar- 
ley or oats, Which are not ready to cut, and in 
the midlands and the north the sound of the 
reaper is heard on all sides. 

The low prices have convinced the British 
farmer still further of the necessity of econo- 
mizing labor, a lesson which his cousin on the 
other side of the Atlantic has been quicker to 
learn. The wheat, in the few instances where 
threshings have been made, does not turn out 
a heavy yield, which is not surprising, as the 
straw has been lengthy and grass which is not 
renerally found in company with heavy yields. 
The converse is more usually the case. Much 
doubt yet prevails as to the general quality 
of the English wheat crop, but it may be ex- 
pected to be good if weather continues favora- 
ble. 

The barley crop has suffered most from the 
indifferent weather, as price depends more 
upon colors than in the case of wheat, and the 
rain has caused discoloration where it has been 
beaten about. There are even yet better hopes 
for barley, which is of more value to the Brit- 
ish farmer. Oats have been doing well and 
promise a heavy yield. All three cereals point 
to close about an average, but their position is 
critical. The roots are extremely good, but po- 
tatoes are under an average, and there are too 
many reports of disease, though the attack can- 
not be said to be severe up to the present. 

Our home markets do not give promise of bet- 
ter prices, notwithstanding the position at home 
and abroad. In the other large centers trade 
is not of that character which points to a per- 
manent advance of prices. It is quite remark- 
able how little the bad reports from the United 
States—of injury by severe drouth—have really 
influenced British business. This indicates 
that, what with recently developed sources of 
supply, so much does not depend upon the 
United States as was the case only a few years 
ago. Therefore, the harvests of other coun- 
tries become of great interest. 

From France reports tell of unfavorable con- 
ditions, especially in the north and west, and 
early threshings of wheat do not give so much 
weight as was expected; in the north the 
sheaves are bulky, but quality is not up to 
what is desired; in the east and south the crop 
is good as a whole. The estimate of the wheat 
crop in France is between 352 and 344 million 
bu, which is the largest for 20 vears, the quan- 
tity in 1874 being 360 million bu. There 
are not so many facilities for getting informa- 
tion on Russian crops as in other countries, 
but the general impression is that the yield of 
wheat will not be so large as it was last year, 
there being an unusual variation in the differ- 
ent parts of the empire. The maize crops have 
suffered from heat and drouth as in the United 
States, and a loss of 60 to 70 per cent is spoken 
of in tlie Black sea and Azov provinces. In 
Germany we have reports of rye with abnormal 
straw and wheat with short straw and grain 
bad in color; the threshing of the former gives 
satisfactory results, as rye has done in Eng- 
land, where also there was great length of 
straw. but many blind ears. Belgium boasts of 
an excellent rye crop, yielding from 36 to 38 
bu per acre, but the quality is scarcely on 
@ par with last season’s, as it has been affected 
by frequent rains. Holland and Sweden are 
troubled with rainy weather which is proving 
detrimental to the quality of the cereals here 
grown; but on the other hand we have Hun- 





ary complaining of drouth and heat, which 
1as. continned for nearly six weeks with few 
but unimportant exceptions, to the great injury 
of maize. A large portion of this crop has also 
been lost in Italy through want of moisture. 
The shortness. in the European crop of maize 
should benefit the United States by its effect 
on prices, as there cannot be a big yield of this 
class of produce. Some uncertainty prevails 
as to the effect of India on wheat, as rates will 
be affected by the storingjor non-storing of this 
cereal; if prices tend upward, much may be 
exported; if the tendency is downward, wheat 
will be kept as far as poss#ble in hope of 
better times. 

Our meat markets are not particularly 
healthy, but they do not recede. The only 
change of any moment is in United States cat. 
tle, which at the beginning of this week, at the 
Deptford market, made 4c to le more per lb, 
the prices ranging from 11} to 11fe per lb, with 
an occasional 12c. The prospect for firm prices 
at least appears to be good. 


High Prices for Potatoes are indicated for the 
future by the present conditions of the crop of 
Irish or common potatoes. The area as returned 
by the department of agriculture we place at 
2,911,000 acres, a gain of about 300,000 acres over 
last year or 5%. Except in Northern New England 
and ina few of the western states where the crop 
is not important, the returns show yields from 25 
to} 50,% below last year’s out-turn. Canada has 
about 500,000 acres under potatoes. There is no 
material increase in breadth in Ontario or the 
maritime provinces, but conditions have been 
more favorable than in the United States, and 
probably Canada can export several million bush- 
els to eastern and northern markets, now that the 
tariff is reduced from 25 to 15e per bu. Sweet pota- 
toes may also interfere with an advance in Irish 
to some extent. Our annual report of this crop 
is now being taken with great thoroughness, cov- 
ering this continent, Great Britain and Europe, 
and every potato grower is urged to report to us 
at once his acreage and yield this year and last. 
Meanwhile department returns permit this pre- 
liminary comparison (the states being classified 
according to the groupings shown by maps on 
second page of cover) of present promise with 
previous crops: 

-Condition~. Acres Yield of Crop Bu Price 

Aug. % July Number Total per bu 

East 4 97 171,000 10 18,321, +700 
Middle 76 % 892,000 5s : 2 

Central 6 : 1,336,000 

West { 96 109 000 

South ; 203,000 2,6 

Total $ 2,711,000 i, 155.9 

. 2,605 000 72 = 183,000,000 

2,506,000 » 155,000,000 

2,661,000 ‘ 250,000,000 

2.606000 f 150,000,000 

000 5 ©=—-: 218,000,000 

3,000 30 202,000,000 

134,000,000 


*This was the price on Aug. 2d in the leading city mar- 
kets of each group of states. +tAverage of the foregoing 
prices. + From 1893 down, the price given is the average 
} mong f potatoes at the farm in each year as returned on 

ec. Ist. 


The Vienna Grain Congress, which meets an- 
nually the last of August, has just made public 
its estimate on the world’s crops. The United 
States wheat crop is placed at 390,000,000 bu 
against an estimate last year of 382,000,000, both 
no doubt under rather than over the mark. The 
Indian yield for °94 is placed at 235,000,000 bu 
against 253,000,000 bu last year. The United States 
corn crop is estimated at 1,500,000,000 bu, compared 
with 1,809,000,000 bu a year ago. Taking 100 as the 
standard for 1893, the congress’ crop report for 
1894 by percentages is as follows: 

Wheat Rye Barley Oats 
Austria, 100 95 98 96 
Hungary, 99 
Germany, 107 
France, 
Russia, 
Great Britain, 
Moldavia, 
Wallachia, 
Netherlands, 
Belgium, 
Switzerland, 
Jenmark, 
Sweden and Norway, 


Less Heavy Leaf Tobacco was planted this 
year in the southern states than in 1893 by nearly 
20 %, or upward of 100,000 acres. The crop started 
well, but varying atmospheric conditions in the 
different states influenced the crop somewlhiai. 
During August conditions have been more encour- 
ing, and the possibility for a good crop has im- 
proved. Drouth has prevailed in some parts of 
Tennessee, but tobacco has done well. In Ken- 
tucky the crop is doing well where rain has fallen. 
In Missouri the tobacco crop is at a standstill in 
sections where no rain has fallen, and where 


eo 

there has been plenty of moisture it is improving. 
Ohio tobacco is suffering from drouth over nearly 
the whole state. West Virginia tobacco fields 
need rain, but slight showers in some localities 
have benefited the parched fields. Curings of 
tobacco in North Carolina have been generally 
good. In the eastern district curing has been un- 
usually successful and in the central district it is 
better than last year and the crop of plug wrap- 
pers will be good. In the western district a hail 
storm caused some damage to growing tobacco 
but the injury was too slight to be noticeable. On 
the whole the situation is more encouraging than 
it was a month ago. The department of agricul- 
ture returns a slight increase of acreage in Louis- 
iana and Missouri, the same as last yearin Arkan- 
sas, with decreases in Maryland of 22 %, in Illinois 
and Kentucky of 23, in North Carolina of 28, and in 
Virginia of 47%. Applying these returns to last 
years’ acreage, and adding the department’s esti- 
mate of condition Aug. 1, (100 representing perfec- 
tion) we get this table, but would have to verify 
the data before indorsing it ourselves, though no 
doubt exists as toa much less product than last 
year: 
States. Conddition -——Acres.—. -—Lb 

"94°93 "94 os Ss SS " 
Mda., 74 11,889 15,233 540 9. 
Va., 75 y 84,481 103,003 

77 8 63,610 

1,932 


spa, Crop.* 
M 93 


643 

*The total crop is stated in millions of pounds. 

The Sugar Duty went into effect the first of the 
week and the price of refined at once advanced 
fractionally. The consumption will be very large 
this month owing to the demand for canning and 
preserving fruits. 


Export Trade in Provisions for July shows a 
heavy decline in butter, owing to advancing 
prices in home markets, a large increase in live 
eattle and hog products and the usual values of 
other provisions. Values of pork are higher and 
of eattle well maintained, but other articles are 
slightly lower, so that the total volume of July’s 
provision exports was no more than last year. A 
gratifying gain for the seven months appears 
from the following table of our export trade 
(last three figures or 000s omitted): 

Exports -Month of July,” —7 mos. to July 31, 

of Provisions 1894. 1893. 1894. 1893, 
Butter, lbs, . 7,909 4,388 

total value 38 2316 21338 $540 

value per ib, 5e 17.5¢ 3.8C: 19.le 
Cheese, lbs, 5 5,918 265 41,935 
total value y ‘ 4 
value per ib, 
Cattle, number, 
total value, 
value per head, 93.7: 
Beef, fresh, lbs, 77 13,084 

total ‘value, #128: 815153 

value per tb, TC &.8¢ 
Beef, canned, Ibs, 

value, - 

Beef, salted, lbs, 

tallow, Ibs 
Pork. bbi’d, 

total value, 

value per lb, 

sacon, lbs, 

Hams, Ibs, 

Lard, lbs, 

Oleo oil, Ibs, 

Oleomargarine, lbs, 
total value, 
value per 1b, 


Total, 14,785 814,869 106,816 88,025 


The Chicago Fat Stock Show will be held this 
year Nov 22 to Dec 1 inclusive, and the superin- 
tendents of the various departments will meet in 
conference this week to make arrangements. 


Grain Storage Rates at thej public ware- 
houses in the west have been so recently re- 
duced that farmers cannot expect to receive any 
immediate benefit. The change is none the less 
gratifying, however, especially as it is remem- 
bered that when the old and high rates were 
first put in force wheat was selling around a 
dollar a bushel instead of 50 to 60 cents as now. 
The elevators at Duluth and West Superior have 
simply cut the rates of storage in two, making 
theirs 4c per bu for the first 15 days and ec for 
each succeeding 30 days. At Chicago the redue- 
tion has been much less important. The first 
storage remains %,c for ten days and _ subse- 
quently the rate is 44,c for each ten days against 
\%e as formerly. The general reduction in the 
northwest should mean the ultimate saving of a 
good many dollars to grain growers. 








This Year’s Wool Production. 





The New Clip of 1894 in the United States is 
the lightest in several years, owing to the heavy 
reduction in humber of sheeep, unfavorable sea- 
son und feel- 


ing among sheep men. The national depa:tinent 


poorer cure due to the ciscouraged 


of agriculture returns this year’s clip at 54, lbs of 


head, or 246,000,000 lbs, but our estimato 
’ ’ 


averages 6.2 lbs per head, a total of 256,000,000 Ibs. 





In arriving at this result we bave applied the de- 
partment’s returns to the weights per tieece that 
were so laboriously verilficd last year by Secretary 
North of the national wool 1nanufacturers’ asso- 
the best 
considerably larger in many 
partinent figures. We 
returns of number of sheep Jan. 1 as indicative 
of the number shorn, but place the pruiled 
for the year June "94, ut 54 
against 46 million Ibs in 782, owing to great 
slaughter of sheep the past year. The shrinkage 
of the new clip in scouring (on the national ssso- 
the resulé in sconred wool 
also, appears in the table. 


jation, which are basis extant, though 


than the de 


states 


accept the department 


wool 
inillions 


3), 


ended 
the 


eiation’s basis), and 


This table indicates the wool el!pped or pulled between 
July |, "93, and Joly 1,°%4 Numbers of sheep are stated 
in round thousands, last three figures omitted. Averaze 
weight for fleece is stated in Ibs. Total clip is in millions 
of Ibs: thus Maine returns 7.106.000 lbs tast year and 
1,800,000 Ibs this season. Under “scoured,” the column 
headed “%"” shows the average per cent that the nn- 
washed wool sbrivks in scouring, and the figures headed 
“ibs” show the estimated net weight of scoured wool in 
wiillious of Ibs or fraction thereof. 

























Total clip, sconred. 
eon. Fleece, tbs. mill. Ibs. 
1s — DO i 5) Hh Ibs. 
Main Y 6 ay 2 1.8 Lo 
New Hampehire, 15 1 7 7 Os > 
Vermont, b=] v8? Ty 8 2.2 ” a) 
M achusetts, s Sl 6 6 4 i 15 2 
bed i 6 > P| Al 40 " 
42 1) 5 M4 2 2 15 1 
lat IR ONY OG a 83 53 
Gl eB 5 5 3 $8 1 
wy oT U6 CG a8 $23 & 4.1 
14 % iM 4h 1 1 ws wv 
JT ii 45 
,. “ 2 45 12 
ingema, 
th Carolina, me) 4) ) 
) Carolina, ‘ 5 2 
’ 14 w o) 
Florida, § 3 at 
Alabama, 14 4 Ee 
Mississippi, 2.1 i] B ] 
Louisiana, 3 ” 4 
‘Texas, 27.7 Os 8.8 
Arkansas, 1.4 w m 
Tennessee, 29 fs 15 
West Virginia, 1.6 45 
neky, 6.1 et) 3.0 
18.4 wo 
16.2 
> js 
> of 67 
Wisconsin, (iM OF 
Minnesota, = 3.0 1.1 
Jowa, 7 Ohg 5.0 19 
Missouri, 6 OM 6.2 2.9 
Kansas, 7 2.2 7 
Nebraska, 4 2 2 D 
California, iy oy Bs 86 
Oregon, S 7% 19.46 rm] 
Nevada, 8 ble 44 1 
Colorado, 7% 7 92 ) 
Arizona, i ¥ a 5.2 ms 
North Dakota, mw (1 GM Og 24 l 
South Dakota, 5 x 6 2.0 a") 
Idaho, 8 ™ 6.1 t 
Montana, 7 iM 177 * 9 
New Mexico, 4 4% «+124 5 
Utah, 7 7%) «148 8 
Washington, 7 4 58 0 
Oklahoma, } 7 
Wyoming, iw 11% Sg 73% «6102 63 2.9 
” "Potal, 47.274 45048 64 6S 8S eM 12141 
Add pulled wool, million Lbs, 0 3 85 
Total clip, fleece and pulled, million lbs, a5 3.0 4 





A Retimeecd Supply of wool is quite apparent. 
We estimate the fleece and pulled wool of the 
United States from July 1 lasé year to the same 
date this season at 24,000,000 lbs less than the pre- 
vious years clip, while importe have been only 55 
against 172 million Ibs. The total supply for the 
year is under 400 millions against 536 last year, 
compared with an average of 460,000,000 lbs during 
the four years 18903 inclusive. The domestic 
produet will yield about 114 million Ibs against 
122 last season, of scoured. Onr figures for 
raw wool thus compare, to which is added the 
number of sheep in the United States on Jan. 1 of 
each year: 





Years ended —In millions of lbs Total Sheep 
June 38. Domestic. Lnports. Supply. Millions. 
1884, 0 a 395 45 
1R93, 364 172 536 47 
1492, 333 134 467 45 
1891, 307 Ny 426 3 
1890, 310 101 i 35 
1886, 323 108 431 48 
1880, 264 56 320 35 
init, 163 68 231 2 


Cheese has averaged better proportionately 
than butter in the markets so tar this season. 
There are two reasons for this. The first and 
most important one consists in the fact that more 
good, sound cheese has been offered and there is 
2 correspondingly increased demand for it; the 
second reason is the aggressiveness of the hog 
butter makers who have forced great quantities 
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of their vile compound 
reducing by jusi that 
genuine butter. 


on the market, thereby 
amount 
Give us plenty of good cl 


the demand for 





and ihe demand will still further increase. 
less we have of the hali-skim monstrosity the 
better for all concerned. 
, On tle increase, for the first tame in sev- 


eral ycars. 


Our exports of cheese 


are als 


The Holstein-Friesian Association of America 
has appropriated a large sum of money for dupli- 








ealing the prizes it gave at fairs last year. These 
comp ms will be held at the siate fairs of 
lowa, onsin, Ohio, Dlinois, Nebraska, Indiana 
and New York, and at the New England fair at 
Worcester, Mass, Persons interested can procure 
details by addressing the secretaay, FY. L. Hough- 


ton of Brattleboro, Vt. 


They are not Erish.—Young Reader, Cobden 
Co., Hl.: They are not Irish potatoes, although 


very generally so mis-caHed. The white potato isa 
native of the American continent, aud Europeans 
never saw one until the seed was taken to Europe 
from America. To call it Irish is to perpetuate an 
Irish bull. It probally acquired that misnomer by 
reason of the fact that the potato was very largely 
grown in Treland, and to this day forms a large 
proportion of the food of the labering classes. yj 

Lots of Maine Potatoes will be available for 
market owing to tie heavy yield and larger acre- 
age. Good prices are looked forand the crop in 
Aroostook county alone will be worth four mil- 
lion of doliars. So important a crop has this be- 
come for the farmers there, and its development 
is so largely extended by the building of the new 
railroad through that coun+y, in opening up to 
potato culture farms that were too far away 
from points of shipment to make their growing 
profitable, that along the line of this new road 
sites fur twelve large storage warehouses for po- 
tatoes awaiting shipment have been decided upon, 
five or six of which will be erected this fall. 








The Peach Market is af anomaly so far this 
seuson. Everybody concedes the crep short out- 
side of California, and while high prices are theo- 
retically in order, shippers of Jersey peaches can 
secure only moderate 10 small figures. Canners 
at the big cities are getting the fruit cheap, thou- 
sands of baskets selling in New York last week 
around 35, 40 and 50e. Furthermore, fancy large 
yellow peaches, which ordinarily bring extreme 
prices, command little premium this season. Cal- 
ifornia fruit is so plentiful and so attractive in 
appearance that retailers show it the preference. 





Wheat for Feed is being shipped East from 
Chicago and other centers in increasing quanti- 
ties. Feeders all through York state and New 
England are waking up to the fact that No. 3 red 
wheat is now considerably cheaper than corn, 
and are pushing their local dealers to supply 
them with it. Considerable whole wheat has al- 
ways been sold in the east for hen feed, but it is 
now being used for horses and feattle. The short 
corn crop will still further inerease this extra 
demand for both ,whole wheaé and wheat bran 
and shorts, all of which will have a govd influence 
on the wheat market, 


€orn Packing in Maine.—Swees corn forpack- 
ing is less than an average. This result was fore- 
seen from the early spring. As late as April the 
canned corn of last year was largely piled up 
in western warehouses, and manufacturers were 
not anxious to contract for aceeage. In conse- 
quence of this, not above 63 corm packing faoto- 
ries will operate in Maine this yoar against some- 
thing over 80 last year—aHi of these with a much 
redueed acreage. The crep is fully up to the 
average in condition, and all up aad down the 
rich river valleys of the western and central 
counties (for sweet corn growing has not ex- 
tended much east of the Koarpebee valicy) are 
magnificent fiekis of strong, dark-colored, rank- 
growing corn, with the big ears sticking out all 
over the large stalks, injured by the cold wave of 
Aug. 21-22. Packing begins next week. 

Prizs for Brk+ wes -2t eine reasing popu- 
larity of Berkshire swine is attested by the num- 
erous registrations made during the past six 
months. Regular and special prizes of $10,000 are 
offered by the various state and provincial fair 
associations of 1894. County and district fair 
associations will increase that amouut to $20,000. 
Full particalars as to premiums offered at all 
state and provincial fairs the present season on 
Berkshire swine will be furnisbed by C. F. Mills, 
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Springfield, !i1., secretary of the Berkelh're o1r2<° 
ers association. 





Dairying in California shows an encou so): 
increase, aided very much by the erect o 
ereameries in grazing sectio 4 
have had the effeet of improving the qua iy « 
our dairy stock. There is still room for » vc: 7 
material for California last year imocr.el 
some 2,000 tons of butter, and 1,800 tons cf ¢).ces 
To produce this quantity would require abot 
000 Cows. 


different 








gain, 


This represents an opening for the 
business to thjs extent, or an increase of abcs. < 
Ther: 
also 20,000 tons of meat and packing house 
products imported, which would be very larce!: 
produced at home on the by-products of the Cais 
were there sufficient of these establishmi..ts ‘J 
supply the home demand. Much the same cu... 
dition of affairs exists in Oregon and Waslit. sto 
and ihroughout the arid region. 


per cent on the present number of cows. 
were 


Beet Sugar.—There are in the United St<* 
day seven factories engaged in mauninc. 
beet sugar, three in California, one in Utah, ! 
Nebraska and one in Virginia. Six years ao : 

600 pounds were produced, last year the am. 2" 
was 45,000,000 pounds. Beots in this country : 

a larger percentage of sugar than those grow’: !: 
Europe, and béet growing has been rather iior* 
profitable to the farmer than the growing o- 
cereals. 





Ww 





Wind Mill Power.—Dr De Foulk has 
Penusyivania farm a wind mill which oper’ - 
pump forcing water to the hog pens, shee, /..., 
barn yard and the residence. It also grins 
his feed and cuts all his fooder. The whole « ; 
ratus, mills, ete., cost less than $600. He find 
very profitable investment, with two or ths: 
dreds of hogs, as many sheep, with cattre o1 
horses. Wind mill power is being ajpjpitc. 
profitably for irrigation, and its use is de.j‘is.e. 
to bring the great benefits of irrigation witbi 
reach of many who now consider irrigation “.: 
practicable. 








The Oat Harvest Returns indicate an 
condition, some parts of the great centra!’ elt 
which usually yield liberally turning ou} ver 
poorly. The’ general condition of the co» ) 
breadth, according to the Depariment isnres, 
was 76.5 August Ist, compared with, 77.7 in July, 
and 78.3 in August, 93. Taking into consideration 
the acreage sown to oats, which was slightiyv ‘ecs 
than a year ago, and approximately 27,000 9k 
acres, the position of the crop points to a yrel«é cf 
something like 610,000,000 bushels. That cf fist 
year was returned at 638,800,000 bushels, 2i0d the 
92 yield 661,000,000 bushels. Stocks of old o's ©5 
leading markets, both East and West, are sin. . 
and prices have shown no indications of any > \r- 
ticular recession, nor are they likely to as bong a» 
fodder crops generally are so uppromising. 4 














TOBACCO. 


cFrom Page 19.) 
difference between the plots. On the fallow pt to 
quantity of moisture, thanks to frequent showers, k %.o0s 
pretty neuer the same till the heavy rain of eariy Anu. t. 
But where the <7 stood the quency of water becap.c 
steadily and rapidly smaller, till at the end of .jniy on‘y 
4.5% was left In the tilth of the soil. difference ts 
due to the tremendous evaporation of water throu:h the 
leaves of the crop. 

Without skillful tillage itis quite certain a good ercp 
could not have been harvested, for the tobacco woukl 
have been parched by drouth. It is quite as essentz o 
know how and when to cultivate a crop as to undersits | 
how to fertilize it, top it, or handle it etherwike. The-o 
is not space here to discuss the subject adequately, bir 
suceessful growers are alive to the necessity of »} 

















bao : 
and frequent Cultivation, and of “breaking the cres:” 
after rains, to hold what’ water has gone into the svi: 
ADVANTAGES OF THOROUGH TILLAGE. 
Occasionally one meets with the view that the good « 
tillage is that it throws moist earth from time to tire 


against the stalks, and so provides them with trore tmer-- 
ture, and ¢ nb, that “stirring the soil makes it cryer. 
Both are totally wrong. In a dry day tite wth 





thrown up loosely by the s alks quickly loses wil teit sar 
one per cent or two of its moisture. But this icine 
goes into the air and not Into the tobacco } ‘ > 
ring the surface of the soil does not make the ; mar 
dryer, but it breaks the capillary tubes and erocoe 
through which water is drawn up from below wa “ns 
off into the air, so that its reali cifect is to check (+. por - 
tion enormously. 

To illustrate this effect. On June 27, soil saniyl ere 
drawn frow uutilled land lying 20 ft from ihe ive » 
lots. This untilled land had lain for 10 years iii eae 4 
or and bore a straggling grewth of blackberi . i 
roverty grass, evidently parched with drouti. > »- 
Pecoe land was in the same condition two years : 
was now under thorough cultivation, covered wi; é 
bacco crop which was growiug rapidly. but not :. ori 
at all for lack of water. The untilled land havi «. 
of water in it to the depth of 42 in, while the a 
land had 6.9 %; the untilled land was parched & «© uc 
tilled laud had enongh moisture for the tela > : 
Similar observatious have been made this year i /- 
son Lanphear ou a somewhat different type vic-.. - 


E. H. Jenkins, Ct ex sta, New Haven, Ct. 
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“AARKET SITUATION. 


TUESDAY EVENING, Aug 28, 1894. 
sare at hand pointing fo further im- 
in the business situation, taking the 
whole. This is naturally slow and 
ble degree uneven, some sections 
rnpid advances than othe The 
ik clearings last week showed a 
inerense of about 4 per cent over the 
!eneriod, and furthermore were a fifth 
nm the volume last year. Af that time, 
icy Were particularly small, as the de- 

f lust summer was then so pronounced. 
*bocen two disturbing elements, one of 
arneter, the other fraught with more 
esiness. The movement of foreign 
sec at ports of entry bas been delayed 
eoiplications in the enforcement of the 
iv bill. Strikes and lockouts at certain 
utncturing centers have caused some 
tov hope is entertained that the situ- 

wedlily grow better. 

yivee has assumed a position rather 
ic to those with a surplus for the 
‘his is not universal but general. 
ome unpropitious weather conditions 
fheat prices exhibited a tendency to 
na there was rather better buying for 
unt. Corn and other coarse grains 
e ruled steady to firm, with the 
ional set-backs, while hay is easy 
iexcloped faet that the ’ crop is 
cont short of last year. The greatest 
|, however, has taken place in the 
sof farm eatile, althongh hogs are a 
most of the leading distributing 
enters. Dairy products show no 
e and fruits are moderately active. 
“ to-night were quoted as follows: 


TRE aaaeaanthl TRADE. 


rntive Prices and Visible Supplies. 


iUvLESALE PRICES OF LEADING GRAINS AND 
NDARD GRADES, AT DIFFERENT POINTS. 

Corn Oats Timothy Clover 

30 *405 *9 00 

"609 *9 50 

2650300 6 60@7 00 

_ 525 


31@: 32 — - 


*90@1 10 *6 50 
; _ 3840 tl 2@13 
per cenutal. *tPer ewt of 112 Ibs. Other prices 
i 
AT CHICAGO FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. 
Wheat Sorn Oats 
543gc 5alye 30¢ 
M4e 30%c 
574ge 
625,c 52% 35 
on, Aug °8—Py Cable to American Agricul- 
we Wheat market continues nearly steady 
e'ing at all active. Offerings to arrive 
vi prices remain low, with red Ameri- 
.tgentine equal to 60@61¢ per bu. Wheat 
by English farmers is not quotably 
vor flour slightly better figures are 


sso, the wheat market has shown a fair ce- 
is, the situation being in the main rather 
little disposition on the part of those favor- 
sell the commodity off. The move- 
yx both the winter and spring sec 
' and this is the principal bearish 
‘moment. Naturally the visible supply is in- 
yi I y and is now about 6,000,000 bushels greater 
o Prices have been helped by the better 
sh wheat on the part of European buyers, 
+ “t the continent will want a considerable 
r mixiny with their own crop, which has been 
coutinued Wet weather. Cables in the main 
audi the exports for the week a little better 
ofa is k ago, yet less than they should be at 
4 The trade is taking cognizance of the 
is a fairly liberal de mand for the lower 
«ding purposes, and according to our reports 
commtry the consumption seems to be daily on 
“avec. Advareing tendencies in the market, how- 
been cheeked by some of the state crop bul- 
vhieh indieate a more favorable yield than had 
sippoved. Advices from the northwest indicate a 
t- atn, and of course all this serves to prevent the 
tf prices on record from getting out of the rut. 
icfton has beet only fair, with the interest rather 
rin December, which sold at a range of 56%@ 
| closed a shade higher than a week ago at 5734¢, 

‘ auppert Monday, September selling at 5444 
sh were at 54@ 54ige for new No. 2 red, "52 


rly active and subject to frequent changes, 

weiertone much of the time one of moderate 

~s, “hoish the price range was narrow. More or 
.aitin the corn belt and large receipts from the old 
bwid nm weakness at one time, but the specula 

ket med te be largely over-sold and there- 

* quiek rattie The local stock and the visible supply 

are oh cechledly small, and this had much to do with 
the manifested strength. Foreigners are taking hold in 
very sparing’ manner, and the exports remain small. 
Cables asarule are firm. The cash offerings met with 


THE LATEST MARKETS 





ready sale, shippers taking liberal quantities. The week 
closed with rather more than le gained, Se ptember rest- 
ing at 55e after ranging at 52441055 May Was about 2¢ 
di count. Light sales in store were at 54':@55e for No 2 
mixed, for do yeltow, and 5434¢ for No 3 by sample. 
F ved fair attention on the part of boih specu- 
intors and cash buyers, and prices in. the main were 
eady. May was in good demand much of the time at 
ia we and the near tutures receive moderate attention. 

Cash demand was about as usual. No. 2 for September 
delivery sold at 2945 a@3l ge and closed at 304y¢. Sample 
sales tinally were al 264@281gc for No 3 mixea and 324,@ 
ase for No 3 white. 

RYE was dull with a firm undertone, the receipts con- 
tinuing small. Distiller ul millers bough sparingly, 
henee the offerings were adequate. Offerings on future 
account were sinall and this helped the market in a de- 
gree. No.2 cash dvaneed 2c, selling up to Lee. 
BARLEY was easic owing to weakness in other 
and increased receipts at this point. Maltsters buy 
indiffe. ntly ana the de mand for this class of ne is not 
as large as it will be later. The quality of new barley is 
generally good, with more hig h rade offered than in sev- 
eral years. Prices declined 2@3e and at the close No 2 
was quotable at }4@55e, with bie ane best bid for Septem 
ber. Cash sales of No 3 were at 52@34c. FLAXSEED was 
disturbed by the changes in the import duty, and buyers 
showed a disposition to let the market alone. There was 
an early break of 2¢4e which was rye gee 4 recovered, 
No lon the track closing at #1 23@1 24 with December 

2 TIMOTHY feed offerings from the new crop are 

er and this results in an easier tone. Operators in 
many instances seem to regard’a break in prices as immi- 
nent. For the week there wasa sharp deeline of 50a70e 
3 100 ths, new prime for September delivery selling at 
495, and bag iss sat the close at 5@530. October 480. 
CLOVER wasfdull with little doing. October declined 
2@30¢ and finally quoted at 8 90.7%, 

At Toledo, WUEAT has been fairly active, the stock 
here decreasing about 4g million in the week past, Chi- 
eago increasing sharply. Exporters are taking moder- 
ately, buc not enough to help the market much. Re- 
ceipts of new winter wheat are fair. No 2 red for Sept 
shipment is quotable at S4e. CLOVER SEED is naturally 
attracting much interest, and-reports on the crop are de- 
cidedly irregular. Speculative demand has fallen off with 
some selling for country account, while there is no 


sticular demand on the part of investment. buyer 


close September seld at $545 and October 
quiet, No 2 selling around 30'g¢ and No 2 whit 

At Minneapolis, WHEAT has been inclined to follow 
Chicago and the seaboard, and in the main exhibits 
more or less strength. As at other distributive centers 
there is considerable talk about the consumption of 
wheat as animal food, a substitute for corn. ln the north- 
west threshing progresses favorably, although interrupted 
by occasional showers. In the main the quality of the 
new wheat is good, with a smaller proportion ef Low 
grade than in any recent year. The demand for whe me on 
track has kept up and among buyers the elevator comp: 
nies and milling © ‘rns are well represented. 
> s of cash wheat sat pte included Ne 

io @59e, Nol northern at 55@5xc, No 2 northern i 
No 3 vats 30@304gc, No 3 barley 47 4734 c. 

At New York, WHEAT prices clearly show the need of 
better export buying, and the market in the main is 
rather slack. Speculative interest has been small for 
several days, the close of the week bringing a slightly 
firmer tone, owing chiefly to the better cables and re- 
ports of wet weather in England. Exporters’ bids are a 
shade under the market: and prevent much business. 
FLOUR continued dull at former prices. CORN was quiet 
and firm in sympathy with the west, shorts buying mod- 
erately. OATS keep in line and closing sales are around 
433yc for September and 4c for October, May_ remaining 
Steady at 3%. September clover Z9I@LU % 100 Ibs, October 
975, tliothy 5 75@6 10. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


Comparative Prices on Best Offerings. 
Cattle A Sheep 
5 40@5 50 5 3 4003 60 
New York, 255 50 3 25@3 50 
Cincinnati, 4 50@4 75 2 50@2 75 
Ouaha, 80 
St Louis, 485 95 2 50 

At Chicago, the cattle market Ifas been enjoy- 
ing something akin to a boom during the last 
few days, and for the week prices for the better 
grades of beef animals advanced 30435¢ P 100 ths 

w. Not in many weeks have corn-fed steers 
been as high as at present. The supply of these 
has been small and all classes of buyers were 
well represented. The activity noted in the 
better grades of beef animals has not extended 
to the just fair grades of cattle, which were in 
more than plentiful supply. The aggregate 
receipts for the week were about upto an aver- 
age, With the usual proportion of Texas and west- 
erns. With so many of these deseriptions there 
seems to be little prospect of any immediate 
improvement in the undergrades .of nativ 
especially as the drouth and seant pastur: ige, 
coupled with high prices tor coarse feed, serve to 
stimulate free marketing. Feeders are buying : 
few droves of decent light weight steers, but the 
bulk go to butchers. While afew sales of fine to 
fancy native beeves were as high as $5 35a5 50 
and en especially choice brought a shade 
more, the bulk of sales were at 485 down to 425. 
Good corn-fed cows and butchers’ stock generally 
was in fair demand and relatively firm. A liber: 
proportion of Texas cattle were consigned direct 
to local butehers and sueh as were actually on 
the market met with ready disposition. The 
latest quotations follow: 
Extra prime steers, $5 25@569 Good stockers and 

140 to 1600 feeders, 
, Common stockers and 


At Chicago, 


2 by He avy, 500 Ibs 
and upward, 
Fair to 49 steers, C light, 100 to 
1150 to 1400 Ibs, $ hy 
cows and heifers, 2 Choree corn-fed Texas 
to fair cows and steers, 
heifers, 25) Fair to med éo, 
Common to choice Grass Tex stee 
bulls, 150 225 Grass cows ond. ‘pulls, 
HoGs have shared the strength noted above, 
but in a less degree, and the net advance 


prices for the week was limited to 10@20¢c. Receipts 
included a good many common to ti air hogs, and 
anything known us “grassy’’ must sell at a con- 
siderable giseount from the prices for good corn- 
fed animals. The best of the latter sell well with 
shippers to the eastern markets good buyers at 
top quotations. The pryvision market is in a 
fairly satisfactory position with « good demand 
for pork product for shipment, and this is natur- 
wily helpful to hogs. Best droves of heavy are 
selling close to $6, with the bulk of the supply 
going at 5 75a5 95, light at5 6005 90 and mixed lots 
at565@595. Common and interior droves sell all 
the way down to 450a5, 

SHEEP respond slowly to the general tone of 
strength clsewhere at the yards, and there 1s the 
old burdensome ery of oversupplies. This is 
particularly true of inferior to common droves, 
which sell slowly at the low rates prevailing. 
Good to choice wethers brought full recent prices 
vhile lambs were weak to a shade lower. The 
dry weather in the west has fe« coh these unde- 
sirable sheep to marketand this serves tode press 
the whole list of prices. Good to choice ni itives 
are quoted at $3a370 and westerns at 
with common to poor lots at 1 Ta: 
pative yearlings $2543 75 and spring lambs 3 
a4, with common grades 2438 50. 

At New York, cattle shared the strength noted in 
the western markets and prices have gradvally crept up 
1h@2%e F WoOlbs. The demand for good beef cattle has 
beeu fairly satisfaciory with few prime to choice lots 
offered. Rough a.d inferior des are unchanged. 
American live cattle were que the close of 
week a shade lower in London a mlltse and the 
ness here was small Medinm teers £4 ¢ 
with good to choice quota a emium, Cows 
bulls 18543 10, and veal calves 5@7, for fair to 
with grassers at 2500275. HoG rain firm with choice 
light weights quotable up to6 lod nal m ixed lots 5 65@ 
610. Sieber have shown little « «, ruling fairly steady, 
With choice lots closing a trifle firmer, while lambs are in 
more than plentiful s Common to choice sheep 
2253 25, lambs at 4 75@5: 


At Khuffalo, cattle receipts for the week are about the 
same as the week before, with many of the best consigned 
through to the seaboard. Offering f d to choice 
beeves have been small throughout, ane le common 
grades average ae stendy, best ) steers ruled 
firmtoa shade higher. Hogs have n slightly larger 
supply, but in the main the market steady to 
firm ne @ gued Goulend fer the & tter gr Pe -fed 
animals, sales some st. it advance, 
Mixed lots Closed at + S05 OH, CO ws 5 W@ 
6, With rough 4 75@5 50. tead sirable 
in quality, poor lots continuing dull. i narl is not 
satisfactory to salesmen, the (le ‘mand proving indifferent 

des, Wile some oa the lots were almost unsala- 
lambs the tat 450, fair to choice 
Sheep 2 50@2, 

At Pittsburg, the receipts of good cattle are small and 
the market for all such continues rin with common 
grades slow. Hogs are steady and sheep slow. Good to 
prime cattle £4 604 90 with fancy at a premium, common 
to fair 4254 50, good bute her k 35003 90, fair light 
steers suliable for stoekers 22543 Philadelphia hogs 
5 855 00, Yorkers 5 755 85, i 5. s and rough 
lots pad, eXtra sheep 3 5 2 5, poor lots 140 
@175, lambs 204, yearling fi . al eal 626 50. 
In the market for other farm produce : ‘ movement 
is the rule and prices show no importar 
crop hay l2@l4 for baled timothy, 
straw %@10, wheat do 5a6, clover 
timothy seed 250@275 % bu, 
rye 3 75, butter, se 
rime 22c, ladle pac! “el 
fork factory eese, ch 
Onio flats 8@9c, part skimmed 5@s8e 
dz, western l64@l1%¢, ice-house stoc k l@l54ge, 

RY@9%e Bb, ring chickens 9@92gc, broilers l4@lée, 
white potatoes 35@5vce ®B bu, bran 15@:16 BB ton, 


JIAIRY PRODUCTS. 


The Cheese Trade. 

At New York, the market is very stronz. Underpriced 
cheese is searce and firm in comparison with higher 
crasles. ; large colored, faney 95,@9%e 
arge ch %? é , common to fair 8@83g¢ small 
colered fe wey 9a We, N Y part skims, Chen Co, 64,@6%4e, 

Y full skims Fa3 

“At Chicago, the market is dull. Standard make, full 
creams— Young America, choice 9@l0c # tb, ch twins 9@ 
4c, single flat 914@9¢e, ch cheddars 844@8%¢c, off goods 
baie. 

Massachusetts—At Springfield, the market is firm 
and steady. Vt. full cream twins i04ge, sage, plain l0c, 
skims 6@7e. At Worcester, factory %@!le. 

At Boston, c heese is hivher because of the strength of 
other markets. Liv shilling higher, 
Dealers report only a r loes , a: New Liverpool 
48c, extra NY 959% irsts 744@s1jc, extra Vt 944c, 
seconds 6@7e, sage 10c, part skims 4@6c, Ohio flat extra 
83ye, firsts Tse. 

Maine—At Augusta, factory and « 
Portland, Me and Vt factory II@I1}%sc. 
1actory l0@ilc, dairy lic. 

The Butter Market. 

At Chicago, the penenee is quiet and slow. Feeling 
easy for all exce pt fancy makes, which remain. steady. 
Extra creameries 2344¢ R lb, extra dairies (Cooley) 20¢, 
fresh packing stoc k 12¢, ladles 12@14c 

At »ston, the market has advanced during the week, 
but mainly from sympathy with other markets. Strictly 
fine butter is comparatively short, but butter in ge ners al 
is in full supply. Extra northern creamery 2334@24c # lb, 
extra eastern 3 ‘ xtra Vt dairy 2iec, extra N N “Ue, 
extra cer nery boxe s 4@ 2” 


domestic new l0e. At 
At Bangor, best 


», extra dairy 22c. 

w York, the past week has ruled slow and 
dull Pn “ul grades. The speculators who bought heavily 
during the two previous weeks, anticipating a rise, are 
now supplied and direct consumption is the only thingfto 
keep stock moving. Receipts are light, with fancy 
creamery scarce. N. Y¥. and Pa. fresh extra creamery 
2kwe BW lb, Elgin extra 244c, thirds to firsts 16@ “athe? 
state dairy half-tubs extra, firsts 21@22c, seconds I7@1 


thirds Melee, Western imitation creamery, choice 18¢, 
Western dairy firsis i6m@iic, se if3 , June fac 








144als\e, cvrrent make 144@14%c, June 
current make firsts 4@144%c, seconds 1344@ 
thirds l3c. Cheese is strong with an upward ten- 
Fancy full, em@am state, large 95@9%c, choice 
ize, good to prime 9@94e, fane y small 934 alve, com- 
Lo prime 844@934c,part skins 6444@6%c, full skims 2@3e. 
At Springfield, receipts are light on 
prices higher. Creamery prints 
, tubs 2le, cooking stock l0@ 
cre amery prints 25@26c, tubs 
, fair to good 20@25c. 
, ee@aee, ball 22c. At Portland, 
At Bangor, best 18@20c, fair 


, firkins 
145,@15e, 











Massachusetts 
ount of drouth and 
, tubs 25e, dairy prints 25e 
At Worceste r c sry e 
asc, choice dairy 22@25 
Maine—At Augusta, cry 
» ery 23@24c. 





eh dairy 17 
to good 16@l7¢. 
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COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 
PRICES AT MINOR CITIES, INTERIOR 
AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 


WHOLESALE 
MARKETS 


OHTO—At Columbus, prices on most kinds of farm 


produce at this important market continue high and con- 
sumers are naturally complaining at the cost of living. 
Local slaugnterers do not begin operations until early 

I aresult meat is relatively higher than it 





J andl as 

Sugar has advat iced fractionally within afew 
the grocery trade in general is rather quiet. 
steady to firm, although wheat 


vrain markets are 
and hay are rather dull. Business men do not look for 
much activity until this month is fairly begun. Old 


wheat is selling at 45@50c and new at practically the same 


wices. Corn from the wagon 50@5ée and in store 48@50c, 
New oats 28¢, clover seed #4 25@4 50, timothy 2 40@2 50, 
baled timothy hay 9710 50, nixed lots 8@9, lots from wag- 


shorts 14, middiings 
fancy butter lG@lic, 
Ohio cream cheese 


way, oat straw 4 50@5, bran 15, 
woice creamery butter 
paces 11@l2e, fresh ¢€ 














Ne York do 104¢e, chickens 2@225 % doz, 

ys 2 50@2 75, ducks, 2 50@3, patent tlour Scal B® 

k, common 80@85c, home rendered lard 9@913c, hams 
issye, shoulders 9@9%%{ec, bacon 844@10!zc, Maiden 
Blush apple $s 45@50c per bu, Bartlett pears 1@1 25, pota- 
toes 455 tomatoes 25430c, melons 7@12e ea, granulated 
sugar 5 100 Ibs, A sugar 5 04, raw linseed oil 5le, 
lard oll 55@60e, wool quiet at 16@l7e for medium washed, 
l2¢l4e for inedium unwash d, 10@12e for fine unwashed. 
No | green hides 24,¢, No 2 2c, No 1 calf skins 4%4c, pelts 


ic, tallow 4e. Re ceipts of hogs during the week were 








moderate with a fair demand for the_ better grades, 
Medium to heavy weights 5 50@5 60, mixed and light 5 40@ 
550, choice veal calves 4 25, common and heavy 2 50@ 
heep 25053 for choice, 2@2 25 for fair to good and 3@ 

, choice cattle 1200 to 1300 lbs 3 50@3 75, me- 





for lamb 








weights 3 25@3 50, fair to good 2 75@3 25, stock cattle 
22502 50, cows and bulls 1 50@3, milch cows 15@35 @ head. 
OHIO— At Cincinnati, grain is quiet, dairy prod 


moderate freedom, fresh fruits 
getables easy. Winter wheat 
@55\sc, mixed oats 31@314ge, ch Ohio 
tlat cheese prime Ohio 7!;@8 se, 
ale, New York do 1l0@103gc, exg 
aucks 


with only 


supply 


ucts are selling 
in ample 
dle, car corn ! 
ermy butter 21@ 
Wesiern cheddar 93, 


and ve 














chickens Ya@livec, roosters 4c, spring 
fancy Duchess : ipples #3, prime to chal ples 1@2 50, é "al 
peaches 1@1 40 # cra, prime to ch freestones 2@3, Cal 
pears 1 20@1 75 # 40-lb cra, prime Bartlett and Flemish 
Beauty 343 25 }# bbl, Concord grapes 1 @ 2-bu stand, Ives 


seedlings 4, prime Early Rose potatoes 5c % bu, river po- 
tatoes 150 % bb!, prime Eastern yellow sweets 27573, 
» toch native onions 1 25@1 50, extra quality light or 
u hogs 5 50@5 65 # ewt, selected butcher qualities 
85, ch to extra shipping steers 4 10@4 35, good to 
fat cows and heifers 3 25@3 75, good to ch stockers 
3@3 25, prime to ch ye arling sheep 3 10@3 25, prime to ch 

ambs 3 25@ 








spring lambs 4 65@4 85, good to ‘gel bute he “4 
375, e ‘aste rn marrowfat beans 275@285, prime foreig yy 
whi te medium and navy 1 R5@I 90, ¢ h easte rn 2, lard 
eh new re 74 11@11 25 BB ton, No 1 10@10 50, clover 9@ 
10, straw 3 50, No 1 green s salted hides 4c, No 2 3c, sheep 
pelts 1 jad0e ea. 

At Toledo, weighed butter 21@23c ® wh, "dairy 19@ 
20c, cheese 8@S8\ge, Ohio standards 6@7c, eggs 15@15yc B 
dz, chickens 7a} > Pb 1 w, turkeys 7@74gc, ducks 8@8Zc. 


atoes 65@70c Hay bu, sweets $3 25@3 50 ® bbl, onions 1 75 
@ 2, cabbage 3@4 % 100, pea beans 2@2 10 ® bu, water- 
melons 7@8 B 100, musk 1 50@175 B bbl, apples 2@2 50 B 
bbl, peaches 75c@1 8 34-bu bskt, pears 1 75@2 tag ‘plums, 
and green i: ges (0@65¢e BW 4g bu bskt. Green 
hides 2!se ®Blb, damaged 134@2c, Ohio deacons 15@30c, 
tallow 41,@43c, washed wool, fine ls@lé6e # Ib, medium 
16@ike. Wheat 52@54¢ ® bu, new oats 32c, shelled corn 59e, 
new hay 8 ® ton, flour s@3 50 B bbl, linseed oil, raw 54e 
gal. prime to choice clover seed 5 85@6 B bu, timothy 2 40 
“255, red top 75@s5ce, Hungarian 115@1 25, German mil- 
let Sa@g90e, common buckwheat 90c @1, Japanese 1 10@1 15. 

At Springfield, butter 22@25c, chickens 20c d w, eggs 
l3c, lard 71ge, potatoes 45c, beans $1 50, dried apples 5c. 

At Dayton, live stock sales show no improvement 
over the preceding market, being in all about 100 receipts. 
small and prices remained much the same, 
ranging at 344@4c. Wheat is in large supply and corn and 
oats are plentiful. With the exception of wheat and po- 
tatoes all farm products bring good prices. Corn 50c @ 
bu, oats 30c, old wheat 50¢, new 45c, clover hay #8 B ton, 
mixed 9, timothy 10, straw 6. Apples 2@ 8 bbl, beans 
2B bu, cabbage 1 50 # bbl, cucumbers lic FW dz, potatoes, 


I urly Ohio and Rose 2 25 ®@ bbl, sweets 3 25, tomatoes 50c 





damsons 





Sales were 















# bu, watermelons Wala @ 100. Spring chickens 25@40c 

ea, ducks 40@50c, butter 25@30c B® tb, eggs lse PB dz. 
At Caledonia, cattle 2@ic, hogs 5c, sheep 3c, lambs 
hay 7, butter 18c, wool Ide, 


‘orn 45¢, Wheat 45c, oats 3lc, potatoes 50c, apples 50c, 
gzs lle. 

At Cleveland, with a few exceptions the tendency of 
prices has been toward a rather lower level, the offerings 


while potatoes and such fresh 


£3 75 ®W 1v0 lbs, horses 60 ea, 
( 
Li 


of grass seed increasing, 













fru 13 grapes are more than plentiful. Creamery butter 
2s<o2te, fancy butter 19@20c, store packed 17@19e, Ohio 
< full creams 9@ New York 9'4@10c, eggs 15@ 
15 ive chickens 7@7},¢, broilers 944@10c, turkeys 7@ 
7 “patent flour £330, home made 280@3 30, graham 
2 2 red wheat on track 53c, No 3 50ce, No 2 white oats 
424 No 2 yellow corn 61 @62e, middling S 16@17, bran 16, 
linsec dane al 2250, fine to faney apples” 2@2 25 per bbl, 
Bartlett pears 2 50@2 75, Ives ¢ apes naive per basket, 


hi: ry 11 50,with new as hi gh as 12, straw 450@47 i, 
‘clover seed 585@6 18 ®@ bu, potatoes 2@ 
cabbage, home-grown %_ 100 3@4, 


timothy 
prime to choice 
2 onions L 75@2, 


Ohio and Michigan pea beans 2@210 per bu, New York 
205@210, medium washed wool 16@l7e, fine washed 4@ 
lic, unwashed 19@13c, good to choice. cattle 4 25@4 50, 
common to fair 3 50@4, choice heifers 3@3 50, butchers 


stuff 275@3 50, choice veal calves 5 50@6, good to choice 
sheep 2 50@2 75, common 1 75@2 25, lambs 3 50@3 75, mixed 
lots of hos gs 5 78@5 85, medium and heavy 5 75@5 90. 
INDIANA—At Fort Wayne, grain 4nd produce 
market active, wheat in large supply. The corn outlook 
is good on low jands, but on high lands cerealsare affected 














THE LATEST 











Apples are plentiful and dull. Flour $250 8 


by dronth. 
25@1 40 B 100 Ibs. oats 27@ 


bbl, wheat 47¢ # bu, corn meal | 2 
28¢e Bou, rve s5@38e, corn WG oll meal 1 50 @ 100 Ibs, 
timothy | 50@1 75 # br 1, clover ed 4 50@5, potatues 40@45c¢, 

unwashed wool lW@le @ fb, washed In@20e, green hides 
3@Sc, tallow 4@44¢c, butter lb@lse B tbh, eggs 12@124¢ BW 
dz, bran 14 #8 ton, shorts 13, timothy ‘hay 8@9, old ¢hick- 
ens 5@54ge B tb, springs 6@7¢c, ducks 5@6c, ti irkeys 5c, 

hone) bez c @ tb, apples 1b@ 20e % bu, onions 35@ 40c, 


ILLINOIS—At Rock Island, market about steady. 
Oats 307338¢ 8B bu, corn 60@66c, potatoes 60c, onions 42¢ 
prairie hay $6@i2 ®@ bu. baled 10, timothy 12@14. 







At Springfield, wheat 47c ® bu, corn 45c, oats 28¢, hay 
£11@12 B ton, good country watter 20c B ib, creamery 
26e, full cream cheese 10@138c, eggs 1ll4ge % dz, country lard 

8@l0c B tb, green hides 2@2\e, tallow 4c. Peaches 25@75e 
# bskt, potatoes 75c@1 % bu, onions 75c, honey 5@18e B@ 
th, cabbage 25@60c % dz, cuc umbe rs 1c, pears 3@4 # bu, 
beans 14150 @ bu. Hens 6e B thi w, spring chiekens 175 
@2 50 B dz, T@1l0e B kb, ducks 4c, geese 243 BW iz, turkeys 
21,@5¢ # tb. Spring patent flour 420 2 . graham 3, 
bran i3 ® ton. Fat cows and heifers | 50@2 50 # 100 ths, 
senene 3@3 50, — calves 67507 #8 head, 24@s%c Bib, 


2A 











large vez , hogs 460@5 15 # 100 Ths. sheep 2 25@ 
3 30, lambs 3 lo@: 3 0, spring lambs 34%@4e @ hb. a 
CANADA-—At Winnipeg, barely steady, moderate 


supply, fair demand. Apples £4 25@4 50 ® bbl, pears 3 B 
bx, plums | 50, watermelons 3 50 # dz, tomatoes 150 #8 20- 
Th bskt, blueberries 6@7'!ze # th, potatoes 50c B bu, onions 
3ige @ Yb, 15c er hi, cabbage 40c #, dz, peas in pod 1 8 bu, 


green beans 5¢ # Ib, cauliflower 75e @ dz, celery 25e, let- 
tuce l0c ® beh, rz ulis hes Ife, turnips ‘15e, beets and carrots 
l5e, green corn 124;@l5e B dz, cucumbers 10@20¢c 8 dz. 
Wheat quiet at 59@60c B iu, oats #2@34c BB bu of 34 Ibs, 
barley 49@45c, baled hay 450 #8 ton, bran 11, shorts 13, oat. 
Bie 225 ® 80-Ib sack. Eggs lve # 7, butter dull 1244@1l5e 

3 Th, cheese 81 ,a@%. Beef Base 3 2 tb, hogs 5!s¢, mutton 


(To Page 18. J 

















| gou can casily have thebest if 
| you only insist upon it. 
ua are made for cooking and | 
heating,in every conceivable style | 
and size. for any kindof fuel and 
with prices from #10 to $ 70. 

The genuine all bear this trade- 
mark and are sold with a written 
guarantee. First-classmerchants 
everywhere handle them. 


nade ‘The Michigan Stove Company. 
LARGEST MAKERS OF STOVES AND RANGES IN THE WORLD 
DETROIT, CHICAGO, BUFFALO, NEW YORK CITY. 























PAGE FENCE ORDERED OUT. 


57 Miles Called for in Last Two Days, 
To Go Into Immediate Service. 


July has heretofore been the dull month 
for fence business, but now that the ga 
are taking hold, it goes all the year ‘round 

local agent wants 900 rods “quick.” and 
fears he istohave novacation this year. A 
hint to the wise is sufficient. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 








CHOPPERS 


ATTENTION! 


ASK FOR THIS AXE. 
USE NO OTHER. 
‘Wood-choppers, try the 


Kelly Perfect Axe 


It will cut more wood 
than any other axe. 
The scoop in the blade 

keeps it from sticking in 

the wood, and makes it 
cut deeper than any other 
axe. Ask your dealer for 
it. Send us his name if 
he don’t keep it. Itis the 
Anti-Trust Axe. 


Kelly Axe Mfg.Co 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 








MARKETS 





, “Pye 
For’ DURABILIPYECONOMY 7 AND FOR 
GENERAL BLACKING IS UNEQUALLED. 
HAS AN ANNUAL SALE OF 3.000 TONS. 

WE ALSO MANUFACTURE THE . al 


FOR AN AFTER “DINNER “SHINE, ,ORTO 
TOUCH UP SPOTS WITH ACLOTH + 
AKES NO DUST, IN 5&10 CENT TIN BOXES. 
E ONLY PERFECT PA 
Morse BroS,Pror’s. CANTON,MASS, 











CIDER PRESS 


The only press awarded medal 
and diploma at World’s Fair. 


HYDRAULIC 


Send for free catalogue’ 
and full particulars. 


HYDRAULIC PRESS™ 
MFG.CO. mt. Gilead, Ohio 



















of 506 WATER PROOF.“ ase 


No Rust nor Rattle. Applied by Bi. Sabine’, 
A Durable Substitute for Plaster on walls. 
Water Proof Sheathing of same ma 

best and cheapest inthe market. Write for samples, &e, 
The FAY MANILLA ROOFING CO., CAMDEN,N.J. 





CANADA A S be 


UNLEACHED 
HARDWOOD 

ly recommended_for 
Grass iands, Seeding down a Wheat’ Oats and Rye. 


A Natural Fert lizer. 
Gathered with our own teams in Canada, shipped direct in 
car load lotsto any point. For free pamphlet or any infor- 


pa 
mation apply to MUNROE, LALOR & CO., 
62 Arcade Block, OSWEGQO, N.Y. 





















USE | 
ONLY| 


Fertilizers containing 
large percentages of 


POTASH ... 


Information 


a - — 
Increase yield of Wheat _and Rye. 
and Pamphlets free. 
GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 NASSAU ST. NEW YORK CITY. 
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[St2MACHINE 


to weave your fence at 


25 CTS. PER ROD. 
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MONUMENTS. 


MUST YOU HAV 


A family monument? 


A -WHITI or marker? 
Don’t buy Marble or Granite RONZE 
until you have investigated 
It is much more Artistic and E HITE and at the 
same time much less Expensive. You want the 
best for the least money. 
Moss-Growing. N Cracking. 
N Cleaning. Crumbling. 
Prices to suit all. Work delivered everywhere. 
Write for designs and information. Costs nothing 
to investigate. 


THE MONUMENTAL BRONZE:CO., 


Cherry St., Bridgeport, Conn. 


A CHANCE TO MAKE MONEY. 


»aid, or commission if preferred. 
No experience needed. Address, sti uting age, 


H. W. FOSTER & CO., Nurserymen, Geneva, 7 it 





Salary and 
Expenses 
Salesineu wanted, 
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(From Page IST 
8c, ver! 6c, turkeys l0e 1 w, i4c d w, chi¢kens 45@50 3 pr, 
i nicks 30@%8e, ducks 60c PB pr, le FY hh 1 w, hams 
, bacon lz@lic, sausage sc, bologna 7igc, hides 


NEBRASKA—At Omaha, fresh eggs 
chick # bh | w, springs 834@¥c, hens 5@5 
key hens 7@7}ge, old toms be ic, ducks 5@ee, geese 
pizeous Se B dz, veal 54 B tb, spring lamb «l4 7 
oe ‘ry butter 2 3 tb, extra dairy 18@19e, fair to 
good !1 else. bu, potatoes TWe75e, 
Cabbe .c Ze B hb, carrot B dz, onions 7F@RSe F bu, 
turni:s %-, watermelons 12@15 BW lw. Wheat 50c # bu, 
flour t patents 1 80@2 % 100 th, low grades 9c@i 10, 
corn tic B bu, oats 40c, flaxseed 119, upland hay Hl @ ion, 
botto... i», straw 8, braun 17. 


PENNSYLVANIA—At Scranton, rye (5e¢ B ba, 
: ?55e, green apples $2@2 50 BW bbl, mar- 


i 3e 


5c, oats 52 


riis 3 253 40 FF Dr 


At Harrisburg, supplies of potatoes and hay are 
more (han ample and the market is easy. Wheat 5vc, rye 
45c, oats We, corn 5éc, potatoes 40c and hay #10. 


WISCONSIN—At Fond du Lac, baricy receipts are 
liberal, excellent in quality, demand good for malting 
purpeses and market generally steady. The vats crop 
better than for several years past and being marketed 
freely. Corn nearly a failure owing to the droeuth, and 
one firm here is receiving weekly 3000 bu for the manu- 
facture of yeast. Cheese factories are far behind in their 
orders, the market supply being cut short by the drouth, 
Farmers have been feeding hay for a considerable period 
of time. Prices on cheese continue firm with twins at 
Sige, new oats 2c, barley 4@50c, dairy butter 18@20c, 
creawery 22@22\¢¢, exes Sa@ive, potatoes Th@T5e, live 
chickens S@9ec, hogs £4 2544 50, cattle 3@3 55, sheep 2 50@3, 
veal calves 3 5044, timothy hay 7 50@9, unwashed woot 10 
@i3c, washed li@ive. 

At Plymouth, cheese firm, inclined to hold for an ad- 
vance; sales at Sige for twins and le for Young Amer- 
icas. 

KANSAS—At Topeka, potatoes 68¢ B bu, onions 75e, 
spinach 50c, cabbage lige ® th, watermelons $13 50@15 % 100. 
Choice butter 18c ® hb, full cream cheese lc, fresh eges 13 
@ dz, pure cider vinegar 182%5¢ B® gal. Baled hay 6 B 
ton, straw 4, bran 12, shorts 14, corn meal 1 0 BW 100 ths, 

e 40c B bu, flaxseed | 68, wheat 45c, mixed corn 48c, oats 
Be. Cows 2@2 25 ® 100 ths, butcher's steers 244@8e # lb 1 
w, hogs 4@5 # 100 ths 1 w, sheep 3@34c @ th 1 w. 


MISSOURI-—At Kansas City, No. 2 wheat 484¢c ® ba, 
No. 3 4734¢, No. 2 corn, mixed 5le, No. 2 oats 3le, rye 6c, 
flaxsee:! $113. Choice to fancy steers 435@475 F100 Ibs, 
good to choice 444 30, cows | 50@3, canners 1@1 40, stock- 
ers and feeders 1 @3 50, hogs 5 10@5 40 in bulk, choice 5 0A 
565. Eggs le # dz, chickens 5@8c # wh, butter 11@2Ie 

PD. potatoes H@iHe BW bu, corn 4c B dz, applies 2es0e 

ba. 


RHOMPK ISLAND—At Providence, eggs Zc, 
Cheese 8@1%c, sage 10@104c, creamery butter 26@27c, dairy 
Merc. Beef 544@8c, veal 7@l!c, mutton 5@74%c, pork 
backs and sausages 9\¢c, spring lambs 6@9c, yearlings 6@ 
Te. fowls 12@lé6e, turkeys l4@18e, spring chicks 16720c 
Corn 67 @69c, oats 45@55e, clipped 53@56c, bran B1l8@2) B 
ton, middlings 20@22, cottonseed meal 25@26, gluten 23 
@24, linseed 23@29, hay 15@17, rye straw 8@1), flour, opring 

ent 375@4 3 @ bbl. Potatoes 2 B bbl, cabbage 125 
bi, cucambers 1 B 100, beets 35440 BF dz behs, celery L@ 
# dz, parsnips #e ®@ bu, carrots we, green beans 55 
> @ bu, sweet potatoes 3 50@3 75 bbl, watermelons 
20 B 100, tomatoes 75¢ B bu, pears 1B 3-bx, Pippin ap- 

les 2@2 50, ar lsc BSD bskt, marrow beans 2 91@3 
pea 2 10@2 30, medium 2 10@?2 20. 

CONNECTICUT -At Hartford, drouth has affect- 
ed lima beans and prices are well kept up. Common ap- 
ples are worth only Xe and are a drug on the market. 
Eggs are stiff at 25c direct from farms. Fresh eggs 1k@ 
2c, chickens 13@18e 1 w, 25c d w, fowls 10@12c 1 w, lic d 
Ww, Squabs dz, calves 6c l w, l0@ile d w, beef 6@ 
go * 100 ths, sheep 9@1l0c, pork rib l0c, sansage 10c. Baled 
hay 16@17, loose 18@20, baled straw 13@14, loose 16@17, 
oats 40@42c. Potatoes Tc, onions 75@s80c, marrow squash 
2et¥ fb, summer 12@l5e, cabbage 4@60c, cauliflower lo@ 

» parsley NaH, beets 25@30c, carrots 25@30c, turnips 
5bc, lettuce 50@75c, celery I dz, cucumbers le, sweet 
corn ? radish tomatoes 50c@1, peppers |, musk- 
melons pumpkins 12@15c, lima beans L@1 25, cran- 
berry beans |, egg plant L2@15e, apples W@T5c, « 10@ 
Se, peaches 1@1 25. ’ 

At Waterbury, corn 80c, oats 0c, rye 8c, buckwheat 
9c, wheat Tic, baled hay $16, leose 18, baled straw 1%, 
loose 18. Chickens Ic | w, 20c d_ w, fowls lle 1 w, turkeys 

calves 6c lw, le d w, beef 4c 1 w, 5@6c 
dw, lambs 5c 1 w, l0c d w, sheep 4c 1 w, 8e d w, hogs 5c 
Iw, 7c da w, hides 2c, tallow 2c, eggs 2c. Squash lic, po 
taioes ‘T5e, onions 90c, beets 30c, sweet corn 10@20c, toma- 
toes 30c, melons 2c, marrow beans 2, honey lte ® Bb, 
peacles |, grapes 4c BH bb. 


At Bridgepert, onions 75@s0c, potatoes %@95c, sum- 
mer squash 15@20c B® dz, cabbage 3@5ec ea, caulifower 10@ 
Lc, beets @50e FB bu, turnips 40c, lettuce We, celery 
125@1 50 B dz, cucumbers lOc, sweet corn 75¢c@§l, radishes 
15@ lke, tomatoes 75C@l,watermelons 15@25¢ ea, green peas 
125 ® ba, dried | 25@1 40, marrow beans 3 25@% 40, medi- 
um 2 10@2 25, pea 2@2 10, string 1 25@1 50, honey M4@lée, 
common apples 1 50@2. peaches 7ice@l @® bskt, blackber- 
Ties l0c, grapes H@l0c ® th, mapie sugar 6@l0c, syrup 6v@ 

 Egyus 25e, chickens 12@13¢ 1 w, I8@22e d w, fowls l0@ 
12¢ 1 w, 15@l6e d w, turkeys 15@20c d w, calves 5@6c 1 w, 
W@i2e A w, lambs 5@5}¢c | w, L1@l2e dw, sheep 8@lWe « 
w, hides 3c. Baled hay 15@18, loose 18@20, baled straw 15 
@I6, loose i6@17. 


NEW YORK—At Cooperstown, beef 5@6¢, veal Tc, 
fowls 13¢, spring chicks 25@%5c, butter 18@20c, cheese 9@ 
Mec, e258 14@l6c, potatoes 45.450c, baled hay W@TIc B 1 
dbs, rye straw 60@70c, oat 40@50c. 


At Buffalo, general steadiness prevailed. Mediuwn 
beans $2 25@2 40 FB bu, marrow 2 75@3, fresh eggs léc, west- 
orn emzs'l5 @153gc, evaporated apples 124\%@l5c, sun-dried 
apple» 7@9e, green apples 2@2 75, pears 1 50@3, melons 10@ 
vc, peaches 25@75¢ bskt, loose timothy hay 12@14 ® 
ton, baled do 11 @13, hens 9@10c, springs 11@12c, green cow 
hides 2%e, bulls 244e, potatees | 80@2 ® bbl, onions 75c@l1 
# bu, sweet potatoes 4@3 50 @ DDL. 


At Baldwinsville, [Onondaga Co, butter 18c, cheese 
lc, exes Ie, potatoes 40¢, beans $1 50@2, wool 12@ 
lic, pock 6@6 50 % 100 Ibs, beef 5@7c, meal 434@6c, lard 9c, 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


chicke'is l0c, shorts 18 ® ton, middlings i8, meal 20, corn 
50c, oats 35c, wheat 55c. : 

At Watertown, Jefferson Co, batter 2lc, eggs L@ 
l4ec, honey 10@12c FB bb, potatoes 4c, st beans 80c, 
onions 7h@80c, apples 50@The, oats 35940c, barley 55@600, 
loose hay 9, straw 6@7e. Lambs 4c) wy, 265 ea, mutton 
3e 1 w, be d w, fowls Se 1 w, spring euicks I0e, veal Te, 
hides Lige@24cec, washed wool 1o7i7c, unwashed l@ize. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 


APPLES—At Chicago, trade ts quiet, the business 
dove being mainiy iocai, and the tone of the market is 
steady for good tfralt. Common to fair cooking apples 

BM bbl, ch l 2@1 50, fancy Duchess | 75@2, Asira- 
chan few 25, ch to fine Maiden Blush i 75@2, ch Sweet 
rh 1 2901 Ww, Golden Sweet 11 25. 

At New ork, the market is overst ced and the de- 
mand sinall, Holland Pippins #1 25@1 75 ® bbl, 20-02 apples 
ister Pah bb, Duchess of O 1 50@2 25, Maiden Blush 
1 @2, poor to good He@1. 

At boston, apples have been coming in so freely that 
the market isoverstocked. Astrachan 1@1 50 3 bbi, Wil- 
liams 2, common 1. 

BHA NS—At New York, domestic marrows are qnict 
and@ easier. For red kidney there is a light call, and 
limas are dull. Ch ’98 marrow #3 40@3 45. ch '93 medium 
1 75, ch forcicn '93 medinm 1 W@1 6, ch ‘93 foreign 
a iv, ch ’98 red Kidney 2 75@2 80, Cal lima, ’93 2 50 
wu 

Bosto», domestic white sre quiet and unchanged. 

N Y pea £22 10, N ¥Y bp marrow pea 2@2 05, Cal 

pea 2 06@2 15, extra yellow eyes 2 60, red kidneys 2 7 » For. 
eign pea 1 70@1 75, medium 1 50@1 60 B® bu, dried Limas 

RY. 

BUILDING MATERIALS—At Boston, plaster con- 
tin ws i: moderate demand at same prices. Tarif settle- 
ment has helped the brick trade, and the demand is good. 
Sand is quiet and steady avd coment firm. Plaster in 
sinail bbls 31 40@1 50, large bbls 1 60@1 7), St John lime 78 
@5e, Nock!and Bewe, Portiand (Eng) cement 22 25, do 
Rondout 86 900, beach sand se¢2 70,Camden brick 7 2549, 
E hart) 7 25, do culleskp joo 6, N He eulled 12 a3 25, 
Boston taceu 17@M, Phil do 33 50@40, mortar hair No 1 23 
@3¢ # lb, No 2 Are ae goat's hair 2;@3'4c, cast-iron and 
steel rails in carl lots 9%e, Wire nails 1 15 Yi keg. 

CONCENTRATED FEED-—At Chicago, the mar- 
ket is ea ier and prices have d-clined. Hominy feed 818 
B ton. At New Yerk, the market is steady aud the 
demand fair. Oi) wm 26 5V@77 B ton, cottonseed meal 
2. At Boston, the is fairly steady. Cottonseed 
meal 21 #} ton, eiuten meal 22 At Milwaukee, feeds are 
Steady but the supply ts limited. Old process ofl meal in 

ib sks 26 90, seorched wheat 14 50. 

DRIED FRUITS AND NUTS—At Chicago, fine old 
evaporated appics sell welk Raspberries salable and 
firm. ilastern evaporated apples good to choice old L@ 
I3e, new do 11@12\c, old eastern sun-dried 64,@74e, east- 
ern chopped 1@i yc, southern pecled peaches sy @9\e, 
‘8 blackberries Tc, evaporated raspberries 19@iy¥ige, pitted 
cherries l0O@104zc, loose Muscateh raisins Tic B® bux, new 
fancy apricots @lir, prunes 50, 

At New York, the dried fruit market is rather quiet. 
Foreign goods have found slower sale than usual at this 
season. Prices have moved within very narrow limits 
and the market has shown a remarkably steady tone con- 
sidering the tariff uncertainties. Cal laver raisinsg1@1 10, 
Persian dates 4@4%;c in 6@Ib boxes, curramis 24@2!,c in 
bbis, fancy citron 9!,@104e in 10-1b boxes, Turk ish prunes 
3*7@3<c in casks, Tarragonaalmonds 12c, Sictly 164,@20¢c, 
new Brazil nuts 34@4c, Naplee walnuts lve, Sicily fil- 
berts 67; @7c, Smyrna figs lle. 

At Boston, there is a limitod call for dried fraits. Cal 
layer raisins $1 20@1 50, new Muscatels 1 0541 4% Sultana 
64@1l0c, new Valencia 74¢@8c, currants 33,@74¢c, keghorn 
citron 1044@l7c, Persian dates 3 c, layer figs «le, 
Naples waluuts 9$@1l04.c, pecans 74g@1ec, filberts eit al. 
monds 1i@l6c, h p peanuts 3'4@50. 

EGGS—At Unicago, the market ts steady, offerings 
fair and demand just moderate. Firsts, full loss off and 
cases returned l3)¢c, fresh southern do 13ie, firsts, pew 
cases included, recandled, 1414c. 

t New York, the receipts are modesate and the de- 
mand slow. Fancy newlaid nearby 184goie, N Y and 
Pa firsts 17\44@lsc, western aud uerthwestern average 
best 16'4@lie, western seconds £243 # case. 

At Boston, the market is higher aad firmer. Strictly 
fresh ste in relatively light supply. Baney nearby and 
Cape 2i@22c B dz, extra eastern IS@L9o, emiza Vt and N 
H.18@19c, western firsts 154@l6e. 


VRESH FRUITS—A? Chicago, pears age abundant, 
- slow and easier, with light demand, i peaches the 
» is hardly equal to the supply, plums age weak, and 
berries scarce aud pose. Siberiau cra A 

bu bskt, Cal Bartlett pears £1@1 50 B® 4 Bu: 
pion pes Ike B SIb bekt, Concord orden 
Se B 20-tb bskt, Del 30c B 5Ib bskt, Medium melons 
60 B car, fancy large 85@90, Mich, Hackensacts amd Per- 
rection Ww@ie B sq cra, Bartlett pears 2@8 F bv, Fhemish 
Ly 2@%, common varieties 1@1 50, smatl sugae pears 

a BB bskt, small Mitch freesione aches ce 
1$-bu bskt, extra fancy Crawfords ce@i B bu, Lembard 

mms 75¢ B l6-qt case, Green Gaves 25c B 1-5 -bu. Damnasens 

71 B }o-bu, Bradshaw 1 Y vu, blackberries 1@2 50 @ 
16-qt case, blueberries | 25@1 5. 

At New York, peaches are in large suppir, oma the 
market is dull and weak. Grapes in free supply aud 
out very slowly. Berries have a small outlet, an? the 
market is weak and low. Muskmelons are in full su om q 
and nearby are selling fairly well. Watermelous ar- 
light demand and mane Jersey Bartlett pears $2433] bil, 
Seckei 243 50, Flemish Beauty } 50.2, up-river egg plunge 
1 50@2, Green Gage 20250, Damsons i 25@1 50 ® kez, up- 
river Gorman prunes 20¢@e B® 8-tb box, fancy N J peaches 
Se@l B bskt, upriver ssce@t, Del Niagara = cra,¢s 
d@tc BR tb. Concord 2@3c, upriver black l@2e, do Let 
S@7c, lo Niagara 20@25¢, N J buckleberries fete (2 qt, 
mountain 5@7c, blackberries 48, Del and Md musk 
meion e@l B carrier, Mad Anne Arundel 1@1 50 | boi, 
N J Hackensack 2 50.03, ch watermelon 14@1s ® 100. 

At Boston, grapes are coming in freely but are dull. 
Watermelons are plenty and dull. Champion grapes 
Toc@¥t B ease, Moore’s Early and Concords #@1 25, Dela- 
ware 2/r2 25, larxe watermelons 8@l0c ca, medium 5@be, 
blackberries 3@6c ® qt. 

FRESH TROPICAL, FILUTTS—At New York, the 
Market is geveraliv slow and duli. There is some, dle- 
mand for strictly fancy lemons, and the supply is only 
fair. Sicily lemons, 300’s, $250, ch Sorrentos, 300’s, 350, 
Sorrento oranges, 20"s, 2 50@3 75, Rodi, 200’s, 4 245, Aspin- 
wall bananas, firsts | #@ bunch, Jamaica, first run &5@95e, 
Port Limon, firsts i@l 10, Baracoa, firsts Sve@1, Baneo 
and Sama firsts | 1214, Havava pineapples sugar loaf 4@ 
10 ® 100, San Blas cocoanuts 24@25c B® M, Jamaica 20@22e, 
Jainaica limes 6@8 # bbl. 

At Boston, there is an improvement in the inquiry for 
lemons, and prices for good stock are high. Cocoanuts are 
dull. Messina lemons #2@4 25, Palermo 2@4 50, Rodi or- 
anges 4@4 50, Sorrento 3 504, prunelles 1044@i24ge, pineap- 

Cc. 


Mic 


ples 8@93gc, cocuanuts 22@35 


HAY AND STRAW -—At Chicago, bay very di , 


No 1 timothy #10@1050 #® ton, No 2 9@950, mixed 
nominal at 7@9, upland prairie 8@1050 for good to ch, 
4 50@7 % poor to fair. \ 
& At New York, demand is mod®rate and market quiet on 
both hay and straw Prime hiv B0@R5 7100 ft No 
175axte, No 2 65a70c, No 3 55@u0e, 
Hwan, salt hay 5¢, long rye 
whesi We, oat 35 40e. 
41 Boston, old. bay 
is seHing at about #1! 
straw 
1650 Ht 
fair to 
poor to ordinary 
Straw %. 
LUMBER—At Boston, for 
‘ 


r tie ly better 


Rye etree 66 50. 


clover 45 
iraw 50@55c, 5 


oie, mixed 
mt 40@045c, 
Is quiet 


rhand caster: 


‘in as weal 
to hold ) “Ss 
or lew h i are 
operatinu only mills runnis ab St John 
are the aking deals for the Euyl i Shingles 
andct are not benefited miu ‘the times as 
timber. Hemlock boards are quieter, a1 x boards are 
very quiet. Ln southern lumber the low prices of yellow 
pine lumber are noticeable, Some good dimension orders 
are on the market for mill work, one order for 750,000 feet. 
The manafacturing situation is poor, and buat litile mill 
building in progr . Little is dor in foreign orders, 
Freigit rates are #475 from Atlantic ports and 575 from 
the Gulf. In western lumber and hard woods, builders 
can secure finish lower this year than for a long time, as 
quite a number of mills are disposed to sell their goods at 
almost any price. Quartered oak, sycamore, cherry, 
whitewood aud white pine have all been selling av very 
low prices. 

MILL FEED—At Chicago, the market ts easier at 
lower prices, Spring wheat bran #12 50@14 B ton, mid- 
dlings 1450, wheat screenings !2 50@13. At New York, 
Steady with fair demand. Middlings 9c, western bran 
82),@nNic, middling s¢, sharps %ec, rye feed 85e. At 
Boston, there is a good demand for feeds aud prices are 
higher. Winter wheat bran in sks 1818 25 } tom. mid- 
dlings 1° 50@2, spring wheat bran 17 50@17 75, middlings 
1850@19. At Milwaukee, there ix a steady demaud and a 
limited supply. Ch clean bran 1s 40, rye seed 19 65, special 
middlings 20 40. 

POULTRY—At Chicago, quiet, with little mquiry ex- 
copting for spring chickens, generally dull. Mixed tor- 
keys 6c, good size spring turkevs 8@l0c, old hens 650¢, 
rousters 4@44,c, spring Chickeus 105g@ lc, spriug ducks 833 
@%e, spring geese B14 B az. 

At New York, supply ts only moderate, demand 
small. Ch light weight western turkeys A@9%e, western 
toms ic, Phil spring chickens ise, L I spring ducks 1444¢, 
western ducks 7@lvc, prime N ¥ and Pa fowls and 
chickens 10@i0!zc, western do 8@%c, taine white squabs 
S2 H dz, dark sqnabs | 25@1 5@. 

At Boston, there is a slightly firmer development in 
prices, but demand is duil and unsatisfactory. Ch 
chickens 16@ I8c, ch fowls L8@l4c, common to good lic, 
green geese l6c, goud to ch turkeys 8c, Common 6«7e. 

POTATOES—At Chicago, the market is slow and 
easier except for California, and prices were shaded on 
southern and northwestern Im most mMstances. Small‘to 
ch Tenn Hebrons $1 85@2 25 F bbl, poorto ch Wis bveetie FB 
bu, fancy Rese 2 25 # bbl, poor to good 1 25@2, ch to fancy 
early Ohio 67@68c @ bu, Cal Burbanks 80@83c, N J sweets 
5 @6 Y bbl, Bait 3, Va 3 25. 

At New York, Irish potatoes are in good demand and 
firm for choice. Sweets are Mm large supply at low prices. 
LI Rose | 15@2, N J 125@1 75, Va yellow sweets | 75@2. 

At Boston, potatoes are coming in freely and are easier 
in price. Ch 1 50@1 75 ® bbl, Hebrons 50@355c FF bu, Rose 
Sc, White Star 50@53. Shipments from Aroostook began 
Aug 18, and several carloads are arriving daily. 

PORK PRODUCTS—At chicago, rather quiet and 
steady. Mess pork $13 45@13 50, short rib sides 7 35@T 40, 
7 7244@7 7 

At New York, the market is devoid of features of in- 
terest, but the oullookis decidedly bullish. New mess $15 
@15 3, family mess 15@16, short clear 15@16 50, city pickled 
hams !14@l2c % th, shoulders 6% @7c, cily lard 7c. 

At Boston, the market is steady. Long and short cuts 
and heavy backs $17 50, light backs 16 SW, lean ends 18, salt 
pork Sc # ib, fresh ribs 940, Sausages 5440, Sausage meat 
é3gc, bacon 114g@l2c, city dressed hogs Tige, country 
dressed 6%g¢, tierce lard 83c, patls 9@93¢c. 

VEGETABLES—At Chicago, onions are * quiet, 
natéye string beans in ample supply and slow, tomatoes a 
shad» firmer and supply t, rutabaga turnips tn aimple 
supply with linnited sale. ‘ancy well-bleached celery 15@ 
20c FB az, ch native lima beans 2@35c B qt, sonthern 2@ 
Qe, fairto ch red onions $1 50@! 75 B bbl, yellow 1 50@?, 
TL yellow spanish | 25@1 50 @ bu, five native sweet corn 
we ® dz, Il). tomatoes 20@%c H% 4-bskt cases, commen to 
& Ind #@75e Fbu, rutabaga turnips 40e B bu, white 1 B 

+) 


L. 

At New York, cabages are scarce and cauliflower in 
ight recetpt. Corn !s weak, lima beans Jower, and green 
oo mostly poor. L. Land N. J. cabbage 5@7 # 100, N. Y. 

@6, L. I. and N. J. cantifiower 244 @ bbl, cucumbers 20@ 
300 B box, Mich. cetery 5@Wo Faz, L. L and N. J. 15@25e, 
R. L £0@60c Baz stalks, N. J. egg plant He@i B BR bb), N. 
J. geen corn Sic@l SD B00, eastern red oniems | W@1 75 

DI, white 3@4 50, sinali whit pickles 5@6,L kh squash 

A Bp, N. J. Russia turnips 75c@t, potato lima 
beans ] 7542 25 WH baz, N. J. Aome tomatoes 2@s0e F box, 
Grant 124, #200. e 

At Boston, onions are th good request and firm. Tema- 
toes are weak. Cabbaces £35 # 100, shell beans 750 8B bu, 
String beans 75c, civie and tina beans gl 25, beets vse FB bu, 
marrow squash 1B bb!i, carrots 65e FW bu, cucumbers 1@ 

10, green corn Li@2te B ba, turnips 25@60c, lestuec 
2e “1z, exe plant |, celery s0c@l, caulifiower Leal 2%, 
onions He FY bu, native tomatoes 5c. 

WOotL—At Chicag», market slow and weak. Medium 
@mwvashed li, @ite ® kb, coarse unwashed L2@ise, Light, 
filme nu waslk d to Alize. 

48 Boston, market generally steady as queted. 


Wreéiit Rates on Hops, per 100 lbs—From Chieazo 
to Bnffalv 37';c. to Albany 624¢c, to Philadelphia 63e, to 
Mew York 68c, to Boston Tic, to Forts Wayne 22c, to Cleve- 
Jand Me, to Portland and other northwest coast points 
2.15 Frou New York to Buffalo 33c, to Dunkirk 39, 
Pittsburg We, to Cleveland 46c, to Toledo 47¢, tu Chieago 
6ic, to Louisville 6lc, to Cincimnati 5k, to Indianapolis ite. 
From St Pani, Sionx City and similar points to Vortiand 
and other Paeific coast points $1.34. Ocean freiehts from 
New York to Bouthampton #1, to Liverpool! 62¢, to Glas- 
gow 75c, to Bremen 75c, to Havre Tc. to Copenhagen $1, 
to London T5e, te Antwerp 58c; from Baltimere to London 
$1.05; ‘rom Bostow to Glasgow 57)<c, to Liverpool 28e, to 
London 69c, to Ham: bury 6S8e. 

At Worcester, eg ts 25@27c, chickens 12@15¢_1 w, 20@ 
2e d w, fowls i2c | w, 12@l5e d w, calves 7@9¢ d w, 
beef 6@8c, laniRe7T@%, sheep 6@8c. Potatves 65@75c, on- 
ions 65° @¥1, squ 12521 75 PB bbl, summer 15@2%c_ FR dz, 
cabbage 15¢@1 ® DDL, cauliflower 2U@30c, beets 2@30c H 
az, carrots 3@%5c, ips 25@50c, turnips 20@30c, lettuce 
20@30¢, celery 171 q@ucumbers 2@50c B10, sweet corn 
S@l0c B dz, tomatoes B@TSc. melons 2@% a bbi, shell 
beans 75c@1 50 ® bu, sering 75c@i, Williams apples 5wc@1 
Gray 1: 3>-75*, Clapp pears Toc@l, pickles L@2~ 
>» Val so@ese. 


100, coon TI@T%e 













































































HINTS FOR THE SEASON 
TOBACCO. ° : 
meee N paint the best is the cheapest.—Don’t be 


The Tobacco Crop and the Weather. a ‘ : _ z 
sie. misled by trying what is said to be “just as good,” but when 




















The field of the Seguecens tobacco experiment com- . o % ‘ r 
pany at Poquonock, Ct, was set May 22 and the crop cut you paint insist upon having a genuine brand of 
‘ and bung in the barn Aug 13-14. Judging from ————— 
4 at har’ vest, the quality of the crop was above the average, 2 
taking one year with another. Growers in the imme- e oe 
| diate neighborhood make the same report regarding both 
4 the quality and yield of their crops. All admit that the ri | ire 1 e ea 
: season has been a hot and dry one. Some crops in the 
: state have beeu Harn “re by drouth, but s he ope om 
he seatrered showers have come just at the time when . 
. they We .. most needed and have thus carried the crop It costs no more per gallon than cheap paints, and lasts many 
4 hrougl Butif the same quantity of rain had fallen in ° 
: two or three heavy rains with longer intervals between times as long. 
, the would have been badly damagec 
’ These facts give special interest to the statistics of Look out for the brands of White Lead offered you; any of 
, raluts ul. They represent pretty nearly the minimum h fi ll . a 
qué antity of rain whic an 8 Bot season w i, cagry, Corengh the follow ing are sure: 
H of tobacco on the light “plain land” o lis state. 
T ne div ision of agr icultural dolls of the U.S. Dept. of * ANCHOR ” (Cincinnati). “ JEWETT” (New York). 
Agr. j mpeg | with a Ct. = — po _— —_= obse “ ““ARMSTRONG & McKELVY” (Pittsburgh). ‘*‘ KENTUCKY” (Louisville). 
utions of the maximum and minimum temperature © » Sans - 
the air and soil, the rainfall and the per cent Me moisture “ ATLANTIC” (New York). “JOHN T.LEWIS & BROS. CO."’ (Phila.) 
contained in the soil on the ee of the ~ onnectic us ‘“* BEYMER-BAUMAN ” (Pittsburgh). *“* MORLEY ” (Cleveland). ately 
: tobacco experiment company, from near the time o “ BRADLEY” (New York) «* MISSOURI” (st. ry 
: ting till harvest. The meteorological observations ¥ 4 Rg (St. Louis). 
E ‘the fe tcl we re in ade by Adelbert ‘Du Bon ba ith (the ex. ** BROOKLYN ” (New York). “RED SEAL” (St. Louis). 
ception of rainfall record from ay 22 to June 4, which “ ” % is). « ” 
has been ~ yg ee 7 f H. Moore of Windsor. eh, Ay deewg “genmmanase™ tendoens i 
This record, by weeks, is as follows: fe - 
'D so EMPE IRE FUR TOBACC( ** DAVIS-CHAMBERS” (Pittsburgh) ** SOUTHERN "’ (St. Louis and Chicago). 
AIR ANI IL TEMPERATURE FuR TOBACCO. ot. Je 
ee __Aver- ** ECKSTEIN ” (Cincinnati). **ULSTER ” (New York). 
ome” 6" Satta” ae ae “ FAHNESTOCK ” (Pittsburgh). “UNION " (New York). 
Average oist- i" 
Met Min Mange Max Mie ienge inches uooin For Cotors.—National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors. 
soilt These colors are sold in one-pound cans, each can being sufficient to tint 25 pounds of 
sagt est Tae 4 = Strictly Pure White Lead the desired shade: they are in no sense ready-mixed poiets, but a com- 
; OT a bination of perfectly pure colors in the handiest form to tint Strictly Pure White Lead. 
i none 7.8 A good many thousand dollars have been saved property-owners by having our book on 
“9 ‘ 13 i4 painting and color-card. Send us a postal card and get both free. 
9 72 one 3.4 
0.9 684 215 is 7.3 TA’ J < 
0 G4 25 TS NATIONAL LEAD CO., New York. 
2.1 68.8 23.3 16 7.8 
87.6 65.6 22.0 12 7.7 
89.8 72.4 17.4 2.7 7.5 == 
86.3 (6.5 19.8 08 8.0 
83.0 62.7 20.3 2.60 —_ 
“9.76 


*Radiation thermometer exposed to sun.. *To depth of 12 inches. 


cS Shrubs, Gra F 
R FRONT, Ano, a ae 
ulbs ses, Flardy nts, 
Largest and choicest ME Hop 32 


The temperature of the ar—The highest temperature in Handsome New 160-p = we Free. oatbotions in Ammasten ESTER, N. 
the sun was on June l6th, 1119. On thirteen days the ; - a r - air . ~_ ’ r me 
highest temperature was 100° or over. The lowest re- . 
corded temperature during the night was 31° on Aug 11. 

‘ Aug 10 36° was recorded. On three days a minimum 
temperature before 40° was noted and on 12 days, below 
50°. 

The temperature of the soil—The soil thermometer is so 
arranged as to give the average temperature from 3 to 9 
in deep. Comparing the record by weeks, the highest 
soil temperature was about 7° lower than the highest air 
temperature, while the lowest soil temperature was 
about 14° higher than the lowest air temperature. That 
is, the extremes of temperature during the 24 hours were 
never as great in the soil as inthe air. The mean weekly 
range of temperature in the sun was 36.12, but the corres- 
ponding range of soil temperature was ‘only 18.9°. The 
highest recorded soil temperature was $7.9°, July 29 and 
30. On 13 days the maximum soil temperature was 90° or 
over. The lowest recorded soil temperature was 53.1 
July 9 Hot weather, if there is enough water in the 
so 











We Grow ‘or's‘muien or Roses Annually 


Many other things as largely. Are headquarters for the choicest 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Vines, Roses, Plants, 


No finer assortment of Large or Small Fruits, Shrubs or 
Roses in America. With more acres of Ornamentals than 
‘ any other Nursery can show. Planters as well as Nur- 


ciate te We Seer PaLcEaul to" ths evowthi ae eerymen, F Roviate and Dealers are cordially invited to call and inspect our 
and also to the production of a fine quality of stock. FALL PRICE LIST AND BULB CATALOGUE FREE. 


Ui 5 : 
teresting is the record of ré vinfall—There were saw *s = 4ist YEAR. 1,000 ACRES. 29 GREENHOUSES. 
he avy rains just alter —— but Fe June 4to June 
19, no rain fell. une 19 and 20, 13 in of rain fell, “not | 
enough to lay the dust.” From then no rain fell until July STORRS & HARRISON co., Box 5 Painesville, Ohio. 
l. We had hot weather from June 10 until the end of ’ 
June, yet it was not until the 28th that growers reported 
= the soilas getting too dry. In spite of the tremendous - —— 
evaporation from the soil surface, the water reserve at 


a er depths was still sufficient for the wants of the crop. 
On July Ist came a good shower, .54 of an in, and sanie IMPROVED 














ae aes ee Gays lor on she Gin the eoll was agate DeLamater-Rider or 
reported “too dry.” One-tenth of an inch fell on the 7th, DeLamater-Ericsson 


which helped somewhat, but again from July 10 to 14 the 


soilis reported as “rather dry” or “too dry HOT Al Fe 
On July 14,.73 of an inch Of rain fell, on the 16th .16 of as 

an inch, on the 23d .12 of an inch. These showers carried 

the crops on to the 29th. Then Mr Dubon reports the 

soilas too dry. A fall of .26 in on that day helped some- 








what, but still the soil was judged too dry until Aug 3. 
A very he wy rain, 2.45 in, made the conditions again They are vumping engines — ieee 
very favorable, and with a sprinkle, 08 in. on Aug 9th, for pumping — a —— and are — the 
carried the crop through to harvest. The day after har- place of the windmil 1ey are so simple in " 
vesting, 2.6 in of rain fell, On 15 days out of the 90, construction that a child can manage one, Ab- CABLED FIELD AND HOC FENCE; > 
the soil was judged to be “dry” or “too dry.” The total solutely safe; requires no steam and have no Steel Web Picket Lawn Fence; Steel Gates, Stee 
rainfall, while the crop was on the land, was 7.16 m, but : “dl, i the hot Posts And Steel Rails; Tree, Flower and Tomato 
2.6 in of that fell within 12 days after planting. = a a pro Na ag han ne > he ba 4 ee Guards; Steel Wire Fence Board, etc. Catalogue free. 
° The crop of 1893 suffered very much from drouth. rom the fire sta rog Ss E co. High St., DeKalb, Til, 

- There was no rain gauge at the experiment field that and with proper piping, water can be sent any- DeKALB FENC » 6 8 . 

: year, but observations by Henry Moore in the same town where on the farm—to 
showed a rainfall of 5.64 in, while our observed rainfall 
in 1894 was 7.16in. The crop was on the land 12 weeks in WATER 


We will fur- 
Dish the most 
economical 5 
roofing and sid- ona 
ing, all styles. 
Also Metallic 


: 1893, and 12 5-7 weeks in 1894. After all the suecess of the CROPS 
- crop depends very largely on the way tie rain comes. > 
Bunched in three or four pouring rains the uth would STOCK 
be disastrous, while the same quantity of wafer falling in r 
frequent showers would suffice to bring the crop through. ’ 
The quantity of water in the sol—Every day during HOUSE 















the season a sample ot soil was taken toa depth of 12 in Shingles bpd 
and mailed, properly secured, to the station, where the AND , if on Pd — 
moisture was determined. The ver cents of moisture in BA RN wii mocha NN tions and low 
the — above refer to a plot like the rest of the field in e a: ) ron 4 prices. 
physical condition, but kept free from all kinds of vege- Send for illustrated cata- 

tation the season through and cultivated from time to I logue to GARRY ¥ 1ON BOOFrine CO., Cleveland, O. 
time by raking over the surface thoroughly. For compar- Mention Agriculturis 

ison are given below the per cents of moisture in two DELAMATER IRON Works, 

plots, one fertilized heavily and with a tobacco crop 87 So. 5th Avenue, 


growing on it, the other lying fallow as above described. ERS 
PER CENT OF MOISTURE IN THE SOIL. NEW YORK, N.Y. s PARATOR and POW 

Fal- Plot ' for 1, 2, & 3 horses, with governor 

low ‘of to- or saguies Se 

plot. bacco. 













mT me 10 to 1a, 7.8 
ito 2 7.4 ~No rain to speak of. = EVERY FARMER 
1 pd ¢ os Should have one of ou 
Sto MW, 7.4 
to 21 7.8 Showers at seven different times. Foot Power Sweep Powers, Cora Shall 
oO 28, 7.7 d rn Shellers, 
ang saved 5 458 J Screw Cutting — “tls, "Steel Land Re Roller a Plows, 
Aug 5 to 8. Heavy rai et te 
) eavy rain. Lathes. Bae ee ESSINGER & SON, TATAMY, 
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You can do your own repair work, an 
your boys can learn something of the ma 
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Hark to the Heart. 
SANDA ENOS. 
When the Heart says “Yea,” 
And the Brain says “Nay,” 
You will act the right part 
If you hark to the Heart. 
— = 


‘The Annexed Grandmother. 


Elizabeth 





Cavazza. 


GRANDMAMMA. 


ROM the south- 

eastern coast of 

Maine there ex- 

tends into the sea 

a long, curved, 

rocky peninsula. 

The combined 

efforts of the red- 

skins and of the 

colonial settlers 

named it Kitty- 

wunk Point. 

There is a very 

good hotel, sur- 

rounded by villas; 

and at a motlest 

distance, like 

its poor relations, 

cluster some 

boarding houses. Here one may swim in the 

eurf, or admire the bathing costumes on the 

beach. Or he may row up the creek, and when 

the canoe runs upon a sub-aqueous boulder, he 

may save alarmed Beauty from sinking “full 

fathoms five,’ in the water. Mr John B. 

Ferguson, wife and daughter (vide hotel reg- 

ister of that year), enjoyed driving about 

the country. They had a pair of neat little 

rrel horses, with pinky-white noses, collec- 

ively named the Friskies. Individually, 
Oberon and Puck. 

The Friskies liked the soft earth of the wind- 
ing road. They tossed their heads and lifted 

‘ir feet as if they were on exhibition. Their 

cen coats were flecked with the light and 
shadow which played through the oaks at 
either side of the way. That day, only Mr and 
_ Ferguson were in the carriage. Their 

ngelica was away with some other young 
vople, in a fantastically decorated row-boat. 
The husband and wife appreciated the min- 
sling of the August heat with the’ delicate 
keenness of the wind that blew up the creek. 
A languorous haze lay over the distant fields. 

“Jack, have you noticed that I haven't been 
talking ?’’ 

“Now that you speak of it, Panlina.”’ 

“T am thinking about Angelica. She must 
be brought into society, and we don’t know 
people.” 

“So much the worse for people! * We can 
stand it. The joke is on them, I should say.” 

“You know some men, because you brought 
letters from the Denver firm. They put you up 
ai the clubs. A few women have paid visits to 
me and invited me; but only to big functions— 
receptions and teas. There’s nothing personal 
in being asked to a tea! I was talking about 
shings yesterday with that nice litth woman 
strom St Louis, and she remotely hinted that in 
Philadelphia one must have ‘social perspective’ 
—zrandfathers.”’ 

“Well, Paulina, the facg is that we don’t 
eneestor much.”’ 

In making this admission Mr Ferguson did 
not exaggerate their lineal shortage. His 
rether had early left a blue-law abiding Con- 
necticut homestead and gone west with the 
“Forty-niners,” to grow up with the country. 
ife casually settled at Gulchville, California. 
inere he edited the local weekly paper, and 
aided by his wife, he kept the hostelry of the 
town. They saved what money they could, in 
order to send Jacky to Yale when he should be 
ord enough. But before that time, the elder 
“erguson was enriched so that the savings in 
she buckskin bag were a small sum in compar- 
son; Only that the dollars which you earn 
appear twice as large as the others. The source 
©! the wealth of the Ferguson’s was a bequest. 
"2 e testator was aman who had been overtaken 
‘. the local Iaw-and-order committee ag he 


THE DISCOVERY OF 
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galloped away upon a horse that he had bor- 
rowed without the usual formalities. Now in 
the sinfulness of theft there is @ scale of 
degrees. Horse-stealing is its basest form, as 
the assimilation of an umbrella is its most 
venial. The horse in the case being a very 
good animal, the life of the man who took him 
was hot considered too great a fine. The man 
himself protested that he had had the horse 
less than an hour, and to be hanged for it was 
aun adjectively high livery stable charge. 
The committee relented only so far as to allow 
to the condemned an interview with the editor 
of the Gulehville Gopher, in which he begged 
that he might have an obituary that “would do 
to send st, ant not make my folks feel too 
bad.”’ The next number of the Gopher stated 
that ‘our Inte fellow-citizen passed away in 
consequence of a throat affection. Guilchville 
mnourns an amiable resident and an excellent 
judge of horses.””, When the few effects of the 
deceased were examined, it was found that he 
had left his mining shares to Editor Ferguson. 
These shares soon after went up in value like 
a rocket. Before they came down again like 
the stick, Jack Ferguson had finished his col- 
lege and engineering studies and was hard at 
work again in the West, and the elder Fergu- 
sons had settled into a comfortable home and a 
moderate competence. Which was better for 
them, says the preacher, than the riches of the 
rocket or the poverty of the stick. When Jack 








come around, you go right upstairs to your 
room. They want to see your father on busi- 
ness. Mind that, Polly.’”” And Polly, who 
Was 2 ver) girl, did mind. 

The Bates wnil board ut the Hotel Fer 
guson, and the two mothers took comfort in 
each other’s society. Se much so, that when 
Jack Ferguson = retur! f 1 Yale, and 
promptly fell in love with Pauline Bates, it was 
merely stipulated that the girl should we a 
year ut an Eastern school before they should 
marry Meanw! t mining shares had 
fallen in valae *Pergusons remained 
in their ne; Jack and his bride went to 
\ S$ Soon ¢ xtreine ly 


good 


Deuver, where his busine 
pros perros, Tl 
grateful to their p 


y nl + 
ie yo ra yor ulh- 


hey sent quarterly 
checks to conduce to the home s of the 
Fergusons and to the traveling expenses of the 
Bates’s. Pauline’s father was now on the road 
with a stock company, including a new serio- 
comic actress: Mrs Bates went with him, but 
unprofessionally. “Thanks to the children,” 
the good woman would say, “I’m not obliged 
any longer to make a fool of myself at my age.’”’ 
Such was the social perspective of Mr John 
B. Ferguson and wife, of Philadelphia. And 
their daughter was to be presented to the fash- 
ionable world, the next winter! 
It was agreed that nothing was to be said 
about the Gulchviile hotel and the academy of 
music, nor of the persons connected therewith: 


rents. ‘I 
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THE DOOR WAS OPENED RY AN AGED GENTLEWOMAN. 


returned to Gulchville, he found that an 
academy of music had been run up, a one-story 
structure with a two-story false front copied 
from the Parthenon. The manager was also 
heavy leading man. His wife did the serio- 
comic, with dances. She was a person of two 
distinet, even opposite identities. In the even- 
ing, she was Miss Dottie De Vere, all “nods 
and becks and wreathed smiles.’’ In the daye 
time, she was Mrs Baées,a res matron, 
occupied in sewing and keeping her daughter 
Pauline out of the way ef the undesiradle con- 
comnitants of theatrical life. 

“TE there come amy pi notes, seented like 
cheap soap, they are for me. You can hand 
them to me or to your father, either that’s by. 
But dom’t you open one of them—not even if 
whoever brings it should make a mistake and 
Say it was for you. And if any young men 


“TI will not have the dear souls talked about 
by people who could not appreciate them, nor 
what they are to us, Jaek,’’ said Pauline, with 
@ tender mist in her eyes. “But I have an 
idea! TheSt. Louis woman spoke of a nice old 
lady in the village who has some antique things 
which she might be wilkiag to sell.. Now my 
father always said that stage decoration is half 
the play—” 

“And what spectacnlar effects do you intend 
to offer to Philadelphia soetety ?"’ 

“Tf we could pick wp a few old things, ances- 
tral china and claw-footed furniture —that 
would be our stage decoration. Let us go 
find that old lady and her retics.” 

He drew up his horses before a village shop 
of comprehensive stock. There Paina made 
the excuse of buyimg some thread and pins in 
order to ask the direction of the house where 
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were to be found the antique china and furni- 
ture. She learned the way to the Widow Hay- 
iland’s; the gay little sorrels trotted along until 
they reached a square hovse of the style of 
eighty years ago, dismally out of elbows in its 
eoat of White paint. It stood a short distance 
back from a characteristic Kittywunk street. 
frowns like Kittywunk, filled with colonial 
traditions, existing in memory rather than in 
actuality, appear as if set to the music of 
Haydn's canzonet that sings how “the village 
seems asleep or dead, now Lubin is away.” 
And Lubin is numerously absent from Kitty- 
wunk. For it offers no business prospects-of 
any kind to young men. So that as soon as a 
class of boys and girls are graduated from the 
local high school, every Lubin of them packs 
his valise and starts for New York or the 
West, while the maidens are left to quaver 
sweetly of theirloneliness. That gives to Kitty- 
wunk its large contingent of petrified girls. 

Something like these retlections touched the 
sympathies of the Fergusons as they waited 
after knocking at the old door, crowned with 
an arch of glass panes set in leaden sashes in 
form of the rising sun. It was opened by an 
aged gentlewoman, so lovely that Jack after- 
ward confessed to his wife that he ““would have 
liked to kiss the dear old lady, right away.” 
With her delicate shape, slightly bent, her sil- 
ver hair and pale smiling face—she resembled 
a waning moon in a morning sky. The Fergu- 
sons deferentially explained their errand. She 
invited them to enter. She admitted that she 
had decided to sell some of her treasures in 
order to help her grandson William through his 
college course at Bowdoin. From ab powyee | 
arched and carved corner cupboard, she too 
down pieces of okl Spode and of blue East 
Indian ware, and Lowestoft signed with its 
rose, and penciled china—as she called it— 
white, golden-edged, with delicate gray land- 
scapes. She handled the fragile things with 
the deftness of long custom, turning them in 
her thin, taper fingers. 

When Mrs Haviland had exeused herself for 
a moment in order to bring a set of silver can- 
dlesticks and a snuffertray from upstairs, 
Paulina Ferguson looked in silent ecstacy at 
her husband. The old lady’s step was heard on 
the tremulous floor above. Paulinaseized Jack 
by the elbow. 

“Jack,” she said, in a subdued ery, “it isn’t 
only her things we want—it is herself! A dear, 
beautiful grandmamma! Wouldn’t Philadel 
phia think that we had a social perspective if 
we could show Mrs Haviland!” 

“A whole Dutch burying-ground behind us, 
wouldn't equal her in the way of credentials. 
But-you are crazy, Paulina. She would not 
have us.’’ 

“IT shall try to coax her. And you must help 
me. 

At that moment Mrs Haviland returned with 
the eandiesticks in her hands, like a venerable 
priestess. The Fergusons bought some objects, 
they hardly knew what,so absorbed they were 
in the new idea suggested by Paulina; then 
they took leave. 

A few days later, they came again to visit 
Mrs Haviland. They avowed to ber that they 
were from the West; and that they were con- 
scious of some cradities. Their daughter was 
about to make her social debut; and it would 
be an inestimable privilege if they might have 
to grace their Philedeiphia home, a gentle- 
woman who woukl be for their Angelica an 
example of that perfection of tone which dates 
back to the Mayflower. Jack Ferguson abetted 
his wife, but cautiously, for this was a delicate 
affair. At Jast Paulina said impulsively, “We 
should love you so dcgriy! His mother and 
mine are far away. And we want Angelica to 
know what it is to have a grandmother. And 
you must promise never to let people know that 
you are not really our own.” 

So it was that Mrs Iiaviland was persuaded. 
Jack talked rapidly, in order to hide some 
emotion: 

“Macdaim,’’ said he, “some people are born 

riondmothers—no, no, of course not! I inean, 

ne achieve grandimotherhood and others have 





iY upon them. The latter is your case; 
t LT hope that you will never be sorry that 
1 have done us the honor, And while we 
king business, madam, I trust that you 

per Ine to pay your grandson's bills 

th colleg It will be your present to him, 

rv My good mother used to lay by 

ro t! € boarders’ payments- what's 
Ponlina? I’m not to relate onr back- 


mber history? It won’t frighten Grand- 
ma—if she will let me call her so. For 
otie sa good woman, and I like to talk 

) er, to the right listener.”’ 

“Such a mother is a dear blessing,” said Mrs 

Haviland. 

"Tis more the mothers than it is the curri- 
culum that men owe thanks to, if they do well,” 
responded Jack. 

Ii brief, the Fergusons annexe?! nd- 
mamma Haviland, and carrie! } with 
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them to Philadelphia. Nobody but Angelica 
was admitted into the secret. William Havi- 
land, at Brunswick, reeeived a letter informing 
him that his grandmother was to pass the win- 
ter with some Philadelphia friends of hers, 
and giving him her address there. The woman 
from St. Louis had seen some pieces of Lowe- 
stoft as the result of the quest of the Fergusons, 
but had not heard of any other arrangement 
with Mrs Haviland. Also, she left Kittywunk 
Point befere the Fergusons did; their scheme 
was not suspected by any witnesses. Only 
the portraits of the Haviland ancestors, painted 
by Copley, looking down from the walls, saw 
their descendent take a mute farewell for a 
while of the house and its belongings. But 
those worthies and fair women—who presuma- 
ably are gone where the good Pilgrims go and 
are somewhat mellowed by the heavenly airs 
unlike the rasping New England east winds— 
they knew that it was for love’s sake that Mrs 
Haviland aceepted the position which would 
enable her to pay her grandson’s way through 
eollege. After a brief struggle with her puri- 
tan conscience, which gloomity warned her 
that this was the way of deceitfulness, she, 
with solemn and tender words, adopted the 
new relations, Jack, Paulina and Angelica, and 
had from them the assurance of their filial and 
granddaughterly affection. So it was that 
Grandmamma yiland went out into the 
work. 
fFo be eonciuded.] 





The Infectiousness of a Yawn. 








The dry fountain and its marvelous effect upon 
the thirsty.—_{Fliegende Biaetter. 

“[ wish, Mrs Browne,’’ said the boarder to his 
landlady, “{ wish you’d give me the receipt for 
that pudding we had yesterday.” 

“I'd much rather give you a receipt for the 
board you had last month,” returned the land- 
lady. 


ELIXIR OF YOUTH. a 


If Everybuddy Wuz Jes’ Lik2 ie. 








I’ve offen thought what er world ’twud be 
If everybuddy wuz jes’ like me; 

If all th’ people th’ hull world roun’ 

Ware patterned arter Josiah Brown. 


A Josiah here an’ er Josiah thar: 
Josiah, Josiah everywhar; 

Josiah in city, Josiah in town, 
Everywhar, everybuddy Josiah Brown. 


Sometimes I’ve thought ’twud be mig_..7 nice 
Ter hey my own way once ertwice, . 
An’ run th’ hall world ter my mind 

An’ hev but my own axe ter grind. 


But th’ more I think on’t, th’ idee 

Of hevin’ th’ hull world jes’ like me, 

Gits kind o’ sickenin’ ter my heart 

An’ I’m willin’ fur others ter hev their part. 
MAYME ISHAM. 





“Laura writes from home that she has bovcht.a 
wheel,” said Mrs Figg to the auut with whom she 
is spending the summer. 

» “I’m glad to hear that the old fashion is coming 
in again,” said the old lady. “I allow Ill have to 
eome up and teach her how %t spin.” 





The landlady: “You do eat so little, Mr Tallman, 
Are you ill?” Mr Tallman (six feet two): “lam 
perfectly well, madam; but you must reneember 
that a little goes a long way with me.” 


Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 








Beginning with this number we open a new 
monthly puzzle contest, and give 15 prizes for 
the 15 best sets of answers for the whole month, 
There will be one or more questions each week, 
and the prizes will be awarded to those send 
ing in the most answers during the month. 
All answers must be mailed within seven days 
of the receipt of the paper by the sender, and 
addressed to Puzzle Editor, this office. Any 
subscriber can compete for these prizes. No 
two sets of answers will be received from the 
same family. Webster’s Internationai diction- 
ary will be the standard authority for the con- 
test. For this issue we Will give you a literary 
puzzle, which is to be solved by what is called 


the king’s move: 


SIR WALTER SCOTT PUZZLE. 
Find in the diagram six well-known charae- 
ters frem Scott’s Waverly novels, using no 
square twice. [For those who do not under- 
stand the king’s move we wiil explain that 
you can use only letters in squares joining each 
other either above, below, on either side or di- 
igonally, and in this case using no square 
twice in forming the six names.] 

The first prize will be three dollars ia eash, 
the second a watch, and the other 13 wit be all 
well worth working for. 









SUNDAY AFTERNOON. 


A True Story. 


E. C. DANA. 


“7 was depressed to the last degree it seemed 
nossible to erdure. A soul that was very dear 
to me had forsaken its righteous, godly and 
sober life, slipped from my arms, deliberately 
let go my clinging hands, that had led him, as 
T hoped, to pleasant, safe hights, above temp- 
tation. Iwas in the attitude of one who has 
been felled by a heavy, crushing blow; who 
lies where he has fallen, waiting for the 
strength to gather that shall enable him to rise 
end go on down the walk of life as best he 
may. 

“One day at a hotel table, a stranger, a man 
perhaps forty years old, seemed drawn to talk 
end tell me of himself. Perchance, something 
in the face he saw made him sure of sympathy, 
and who knows but he read there that I too 
was passing under the rod of some discipline 
as hard to bear as his? He told of his little 
wife, dead from heart disease, and wondered 
why it had to be, when they were so happy and 
the world held so many to whom death would 
be but release. He told me how he had left 
her in a cemetery vault, three weeks before, 
and had himself wrapped her in a thick, soft, 
white blanket, from head to foot; tucked it all 
around her, with one corner thrown over the 
face, upon which there seemed to come such a 
happy, peaceful look, as of one beyond all pain 
and past the dread of parting; left her there to 
rest and wait for him, When spring should 
come, and the earth was warm and beautiful 
with green things growing, and the flowers lent 
their color and the birds their songs to the day, 
and nature seemed kind and loving to her chil- 
dren, he should lay the little wife in her bosom, 
as he could not bring himself to do ’mid frozen 
clods "néath heaps of snow, drifted there by 
winter winds. 

“Out of my experience arose the thought, 
which I pete Bac to him, that deep as was his 
sorrow there were depths he had not sounded, 
grief he had been spared. Now, though there 
was regret that the poor little heart was unable 
to cope with the disease that stilled its pulsa- 
tion, its promptings had ever been pure and 
good and as faithful to him as the needle to 
the magnet, and [ said, ‘If it had been other- 
wise, and you had turned to that heart for love 
and found it empty, or that its abiding guest 
was sin, which all your love could not exorcise, 
then you would know there is something more 
Litter than death. Death may be sweetened by 
tender, sacred memories and be but like laying 
up treasure in heaven, where your heart now is 
also, and you can bow in submission; but you 
have been spared the worst. If your brother, 
whose keeper you have tried to be, turns from 
the peace and safety and prosperity you had 
surrounded him with and chooses the tempest 
and warfare and death of sin; if your son re- 
jects your counsel, despises your knowledge, is 
unmoved by your tears and goes wrong, what 
could ever comfort and console you? Now you 
may be like avine by winds and frosts iaid 
bare and prostrate, but you may believe life 
will steal into the deadness, and the tendrils of 
your faith will be put forth and entwine them- 
selves about the promises of God’s love that 
are like a wall about you, and you will be lifted 
up to hights where you will feel the sunshine 
and be fructified to bear sweet, refreshing clus- 
ters of good deeds and helpful words and po- 
tent admonitions that shall have their uses for 
the good of fellow humanity.’ 

“The hand that sought and met mine, palm 
upward, said with its warm, silent clinging 
pressure that there was comfort in my thought. 
Was it for this the man poured out his feelings 
to an utter stranger, and was it for this the 
heart of the stranger had been rendered someth- 
ing like a chalice, filled with a bitterness that 
yet had_ healing, Strengthening properties for 
another?” 

_ I repeat this story word for word, as I 
hoard it. 





New Pleasures in an Old Book. 


CLIFTON 8S. WADY. 


Gne whose attention has not been called to it 
would be surprised at the pleasure to be had from 
ceeasional trips through the “ big” dictionaries— 
either of the unabridged editions, in the lan- 
guage. If you find yourself housed by a storm 
without the latest publication to while away the 
time, or happen in another locality where the 
“iciionary and the Old Farmer’s Almanac com- 
prise the entire “ library,” you may congratulate 
yourself in the nearness of the former, and still 
spend a Most enjoyable season among its pages 
with much benefit, for one is certain to “come 
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home” from such “trips” more enlightened than 
he went, aside from the enjoyment experienced. 
Do not make a “job” of it, turning to the “A” 
and religiously examining every page and every 
word, but skip here and there and elsewhere, 
sipping, like the bees, only where there are 
sweets, and where the flowers are beautiful or 
valuable for a special reason. 

I hold Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary of the 
English language before me. I turn haphazard, 
and find the page is 667. The word explanatory 
of the column is “hammerkop,”’ and I pause to 
satisfy my curiosity as to what manner of thing it 
is! “Only a bird of the heron family.” Well, I 
never heard of his birdship before, but I'll take 
his existence as a matter of fact with which pos- 
sibly Lmay have no further connection, and pass 
on. My eye is caught by the picture shown below, 
or, more likely, by the quotation beside it, which 
throws light upon the origin of the word “ ham 
mock.’ The author is no less noted a personage 
than Christopher Columbus himself, of whose 
writings I, among many, no doubt, have read little 
enough. The word is given as of Indian origin, 
probably on the strength of this writing of Colum- 
bus, made on the occasion of his first voyage. 
We may not read the quaint handwriting of the 
distinguished discoverer of America, but we have 
the very language, and must imagine the rest: 

“A great many Indians in canoes came to the 
ship to-day for the purpose of bartering their cot- 
ton and hamacas, or nets, in which they sleep.” 

Another definition is: “ A piece of land thickly 
wooded and usually covered with bushes and 
vines.” Well! I am glad I saw that—it sets me 
right in the matter of good English in this: that I 
have always called such a “piece of land” a 
woody hummock! After this it is a hammock, or 
nothing. On the next page I pause a moment to 
look at the picture of a fish, and find that what 1 
had often thought of—and spelled, too, or mis- 
spelled, rather—as “holibut,” must be written 
“halibut.” Ask the next person you meet, or the 
friend at your side now how, to spell * holibut ”’— 
for it is pronounced with the sound of 0, origin 
being holy and butte—‘holy flounder,” having 
been usually eaten on Sunday—and the chances 
are very good that you get a wrong spelling! 
wrong according to the dictionary Anyhow. 
Again, here’s “ balk,” which most people would 
eredit as an Americanism. The several quota- 
tions found here show that it is an old word 
indeed. Shakespeare is quoted in two lines: 

“Ten thousand bold Scots, two and twenty 
knights, balked in their own blood did Sir Walter 
see.” 

A good set of encyclopzdias ought to be in every 
home, but how often are they found in the fami- 
lies you visit? The dictionary is an encyclopaedia 
on asmall seale, and from its vast stores of learn- 
ing, whicb represent the patience and the * burn- 
ing of much midnight oil” on the part of hun- 
dreds of editors and scientific students in every 
line of human study, one may gain an education 
additional to his own. By persistent short “ trips” 
made in this fascinating way, wherein one is 
bound to no trains or steamboat schedules of 
time, he may visit and explore where and when 
he will, amid the realms of concise knowledge 
laid open to him by the enterprise of these gigan- 
tic American publications, for which strength, 
wisdom and money have been lavished without 
stint in years of careful preparation. 

The illustrations given are accompanied by fig- 
ures showing the scale in inches, of reduction 
from original size, which scheme permits of our 
judging, relatively, the appearance of that which 
is pictured to us, and calls up before the mind 
quite aecurate mental photographs of what we 
wish to understand. Wholly aside from what I 
have referred to is the list of other information, 
such as “Rules for Spelling;” “Guide to Pronun- 
ciation,” equivalent to a book in itself; “ History 
of our Language;” Authors and Works Quoted,” 
“Flags of All Nations,” ete., ete. Please accept 
this as a mere hint as how to use the big diction- 
ary to advantage, and may it stimulate you to 
more frequent straying in these old, yet ever new 
and widening, paths of quiet learning, which so 
many of us ignore in this restless day of “light 
literature.” 





Recent Discoveries of Science.—The total fall 
between Lakes Erie and Ontario is 329 feet, and is 
made up as follows: From Lake Erie to the head 
of the falls, 70 feet; the fails, 161 feet, and below to 
Lake Ontario, 98 feet. Consequently the total 
power running to waste is more than double the 
five million horse power on the falls. An idea of 
the proportion that this total bears to what may 
be called the world’s consumption of power may 
be had from the fact that it is computed to be 





equal to the total of all the steam-generated powe 
in the world. 

A loud-speaking telephone, which can be heard 
anywhere in the room, is said to have been satis- 
factorily tested in London. 

What seems to be a valuable discovery is the 
kite arrangement devised by W.A. Eddy of Bay 
onne, N. J., for determining aerial currents. In 
experiments at the Blue Hili (Mass.) observatory 
the upper kite sailed to hights of 400 to 800 feet 
while the ranged themselves 
according to lower currents. The Eddy kite is so 
make it and 
hitherto constructed, 


intermediate kites 


Simple that a boy can reaches a 
higher altitutle than any 
the weight of the string being sustained by a 
series of small kites. 

A portable electric light which can be operated 
Europe. Each 
a packet of chlo- 


at small cost, has becn devised in 
cell of the batteries consists of 
ride of two thin 
solution of caustic potash being added. 


zine plates, a weak 
The hlo- 


ride of silver is reduced to pure silver, which re- 


silver and 


quires simply to be washed in a mixture of nitrie 
and hydrochloric acids to revivify the cell, and 
this may be repeated indefinitely. 

A wonderfully light motor for driving flying 
machines has been devised by Herr Lilienthal of 
Germany. Heemploys as a motive force the vapor 
of liquid carbonic which under ordinary 
atmospheric pressure boils at a temperature far 
below that at which mercury freezes. His engine 
requires no fire, nor boiler, nor steam-chest; only 
a diminutive cylinder with the requisite valve 
arrangements, Which may be readily worked by 
hand, and a, small reservoir of the liquid acid 
lying close beside it. The one first constructed 
was of two-horse power, with a receiver to contain 
enough carbonie acid to last for two hours, and 
was attached to the front of the flying apparatus. 
The whole contrivance with the necessary machin- 
ery to impart motion to the wings, added less than 
25 pounds to the weight of the flying machine. 


acid, 








MADE LIFE A BURDEN. 


Miss G. F. CRAWFORD, of Limestone, Me, 
writes: “For years I suffered monthly from 
riodic pains which at 
imes were so acute ae 

to render life a burden. 

began using Dr. Pierce’ 

Favorite Prescription. 
\ used seven bottles in as 
many months and de- 
rived so much benefit 
from it and the home+ 
treatment recommend- 
e,)ed in his Treatise on 
Diseases of Women, that 
I wish every woman 
throughout our land, 
suffering in the same 
way, may be induced to 
ive your medicines ang 
eatment a fair trial.’ 
“Favorite Prescrip 
tion” is a powerful, in- 


Miss CRAWFORD. 
vigorating tonic and a soothing and strength- 
ening nervine, purely vegetable, perfectly 


harmless. It regulates and promotes all the 

roper functions of womanhood, improves 

gestion, enriches the blood, dispels aches 
and pains, brings refreshing sleep, and re- 
stores health and vigour. For every ‘‘female 
complaint,” it is the only remedy so sure 
that it can be guaranteed. If it doesn’t 
cure, you have your money back. 


THE OWEN 
ELECTRIC 





(TRADE MARK.) 
Di. A. OWEN, 

The Only Scientific and Practical Electric Belt 
for General Use. Producing a Genuine Current 
of Electricity for the Cure of Diseases. 

OUR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
contains fullest information, list of diseases, cut of Belts 
and Appliances, prices, sworn testimonials and portralts 
of people who have been cured, ete. Published in English, 
German, Swedish and Norwegian languages. This valu- 
able catalogue ora treatise on rupture cured with Electric 
Truss will be sent to any address on receipt of six cents 
postage. 


The Owen Electric Belt and Appliance Co., 


MAIN OFFICE AND ONLY FACTORY, 
THE OWEN ELECTRIC BELT BLDG., 
201 to 211 STATE ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


The Largest Electric Belt Establishment in the World. 
When Writing Mention this Paper, 
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Scrapin’ Out the Yellow Nappy. 


ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELL. 


If you ever was a little girl 

Or boy,—don’t matier much,— 
With a most amazin’ appetite 

An’ a tooth for sweets ar’ such, 
If your mem ry isn’t failin’ 

You'll remember you was happy 
In the dear old kitchen, cookin’ day, 

Scrapin’ out the yellow nappy. 


If your life’s been mod’rate pexueefal, 
Up’n’ down, but mostly up, 
Happiness, yo'lll ikely, reckon 
Has been plenty in your cup. 
But just recollect a minute, 
Wasn’t you most especial happy 
Settin’ by the kitchen table 
Serapin’ out the yelow nusppy? 


Can’t you hear the kittle boilin’, 
Can't you smell the cinnamon, 
An’ see mother stir the mixin’ 
With the big, long-haiclled od 
And then when tlie cake’s «- bakin’ 
Can’t sap see asmilin® happy, 
The little chap in pinafore 
Serapin’ out the yellow nappy? 





Calling Books in Fashion. 





The latest fad in homemade booklets is the 
“calling book” It is a noveb conceit for 
newly-married folks to keep a reeord of their 
calls, to be looked over in years tocome. The 
cover is made of egg-shell water-color paper, 


Cates “hunks 


& So 












4 “ay . 

5 rad Frece 
fostened and tied with narrow ribbon over a 
dozen sheets of linen paper. The pages are 
divided by a paraliel line, and the columns 
headed by the words “Calls made” and “Calls 
received.’ The edge of the cover is eut in 


niches and etched with two quaint figures in 
calling costume. 
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Heart Lace. 


No 59 cotton thread should be used to knit 
this lace 

First Row—Knit 2, overtwice, purl 2 together, 
knit 2, over twice, narrow, over. knit 1, over, 
knit 1, over twice, narrow. knit 1. over twice, 
knit 2 

Second Row—Knit 3, purl 1, knit 5, purl 6, 
} 1, purl 1, knit 2, over twice, purl 2 to 

knit ° 

Third Row—Knit 2, over twice, purl 2 to- 
cether, knit 2, over twice, narrow, knit 2, over, 
] ver, knit 3, over twice, narrow. knit 5. 


Row—Bind off 2, knit 4, purl 10, knit 
over twice, purl 2 together, 





rifth Row—Knit 2. over twice, purl 2 to- 
gether, knit 2, over twice, narrow, knit 4, over, 
knit i, over, knit 5, over twice, narrow, knit 1, 
over twice, knit 2. 
Sixth Row—Knit 
knit 1, purl 1, knit 2, 
, Sether, Enis 2 


3, purl 1, knit 3, purl 14, 
over twice, purl 2 to- 
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Seventh Row—Knit 2, over twice, purl 2 to- 
gether, knit 1, narrow, over twice, knit 3 to- 
gether, knit 9, knit 3 together, over twice, nar- 
row, knit 5. ‘ 

Eighth Row—Bind off 2, knit 4, purl 12, knit 
1, purl 1, knit 2, over twice, purl 2 together, 
knit 2. 

Ninth Row—Knit 2, over twice, pur! 2 to- 
gether, knit 1, narrow, over twice, knit 5 to- 
gether, knit 7, knit 3 tegether, over*twice. nar- 
.ow, knit 1, over twice, knit 2. 

Tenth Row—Knit 3, purl 1, knit 3, purl 10, 
knit 1, purl 1, knit 2, over twice, purl 2 to- 
gether, knit 2. 

Eleventh Row—Knit 2, over twice, purl 2 to- 
gether, knit 1, narrow. over twice, knit 3 to- 
gether, knit 5, knit 3 together, over twice, nar- 
row, knit 5. 

Twelvth Row—Pind off 2, knit 4, purl 8, knit 
1, purl 1, knit 2, over twice, purl 2 together, 
knit 2. 





Thirteenth Row—Knit 2, over twice, purl 2 
together, knit 1, narrow, over twice, knit 3 to- 
gether, knit 3, knit 3 together, over twice, nar- 
row, knit 1, over twice, knit 2. 

Fourteenth Row—Knit 3, purl 1, knit 3, purl 
6, knit 1, purl 1, knit 2, over twice, purl 2 to- 
gether, knit 2. 

Fifteenth Row—Knit 2, over twice, purl 2 to- 
gether, knit 1, narrow, ever twice, knit 3 to- 
gether, knit 4 together;fslip first narrowed 
stitch over seeond narrowed stitch, over twice, 
narrow, knit 5. 

Sixteenth Row—Bind off 2, knit 4, purl 2, 
knit 1, purl 1, knit 2, over twice, purl 2 together, 
knit 2. 

Repeat from first row. 





Crimping the Hair. 


HELEN M. PRATT. 


“Curly locks, curly locks wilt thou be mine,” 
pleads the swainin Mother Goose. Curly locks 
we must have, by papers, pins or frons, and 
despite dread predictions, waving tresses were 
never so generally used as now. 

The plain curling iron is such a convenience 
that it is a comfort to know that it may be used 
without injury. The careless girl who plunges 
her irons into the midst of the flames, and then 
applies them in full heat or with insufficient 
testing, merits the evil result which she brings 
about. Instead of putting the iron tnto the 
flame, hold it just have it, entirely free from 
the tlames, but where the heat is most intense, 
and a very few seconds will be sufficient to 
heat it thoroughiy. and, best of all, with no 
sooty deposit whatever. Of course the iron 
should always be tested on brown paper and 
not used ifthe paper smokes. Many devices 
are used in order to secure the succession of 
waves now demanded by fashion, and we wear 
papers, pins, kid fingers and metal tubes to the 
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disturbance of our slumbers at night, and 
spend many weary hours in parting, separat- 
ing and re-uniting the crimped sections. A 








very simple way of treating the hair to s2cure 
the ali-over wave effect, is also most efcctive 
in its results. 

In the first place, do not comb out any por- 
tion to be crimped at first, but after the hair 
has been arranged as usual, heat the iron weil 
above the flame, and carefully lifting a tress 
of front or side locks, which are still confined 
in the coiffure, slip the round part of the iron 
underneath the hair, taking in a wide section 
and clamping the hollowed part firmly down, 
turn it towards the face, holding the tress 
firmly down over it in order that the portion of 
hair between waves may have a natural de’ 
pression instead of showing the mark of the 
Iron in a straight line. Ina very short time, 
move the iron on to make the next wave and 
so on, and in tive minutes you may have @ 
beautiful succession of natural waves without 
the after misery of putting the loosened tresses 
in place or getting them entangled to the det 
riment of your temper. 

Though many, and, perhaps, the majority of 
ladies curl the love locks on the forehead by 
means of heat, yet the use of papers is for more 
likely to be lasting and effective. A little 
dampness in the air is sufficient for the undo- 
ing of most pretty bangs, but there is less risk 
of loosing their attractiveness if they have 
been nicely rolled in soft paper over night. 





A Butterfly Doily. 
LENA J. RINGENBERG. 





f The pretty doily iflustrated in our engraving 
is made of an eight-inch square of pineapple 
muslin, embroidered with white silk and gold 
thread. The outline edges of the wings and 
the bodies of the butterflies are worked in 
white embroidery silk over a thread of gold. 
The fine lines in the wings are also worked 
with white in outline stitch. Gold thread is 
used for the antennz, eyes and lines across the 
body, as well as for the button-holed markings 
on the wings. After the embroidery is com- 
pleted, carefully cut away the cloth from the 
edges, and the doily is finished. 





An Improved Coal Bin.—The ordinary ¢ecal bin 
with its small slide-door im front for the removal 
of coal, works very satisfactory while the bin re- 
nrafns well filled, but when the coal gets lowthe 
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SECTION OF COAL BIN 

“master of ceremonies” has frequent experi- 
enees in either climi&ng over into the dirty bin 
to shovel the eonk out of the corners, or in reaeh- 
ing over the top and struggling at arim’s 
length with the masses in the corners, to the soil- 
ing of clothes and person. The illustration shows 
how all this may be obviated and every piece of 
coal made to come by its own weight to the slide- 
door. The floor of the bin slopes from the back 
and from either side, to the point just at the out- 
let for the eoal. If this slide-door outlet is 2 foot 
and a half from the ground, the hod ean be set 
under the door and filled to any degree desired, by 
keeping one hand upon the slide ready to s!vut off 
the coal when enough has been obtained. 


A Convenient Stand fer Croquct.—Set the rus- 
tie tYink of a small tree firmly in the ground, and 
surround it at its base with a 
decorative of four 
small rails or branches of a 
inside of which the 
balls are to be kept. Leave 
the bark and lichens on all 
the best 


fencing 


tree, 


of these, to give 


effect. Build a rack for the 
mallets, also of branches 
with the bark on. A little 


taste displayed in the selec- 
tion of the wood and in the 
manner of joining will add 
to the beauty of this 
useful article. Croquet is an 
old favorite, which is renew- 
ing its popularity, and seems 


much 





RUSTIC CROQUET 

STAND- 
destined to continue in favor, neither tennis nor 
any other game taking its place. 
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THE GOOD COOK. 


Kitchen Hints. 


DORA M. MORRELL. 

A useful chatelaine for kitchen wear is com- 
posed of a tape tied to the apron string, at the 
end of which is a holder. This saves the re- 
cording angel much labor in putting down 
records of impatience. Another ornament for 
the chatelaine is a pad of paper or a small note 
book with pencil, on which to jot down the 
things to get at market, or any items which oc- 
cur to the housemother and which are liable to 
be forgotten. 

A strip of tin with handles will be found just 
the thing on which to place fish to bake. With 
this the tish can be removed to the platter with- 
outa break. Any tinman can make one of di- 
mensions to suit the family baking-pan. When 
the tinman makes that, it might be well to get 
him to mike acream whip. It is made on the 
plan of an old-fashioned dasher. There should 
be a cylinder of tin two inches in diameter, 
perforated around the bottom; the piece which 
is to act as dasher must be enough smaller to 
work easily up and down. The Spaniards use 
something similar to this to beat chocolate to a 
froth. 

Another ‘kitchen convenience is a dish 
drainer. The originator of this has never pat- 
ented it, though it is worthy of that. It is 
madejin the shape of a colander, but as large 
as a dishpan. At an inch from the bottom 
there is a rim which supports a removable bot- 
tom of tin, which is perforated with holes. 
The solid bottom under this has a drain pipe 
through which the rinse water runs. Dishes 
piaced in this and allowed three minutes rin- 
sing under a hot water faucet will need no wip- 
ing, and will shine withcleanliness. The sides 
are solid and have handles. 

if you have not the improved coffeepot but 
like your coffee filtered, have a ring made 
which will fit the top of your old-fashioned cof- 
feepot and to this sew a» bag of cheese cloth. 
Pour boiling water on the grounds in the bag. 
If you like your coffee strong, turn the water 
through it two or three times. It makes a de- 
licious and healthful coffee. 

It is a good plan to have a supply of kitchen 
begs. The bag in which jellies drain should 
be used for nothing else. Bags for straining 
various cooked articles are as serviceable as 
wire strainers, and, if made to hang, have some 
points of convenience which they lack, as one 
who has used both will acknowledge. 

The “handy man” of the house made “a 
housewife’s comfort,’ which any housewife 
willadmitis properly named. It is a collec- 
tion of drawers made fast to the wall above the 
kitchen table. The top supplies a shelf for the 
kitchen account-book, scrap-book and cook- 
book. There are three rows of drawers with 
three in a row, and two as long as the row of 
three. The small drawers are lined with tin 
to make them close and to keep the wood from 
taking the strength from the contents. These 
hold spices, soda, cream of tartar and baking 
powder. The large ones are devoted to meas- 
uring spoons, ete., and to whatever use the 
needs of the kitchen woyker require. Only 
one who has had such an article realize how 
great a convenience and time-saver it is. 





Choice Economical Dishes. 


Reef Cheese.—Boil a shin of beef until the meat 
drops from the bone, putting it on, of course, in 
cold water, and just sufficient to cover it. It must 
be brought toa boil rapidly, and then allowed 
merely to simmer until itis done. About an hour 
before you think the meat will be done add an 
onion, apinch of ground cloves, a bayleaf, a tea- 
spoonful each of minced parsley and marjoram, a 
pinch of allspice, another of mace, and salt and 
pepper to taste. When done, chop the meat with 
the onion, take ont the bone from the liquor inethe 
pot; mix the minced meat with it, stir thoroughly, 
be sure that it is well seasoned, and turn into a 
mold to eool. It is served sliced with lettuce, 
cress or nasturtiums. 

Indian Pilau.—Any one who bs lived in India 
will appreciate this dish, and eve» the uninitiated 
will find it easy to acquire a )king for it. Fry 
tiivee large, sliced onions in four cunces of butter, 
add four ounces of Sultana raisins, one-fourth of a 
clove of garlic, two tablespoonftls of eurry pow- 
der, and three pounds of loin of lamb cut into 
chops; cover closely and simmer until tender, 
Mennwhile wash three-fourths of a pound of rice, 
ane boil for fifteen minutes in a pint of stock, 
then pour off the stock, if any is left, and add 
three ounces of butter; stir and let it get thor- 
oughly moistened with butter, when add enough 
stu to finish the cooking. Season while cooking 
with a pinch of sweet herbs, a little grated nutmeg 
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and the thin rind of half a lemon, tied in a bit of 
cheesecloth so that it can be removed when the 
rice is cooked. When done, but not broken, add a 
gill of cream, dish the meat, pour the sauce over, 
and place the rice in a mound in the center. 

Baked Eggs.—Butter a broad earthen dish, and 
Spread over a few spoonfuls of minced ham mois- 
tened with cream; break on as many eggs as can 
lie on the bottom without overlapping, sprinkle 
with pepper and salt, and set in the oven until the 
whites become set. Take out at once, as the cook- 
ing continues after they are taken out. Mineed 
tongue or veal may be mixed with the ham and 
mineed parsley, or heated and seasoned peas 
sprinkled over or poured around as a garnish. 

Fried Chieken Southern Style.—if there is one 
dish more suitable to June than another it is fried 
chicken. What else combines so well with juicy 
peas or delicate asparagus or with a crisp salad? 
Here is the recipe that has been preserved from 
the early days in an old Virginia family. Fry a 
dozen slices of fat salt pork, and in this a medium 
sized onion thinly sliced; when it is cooked a del- 
icate yellow, remove it. Have a young chicken 
jointed, seasoned with salf and pepper and 
dredged with flour, and fry these in the hot fat 
until cooked through and of an even rich brown 
tint. Take them up and lay on a dish that can be 
kept hot, and add to the gravy, or pork fat, a cup 
of rich milk thickened with a teaspoonful of flour, 
butter the size of an egg, and the fried onion; let 
it come to a boil and pour over the chicken. A 
tablespoonful of minced parsley is liked by many 
as an addition to this cream gravy. 

Potted Herrings.—Delicious potted herrings that 
will keep through half of Lent, if not eaten, are 
made as follows: Put any number of thoroughly 
cleaned fresh herring packed with layers of salt 
in a large jar and let them remain over night; in 
the morning wash off the salt and pack in layers, 
back down, in a large open-mouthed butter jar; 
sprinkle each layer with pepper, salt, celery seed, 
cloves, minced onion and whole allspice, and 
blades of mace,if liked. When the jar is neerly 
full cover with very strong vinegar; put a saucer, 
bottom up, on top of the fish to press them down, 
and put on the cover. Over this fit a crust made 
of flour and water to make it perfectly air-tight, 
and cook in a moderate oven for seven hours, 
turning the jar occasionally. 

Creamed Clams.—Put the liquor of twenty-five 
clams over the fire with half as much water, and 
some minced onion and parsley; simmer twenty 
minutes, strain; add the minced clams, a cup of 
boiling milk, a spoonful of butter and seasonings 
to taste. 

Hygienic Pudding.—Take an earthen or agate 
ware dish of any desired size; in the bottom place 
acirele of stale bread, two inches smaller in cir- 
cumference than the bottom of the basin; all 
around, in an upright position, place fingers of 
bread, about an inch apart and nearly as long as 
the depth of the basin. Fill the center with hot 
stewed berries cooked with one cup of sugar, and 
a spoonful of water to a quart of berries; turn the 
fruit in gently so as not to disturb the pieces of 
bread ; cover with a plate with a weight on top so 
as to press the bread; set in a cold place for sev- 
eral hours, turn out, and serve with cream. 





Labor and Dirt Saving Device.—A house was 
lately visited which had a very neat attachment 
to the kitchen stove that saved the housewife a 
great amount of dirty labor. The bottom of the 
kitchen stove below the ash pan had been re- 
moved by the tinsmith and a galvanized iron 


AN INGENIOUS KITCHEN CONVENIENCE. 
chute fitted to the opening and conveyed through 
the kitchen floor into the cellar, where it extended 
down nearly to the bottomof the cellar as a round 
pipe, emptying into a galvanized iron tank. All 
the housewife had to do then was to tip the grate 
and all the ashes in an instant were in the tank 
in the cellar. The tank had handles on each side 
so that it could be earried out when full. The 
arrangement and attachment of the chute to the 
stove is shown in the accompanying illustration. 


SENSIBLE ETIQUETTE. 


An Autumn Wedding. 


MARGARET SPENCER. 


The invitations are on pretty note paper, del- 
icately tinted as engraved cards. Invitations 
are expensive, and printed ones are considered 
common and vulgar, except for business use. 
They are mailed two weeks before the date of 
the wedding. Simplicity in all the prepara- 
tions is the best etiquette, and good taste as 
to color and form of decoration. Suitability as 
to room, place, and méans, are the essentials 
of a home wedding. ‘Blessed is the bride 
the sun shines on,’’ and nothing can be love- 
lier thanthe fashionable church wedding at 
“high noon,” when the guests may walk in 
the sunshine from the home to the church, but 
Rose herself chose the old-fashioned hour of 7 
p.m. with but thirty friends to be present. 

Curtains, counterpanes, home-made toilette 
stands, prettier than money can buy, are 
draped in whitest muslin or tinted fabrics, 
suitedto eachroom. Thew edding trousseau is 
dainty in material, inexpensive, and made by 
loving hands at home. For weeks it has been 
folded away in the lavender-scented drawers 
of the old bureau. The bridal gown is of white 
silk, high in the neci, long sleeves, and trim- 
med with ruchings of the same. Silk is not all 
important, for organdies, dimities and charm- 
ing muslins, all the way from 35c per yard to 
$1, are beautiful and artistic. The richest and 
most expensive wedding gowns, made by the 
most stylish dressmakers, are severely plain, 
of heavy satin and costly lace, but without rib- 
bons or frivolous trimmings. The hair should 
be dressed high on the head. The veil of tulle 
may be quite short in front and reach to the 
bottom of the dress in the back, or cover the 
entire figure. With dainty pins, or flowers, it 
is fastened to the hair, so that after the cere- 
mony it may be thrown back from the face. 

The best decorations are those in perfect 
harmony with the style of. furnishings, and 
shape of the rooms. We have no large bay 
window for the wedding party, so we mark off 
a pretty corner in the long room or parlor 
between two windows, with whatever potted 
plants we may chance to have,—a palm, a sum- 
mer begonia with its scarlet blossoms drooping 
over its pot; common boxes disguised with 
woodbine or trailing pine, filled from the woods 
with ferns, of many hights set against the wall. 
We take a large hoop for the wedding canopy. 
Cover it perfectly with golden rod, as that is 
our chosen tlower—fastening it to the ceiling 
with yellow ribbons or cord. It is graceful as 
a band of softest feathers, or a canopy of golden 
lace. Over the door ways twine any woodsey 
vine, fastening at either end large bunches of 
goldenrod. Arrange the long, graceful plumes 
to droop down the wood-work, of doors and 
windows, and on top of book cases, cupboards, 
shelves and mante,s, fill jars, bowIs and dishes 
of any sort, with water, and huge stems of 
the taller larger variety of goldenrod, will 
fairly grow yellow and splendid. The plainest 
wall, the oddest paper, the most unfashionable 
and simplest home, may be glorified by these 
feathery plumes, arranged with careless taste 
over mirrors, pictures, on little stands and 
tables with the large common brake and fern 
for a dark, beautiful background. The autumn 
weddings in our small villages and towns are 
far ahead of city florists, while “the land is 
white with blossoms,” or scarlet and gold. 

We arrange all the candlesticks or candela- 
bra, (the more antique the better) upon the 
piano, mantels and stands; putting over the 
candles home-made shades of pale yellow 
wrinkled or crimped paper, on frames of wire 
about the size of fairy lamps. White paper, 
with bits of golden rod sewed on, make dainty 
shades and wholly inexpensive. The piano 
stands in the sitting room, where a young 
friend waits to play the wedding march. The 
bride has only a maid of honor, her dearest 
schoolmate, and the groom is attended only by 
his best man. A little before the appointed 
hour the father, nother and family go down to 
the parlor, where they welcome the guests as 
they arrive. Of course a room is reserved for 
the wraps, and some one remains at the door to 
direct the guests. The minister takes his place, 
and while, informally, all are chatting, the 
sweet notes of the wedding march heraid the 
coming of the bridal party. The groom and 
his best man are first to enter, and take their 
places on either side of the cushioned footstool, 
on which the bride and groom shall kneel. 
Next comes the maid of honor, gowned in white 
or palest shade of cream, carrying a bouquet of 
goldénrod or yellow roses, as she may choose. 
The bride comes in last, on the arm of her 
father, or friend, the chosen one who gives her 
away. They are met by the groom, who leads 
her to the footstool, where they kneel before 
the minister and the ceremony is performed, 











THE HOME DRESSMAKER. 
An AutumneStreet Gown. 


stylish model is a combination of the 
aist and the Infanta circle skirt. 
The corsage is appropriate for an independent 
waist to be worn with different skirts. The 
lining is fitted with the usual number of seams, 
but the outer material in the back is stretched 


smoothly without seams. The front is finished 


This 
Carrollton w 





with surplus drapery, which is becoming, but 
may be omitted, when the pattern becomes a 


plain waist suitable for the most practical pur- 
Silk, crepons and woolens 
may be oti n for this design and trimmed 
with rows of insertion or passementerie. Lace, 
net, or embroidery is used for the piece on the 
front and » contrasting color may be placed 
underneath with stylish effect. A twist of 
ribbon with a rosette at the side finishes the 


poses. ashmeres, 





No 634—Carrollton waist, and 
40-inch bust measures. 

No 588—Infanta circle 
larqe. « 


Sizes 34, 36, 38, 


skirt, Sizes medium and 


bottom of the The skirt is in circle 
shape with a narrow front gore, flaring at the 
bottom on the sides and behind, and fits trimly 
around the waist, except in the center of the 
back, where the fullness is massed. Any style 
of trimming ean be used on this skirt, but rows 
of ribbon around the skirt and brought high 
side are very pretty and in excellent 


vaist. 


f 
at one 
taste, 

The patterns may be obtained by filling out 
the coupon found on Page 32, using the num- 
bers given with the illustration above, and 


sending it with 10c for each to the publishers. 
Ea 


Featherstone. “I hear are going to 
move, Ringway.” 
Ringway. 


you heard 


that you 
“Move! I should like to know where 
that.” 
Featherstone. “Your landlord told me.” 


Artist: “Now, my dear 
eandid opinion of my wood nymphs. 
Gilmer: “Perfect, my dear boy! One would 
think they were actually made of wood.’ 
The artist is thinking this compliment over. 


Gilmer, give me your 


” 


MOTHERS 








NEW AGRICULTURAL LAWS. 


Enacted During the Past Year. 


The legislation pertaining to agriculture dur- 
ing the calendar year 1895 was more extensive 
than the previous year, owing to the number 
of pe yg that were in session. As in- 
dexed by the New York State Library for pub- 
lication in its Annual Bulletin of State Legis- 
lation, the list of agricultural laws enacted in 
1895 is given below, except the laws pertaining 
to statistics, commissions, fertilizers, 
drainage, pests, crops and forestry, which were 
published in the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
Monthly for September. The Similar legisla- 
tion for ’92 was indexed in the AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST for January, 1893, while the 
agricultural legislation of ‘91 appeared in the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST for March, 1802. 
The four issues thus give a complete list of the 
agricultural legislation for three years past. 





soils, 


DOMESTIC ANIMALS, 





Domestic Animals. General law conce ening animals. 
Infectious diseases of cattle and hogs. 190, 1 My.— 
Prohibiting trusts and combinations obstrac ting sale of 
live stock. Cal. 19, 27 f.—Uniawtul ae any animal for 





use without consent of owner. N. M. &, 24 Ja.—Misde- 
meanor to drive horses, cattle, ete., from their usual 
range. Mor “ (p. 54) 9 Mr.—Re quiring ae s of animals 
killed to be held subject to inspection. Cal. 191, 23 Mr.— 


Persons butchering 
hides for inspect 
owners of stalli 


or hee ves required to exhibit 
3 My.—Lien in favor of 
; 25 F.—Pedigrees of stal- 






lions used for e filed With county re- 
corder. Ari. 68, i “AD. State of pedigree of stallions kept 
for service must be filed in court of quarter sessions. 


Pa. 33, 10 My.—Manner of proving breeding of 
Mich. 173. 3 My.—Enumeraiion of bronchos and 
cattle for assessinent. N. 1D. 11786 Mr.—Pen 

cattle, she« or swine, or stealing same. Cr. 11 
Penalty for annoying person or horse on highway. 
15 Je. 

Running at large. Running at large of stoc! 
tion sumbitted to vovers, Ky. 206, 16 My. Ky. : 
Providing for elections on question of prohi sit ing : running 
at large of live stock. Ore. (p. 89) 21 F.- Authorizing kill- 
ing of wild, ‘anded stallion running at larg 
ernment range | . Nev. 27,17 F.—Restrainin 
mules, asses, cattle, and goats from running at lars 
townships. Mo. (p. 29),8 Mr.—Prohibiting live stock 
ning at large wiihin limits of cities or towns. 
may be impounded. Nev. 14, 1L F.—Authorizing appeint- 
ment by other States of agents or detectives for recover- 
ing live stock strayed or stolen. Minn. 26, 14 Ap.—Provid- 
ing for detention of domestic animals doing damage on 
cultivated k aes inclosed by fence. Notification of owner. 
Suit for damages. Sale of animals to tisfy judgment. 
Unknown ownership. Wash. 31, 27 F.— Arbitrators to 
assess damages. Issue of execution. Restraint and pos- 
session of animals. May place annals in possession of 
justice of the peace. Costs of keeping. Execution or 
cre on animal causing damaze. Legal fence defined 
N. M. 65, 23 F. 

Suipoundine 





horse 

















run- 
Animals 








Cattle. Fla. 76, 2 Je. - Authorizing 





coustruction of pounds in incorporated jvillazes, . 22, 
31 Ja.—Horses or other animals found at Jarge attached 
toa vehicle may be impounded. R. I. 1170, 29 Mr.—Lawful 


for residents and land owners to take up and in pound 
stock found at large. Del. 657, 2 Mr.—Providing for im- 
pounding and disposal of animals for trespass and 
damage. Ari. 41,4 Ap. 

stranding of Domestic Animals. 
brands to be recorded in counties. ¢ » é 2 _ 
Stock driven through State must be plainly “brand 1. 
Mont. (p. 54) 7 Mr.—Drovers must have jbrands Of their 
herds ins spected before driving them across an y river 
which forms a boundary line between counties. Fla. 70, 
5 My. 

Dogs. Taxation of dogs and protection of sheep. Pa. 
88, 25 ‘My. Dogs s dange rous to sheep not allowed to run at 
Arges Fla. 71, 2 Je.—Damages for injury 3 animals by 
; how esthnated and paid. Ct. 218, 21 Je.——Must be 
licensed. Damages to shee p and other MR wen animals 
payable by city or town, which may bring action 
against owner of dog. When town cannot collect such 
damages from owner, State treasurer maj reimburse, 
srovided such amount shall not exceed receipts from 
icenses. Me, 287, 29 Mr. 

Sheep. Herders of sheep to have lien on animals 
herded. Ore. (p.97) 21 F.—Companies organized for sheep 
and wool growing may hold more than 300 acres longer 
than 30 years. N. C, 159, 25 F.—Appointment of inspectors 
by county commissioners. Powers and duties of inspec- 
tors. Requiring dipping of sheep by owners. Penalty for 
hi wing in possession scabby sheep. Nev. 44, 23 F. 

Sheep inspectors. To be appointed by county com- 
missioners. Duties as to examination of sheep. Ida, 
(p. 79) 2 Mr. 

Fences. pig for erection and maintenance of 
fences. Ky. 148,20 F.—Fence maliciousty kept, exceeding 

eight feet in height, deeme da nuisance. Me. 158, 7 Mr.— 


— 

















L 








G: ites and stiles must be provided on all publie roads in 
fencing districts. Ark. 17, 13 F.— Live fences, except 
Osage orange or blackthorn, not permitted except | 





mutual consent of parties owning adjoining lands. O. 256 
13 Ap. 
Fence Viewers. 
Wire Fences 
highway. Ari. 2 
nuisance. On remmovi al, wire 
tion. §S. D. 89, 24 


Se initary Sioned 


Fees. Wis. 155, 12 Ap. 
Must be kept in repair along public 
4 Mr.—When broken, declared ut 
may be sold at public 








State bo ard of cattle commission. 






-owers and duties. Mass. 306, 3 My.— Live stock 
ary commission, Providing quar: ant ne regulations. 
20 Ap.—Cattle sanitary board mn borrow money. 


M. 


Te 
Inspeetton fees. Power to*sell un clainted caitle, N.] 
67, 23 

‘ectious dis 
meanor to 
. to come 


Contagious Diseases of animals. Tr 
eases of cattle and hogs. Ky. 190 My MI 
allow animals affected with a wil J i vious dis 
in contact with other } 1. 219, 3 
boards of ~— required to provide fer 
inspection of all cattle Reports to St ite boar 
aud dairy commissioner, Prohibition of use of milk and 
meat in case of disease, N.J. 207,16 Mr.—Owners of cattle 
killed by order of State board of commissioners os 
recover one-half value on basis of health. N. H. 3: 








las. ‘a 











—When lives and property are threatened by infecti vee 

diseases among the lower animals, governor may order 
such precautions as he deems necessary. Del. 639. 4 My. 
Shipment of live stock. Requiring cer ate of in. 





veter 





spection from U. 8. 


_S. inspector or State 
Must be immediately 


moved to range or “lestinatio 


+ 
and 
I 


AND DAUGHTERS 25 





Duty of State veterinary surgeon and 
spection. Dead stock to be buried. 
8S. D. 154,6 Mr. 8S. D. 172, 6 Mr. 
Hogs and Sheep. Persous killing hogs or sheep for 
mi urket t required to exhibit mark of such hogs or sheep. 
la. 72, 30 My. 
Veteiinary practice. 
examiners. Certificates, 
pay,and duties of State 


dcputies as to in, 
Liability of owner, 


Appointment of State board of 
Minn. 31, 1s Ap.—Appointment, 
| I board. Examinations and licens- 
ing of practitioners. Dllegal to practice without diploma 
of college or certificate of State Coad. Penalties for vio- 
lation. Cal. 203, 23 Mr.—Appointment of State vetefinary 

geon. Regulations to prevent spread of communicable 
animals. Tenn. 180,10 Ap.—Dividing State 
six veterinarian districts and providing for appoint- 
me nt of veterinarian in each. Provisions against spread 
of contagious and infectious diseases among domestic 
animals. N, D. 132, 10 Mr. 












DAIRY. 
State dairy commissio r. Appointed by governor. 
Duties, powers, ete. Col, 125, 22 Ap. 
State Dz and food comn i 
ment, powe and duties. Mich. 2:1, 














“or. Appoint- 
J Appointme = 
Duties and powers. 








by State board of agriculture. 
96, 26 My.—Authorized to employ a clerk. ©O. 373, 24 Ap. 
wey products. Regulating branding of cheese. 


. 228, 17 Ap. Any person, firm, or corporation who 
ote rs for sale roll butier not of full weight to exch roll, 
guilty of misdemeanc Cal. 137, 11 Mr.—Sale of adulter- 
ated butter, oleomar ine, or imitation cheese prohib- 











ited. Penalty. N. H. Mr. 
PRESERVATION OF GAME. 
State game and fish commissioner. Superinten- 


de nt of irrigation and forestry to perform duties. N. D. 
68, 13 Mr. 


Game 
duties. 


pomp wardens. 
or 2, 


and fish wardens. 
Compensation. Col, 98,8 


Fee where conviction is had. Ct. 


Appointment, powers, 





Revision and consolidation, 


Ida (p. 157) 6 Mr. «v. 4, 27 -Amendment and revi- 





sion. Minn. 124, Ap. — Protection of gaine animals, 
birds, and fish. ‘Ari. 77, 12 Ap. Wis. 106, 6 Ap.—P ‘rotection 
of game, fish and wild fowl. Ore. (p. 174) 22 
22 k.—Protection of game and small birds. 





—Protection of game and fish. Mont. (p. 72) 1 Mr.—Regu- 
lating killing, trapping, or othe rwise taking, also transpor- 
tation and sale of certain animals, fish and birds. Col. 97, 





Ap.—Restrictions on killing and taking game and fish. 
N 23 F. soap, Stig ocean, Se. transportation 
au le of fish and game. ich. of violat- 





ors of laws relating to bi 
Reducing penalty for violation. 





Cal. 


petitions for private and special le wis ation shall publish 
notice of intention in Ty of territory or waters 
affected. Me. 257, 24 Mr. 








ColdjStorage of ¢ 
law. “Mass. 3S, 


Animals. I nlawful to kill or tee, buffalo. 


mpi: from provisions 
of canie 


Game 


elk, decr, antelope, or mountain sheep. §S. D. 93,4 F. 
Deer. Prohibiting hunting and killing. Ct. 73, 19 Ap. 
Beaver. Killing prohibited for four years. Me. 232, 

21 Mr. 


me birds.—Protection of. Del, 655, 4 My.—Killing 
sessing each game bird or animal deemed a separate 
olfeuse. Ct. lvs, 9 My.—Unlawtul to ship partridges or 
ails outside of county in which they were kilied or 
trapped. Fla, 322, Je.—Prohibiting killing of partridge, 














prairie chicken, grous >» Quail, pheasaut, oriole, meadow 
lark, red bird, mocking bird, and blue bird. Kan. 97, 11 
Mr.—Quail, pinnated grouse, and press hick« nh not to 








be sold out of county where killed. R. 
companies hot to ship. Mo. (p. 176) 30 Mr. 
Chinese pheasants. Protection of. Ct. 
—Teun. 131, 10 Ap. 
Ring-nec ea pheasants. 
eight years. la. 365, 21 F. 
Prairie chicke ns. Protection of. 
Antwerp or homing pigeons. 
Mich. 105, 1 Je. 


.8 and, express 
254, 30 Je. 
Forbidding 


killing for 


Ark. 93, 24 Mr. 
Protection of, 





FISH. 

State fish commissioner. Authorized to make 
search of property used in catching and packing fish. 
Wash. 67, 9 Mr.—Authorized to make arrests. Pena!ty for 
resisting. Wash. 77,9 Mr.—May appoint special deputy in 
each county. Wash. 78, 9 Mr. 

County fish commissioner, 
and powers. Tenn. 136, 8 Ap. 
Protection of. Ky. 208, 16 Mv.—Wis. 307, 20 A 
—Protectlon of food fish. Del. 650, 21 Mr. —Protection of. 
Deputies of fish coimissioners ped their powers, Juris- 
diction of justices, Ct. Je.—Protection of fish in 
streams and lakes Requiring scree ns to be plac ed over 
inlets of irrigs 1 ditches. S. D. 1 Mr.—Cities and 
towns authorized to raise money, by wes “thirds vote, for 
propagation of fish. Me. 151, 15 F. 

Fishing. Setting seine, gillnet, etc., prohibited. Fla. 
101, 22 My.—F orbidding use of explosives to catch or kill 


Appointment, duties 








fish. Ark. 119, 4 Ap.—Prohibiting killing of fish by poison 
or dynamite. Prohibiting setting of nets for t taking fish. 
Mo. (pe 173) 7 Ap.—Unilawful for non-residents to use 
steamer ln catching mackerel, herring, or menhaden, 





: " -Game and fish warden may issue permit 
to fish for salinon or suckers. Col. 94, 3 Ap.— Authorizin 
erection of weirs to pre serve fish in ponds stocked by 
commissioners. Ct. 50, 12 Ap.—In fishing from boats, rods 
and lines not exceeding two, in number may be used by 
any one person. N, Y. 293, 4 Ap. —Regulating fish traps, 
pound nets, weirs, set nets, fish whe . a and other appli- 
ances for catching salmon. ’ Wash. 9, A 
Hlack-bass. Protection of. Ct. ey 6 Je. 
Striped-bass, Protection of. Ct. 135,25 My. 
Manatee or sea-cow. Protection of. Fla. 4, 6 Je. 
Salmon. Establishing clofe season. Young fish of 10 
inches or less to be returned to water alive when caught. 
Wash. 89, 9 Mr. 
Sardines.—Packing, 








baking, frying, or canning without 


he adtng and ev iscerating prohibited. Pgnalty. Me. 
145, 7 Fb. 

Shad. Protection of. Fla. 99, 31 My. 

Troute—No person, corporation, or association shall be 


furnished by commonwealth with trout or trout spawn to 
stock waters owned or leased by him or them, unless it is 
first agreed that waters so stocked shall be free for public 
to fish in during season in which capture of trout Is per- 
mitted. Mass. 59, 27 F. 

Whitefish.—Protection of. N. H. 47, 30 Mr. 

Shellfish. Salary of clerk. Commissioners. may 
employ an engineer. Ct. 245, 30 Je. — Commissioners 
authorized to make leases of lands un der water for culti- 





vation. N. Y. 321, 7 Ap. 

Lobsters. “sie residents forbidden to set pot, net, or 
trap for catching. Mass. 183, 11 Ap.—Penalty for setting 
lobs within 300 feet of outer end of fish weir. 





r traps 
Me. , 24 Mr. 
Terrapin. 


Protection of. Fila. 95, 30 My. 
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TALK ALL AROUND THE TABLE. 


New Leaves in Our Table. 

The “Talk All Around ihe Table” has proved 
one of the most popular and enjoyable features 
of our Eastern and Middle editions, and the door 
of our weekly banqueting hall is nuw opened to 
those of other portions of our wide conniry who 
vill take seats and contribute their thonghts and 
deas to the animated conversation which is 
roing on in these weekly gatherings the year 
round, 

’ As our new friends will see at a glance over the 
letters which follow, the Table-Talkers choose 
Lheir own topics of discussion, embodying a thou- 
sand and one phases of their home, social and 
iusiness life, and the retort and repartee are 
sometimes very brisk and sharp. The person 

sho draws up his chair and ventures to air a 
startling new idea, gets 2 warm greeting, I can 
‘ell you—and sometimes a hot one. 

The Host and Hostess preside, and extend a 
cordial welcome to new friends to join our cor- 
dial circle.—_{The Host. 


ee 


What a Good Time the sisters are having at 
the cottage. Another year may see me there. I 
like the idea of having our paper printed in a 
more compact form. It will be more convenient 
to handle, for all the sisters know when we are 
tired and sit down to rest a minute that is the pa- 
per we take up. I have sat at the Table eight 
vears. Many have gone “across” whose words 
were a delight to us. Others we kr.ow are still in 
tie flesh, tho’ they visit with us no more. Corda- 
ville, your words have stirred many hearts. 
«ome once more. I wonder if the Tablers realize 
how many young people read their words. Bach- 
etor Harry, | know of one you have said the right 
werd to. There are many who go to the Table 
iesting. Really they are very bnngry for counsel 
aid kind words. Be generous.—{A. O. M. 


T'usband Won't Build a Woodshed.—Poor Pa- 
t.cnee! You indeed have need of all that your 
; ome calls for. I am not quite sure what I should 
+ » under like provocation, but I think I would 
try one plan, and if that didn’t work would try 
coother. First of all I would never, nerer scold 

out it. Then when the dampness hindered 
te preparation of meals, as of course it musé 
ivy times, I would simply say as sweetly as 
} vssible, “it is too bad dinner is so late, but the 
wet wood hindered some.” If it hindered him 
when he was in some special hurry, so much the 
better, only les him do the scolding about it. 
‘Then when he builds the fire wet mornings have 
3. vood dried ready for him. Never mind for 
ouce or twice if it does hinder you; take it all 


’ , sweetly and as a matter of course; perhaps 


Sympathizing with him in his smoky trouble. 
Awd finally if possible let him “tend” fire for you 
somo rainy day. If such things fail to convince 
hin of the immediate necessity of a woodshed I[ 
wonid do one of two other things: Either get a 
large and serviceable oil stove, or attend to hay- 
ing the woodshed built myself. See a carpenter 
aud tind out the cosé of construction, quanti of 
roiatcrial needed, ete., snd see when he could do 
ti.c work, only don’t make any positive engage- 
ment;tell iin »our husband wants it done and 
Yee OF you Will les im know in a few days when 
t»> come. Then tell John what you fonnd as to 
cost, etc., and (hat th» carpenter can come such 
a2 dsy, and ask lim if he won’t order the lumber 
aniitell him itocome. Or tf he is too busy you 

1doso for lim. | e is so “good and kind” 
and really intenis to hove it done sometime he 
will probably bo gli + have the preliminaries 

rrneredt for him . akecad with it or let 


~ou.—[irs Go A. Nea 


A Mental Mouser:n.—\) lich a gentleman is so 
kindly welcomed Ire shor! r-ply with something 
Nice. Thoreau says “Neiiies men nor things 
Lave any true mode cr invits ton but to be invit- 
ing.” Darel tell how decpiv ! Dlushed on hear- 
ing my name so plensa:n.|y n by Elinor Ham- 
mond? This is a jolly wood com: any, generous to 
a fault and honest beyond ’, quick to per- 
ceive and ready to acknowied an erro?,—an 
ideal commune, for each secu ring to benefit 
the others. I was reqypsied to tals about the ad- 
ditions IT have made to my ul museum” 
during the twelve months px am sorry I 
“roused cnriosity by my detens Zola and 
Ouida. A Dog of Flanders and u “Venice by 
Ouida ar® considered classics ani :aad in the 
schools. L’ Assomoir, Nana, and j « Humane 
by Zola L have re ul, but cannet reeor rd them 
to you, Bliner. When finished L’ Acso::oir hid- 
eous visions of the absinthe fiend liannted my 
dreams. I threw Nava against the wali of my 
pen with foree sufficient to seatter tle leaves 
about the room, but [ could not scatter tl} uo pres- 
siou of its strength sud purity of purpos« that 
came in a few days to abide with me fo 
Zoin paints vice black and so fearful that 
shunit. De Manupassant’s Odd Number is an 
vecial pet of mine. Moonlight is the finest short 
flory Lever ran aeross. I was sorry I read a Till: 
Loss Seandal, for | had rend The Little Minister 
end had put Barrie up on a littie pedestal among 
my demi-gods. Meee Coelum,a study in astron- 


cmy, broadened my ideas regarding the universe. 


MOTHERS AND ‘DAUGHTERS 


The Coming Man held my attention, but I.cannot 
see what goed such « wild and impossible story 
ean do the world, There is good economy in 
Looking Baekward but nothing of value in Lord 
Lytton’s FPrankeistein; it is not even clever—wild 
and improbable aud without the classic grace of 
the legend or myth upon which it is founded. In 
The Story of an African Parm, Ll could but admire 
Lydall; if pessunistic, she was at least correct in 
her Views, —so tar as humanity goes alone,—with- 
t. Though a great admirer of Hawthorne, 
e of Seven Gables L found at first tediou® 
spenks boo much time getting Hepzibah in- 
stalled in her penny shop. The Seape Goat by 
Hall Caine i: a very strong work. There are some 
passages iu itthat are the finest prose poetry I 
ever rend. 1 learned a great deal it would be 
well to have more widely known, from The Life ot 
Voltaire. Ang Macauley’s Earl of Chatham was 
a brief study that was beneficial. Other “speci- 
mens” of my museum I will describe soon.— 
[Randall N. Saunders. 


The “Kiest Cottage,” referred to by our Tablers, 
now approaching the close of its first season, is 
at Scituate, on the Massachusetts seashore. Its 
purpose is to furnish board at the seashore at a low 
rate tor worn and overworked housewives among 
our Table Talkers and readers. Scituate is reached 
by the Old Colony divisiun of the New York, New 
Haven and Hartford railroad, from Boston, after 
a short ride. The cottage has been crowded since 
the beginning of hot weather. Board and lodg- 
ing are furnished at $5 per week, and it is hoped 
to make the price still lower next year. It has 
been conducted by the president of the New 
England Tablers’ Club. Its suecess has led to the 
suggestion that other rest places be provided in 
different parts of the country, or in each of the 
principal states, where our readers could enjoy 
a vacation together at nominal cost. To work up 
this idea really requires an organization like the 
New Enghend Tabiers’ club (A. F. Greene, see’y, 
Fitchburg, Mass.), amony our readers of each edi- 
tion—a club for the Middle states, and others 
for the Central, Western and Southern group. 
What do you think about it? 


By All Means Discuss Books.—Nothing would 
give me more pleasure than to spend a few weeks 
at the rest cottage, but the fact of my having a 
home by the sea necessitates my going to the 
mountains for a change in the summer. After all 
there is no place so beautiful fo me, as the sea. 
We have named our home “Wielamere” (happy 
by the sea.”) Llove the sea in all its moods. A 
are grand. In closing may I not make a sugges- 
tion?’ Will it not be beneficial to discuss the 
books we read, in our columns occasionally? 
Who has read—Ships That Pass in the Night, 
The Heavenly Twins, Phe Greek Madonna? What 
do you think of them? What especial good do 
they do us in reading them?—{Prances Malictte 
Hawley, Bridgeport, Ct. 


The War Spirit in Boys,—Why must boys be 
forever out on the hunt, or fish, or setting traps 
for game, or shooting at and tearing birds all to 
pieces as one of them putit? And be encouraged 
in such practices by seeing their letters in print? 
A “bird dog” one of them says he has—a terrible 
dog to have about, especially when heis attached 
toa ae is out eatching every bird he can 
find. e hear a good deal about birds on wom- 
en’s hats which is a terrible sin, but our boys are 
being trained into the same business, and will 
doubtless make fine targets some day on a battle 
field, either among their playmates, or in later 
life, unless the war-spirit is educated out of our 
rising veneration, instead of being drilled into 
it! Please let us get rid ot cruelty and of killing 
the beautiful creatures about us, who have just 
Soa right to life that we have.—{ENen Guod- 

ith. 


Unequal Yokes.—It has been said that those 
marriages are the happiest where the husband's 
affection exceeds that of the wife. Observation 
has convinced me that where a man is smart for 
business his brains serve him well in domestic 
matters, Hoe takes a larger view of life and his 
family get the benefit of it. Paul commands, “Be 
ye not unequally yoked together with umnbeltev- 
ers.” ‘Phe disregard of this has been the fruitful 
source of much misery, for“how can two walk 
together except they be agreed.” Memory re- 
calls one instance where the girl was deceived in 
her lover, supposing lim to be a believer until 
after marriage when he showed his true charac- 
ter. But she stood firm for her faith, although 
alone, and brought up her four children to follow 
in hes fovisteps. The conflicts she had, though, 
an@ the tears she shed, are known only to God 
and herown soul. She fought a brave fight, and 
was rewarded in her children, who grew up god- 
ly men and women. In spite of the voice of wis- 
dom and experience, girls will continue to be 
girls and think |ike girls, and be willing to take 
their chanees with the one they love as their 
mothers and grandmothers did before them. 
Goodness, refinement and nobility of character 
exalt and bless man or woman. Let such marry 
and they will be thrice blessed.—{Elinor. 
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She Begs to Differ.—Some once said, “Don’t 
wash the raisins.” Iwas tanght to wrsh them 
clean, for they are sometimes gritty, then dredge 
them in flour and press them just under the sur- 
face of the pudding. They will never make a 
pudding heavy or sink to the bottom if treaxted in 
this way, besides the’satisfaction of knowing they 
are ciean. Somebody else said kerosene would 
drive a | the striped bugs from cucumbers. I 
believed it and saturated the bugs, but it failed 


and cuetpbers and ¢abbages both perished. 
{Ethel M. * 

Memory’s Attic.—Theother day I drove over a 
road Lhad not traveled for many years and was 
surprised, not with the change but the lack of 
change. Leould scarcely dissuade myself of the 
idea that the tratlhacross the meadow to the pic 
nic grove had not been 1 y the wheels of 
our wavons the day before. When we stopped at 
the same watering , h too, L could have 
sworn that the Lle iti With the bright face 
and laughing eyes who brought us aeup and ac- 
cepted so pretiily in return our proffered cake, 
Was the same miss who rendered us a like service 
in the long, long ago. What knowledge have the 
years bronght us’? Is it ssible to forget what 
las ence been learned? Says my tather, “There 
is no such thing as abs e forzetfulrress. One’ 
mind is like an attie in which things are piled for 
sale keeping. They are all there but you have to 
search among the rabbish to find what you want. 
Sometimes you give upin despair when a sudden 
inspiration brings the thing ) ant to hand, 
and sometimes you seareely re s it, so soiled 
and faded and antiquated has it become. Yes 
they’re all there.” —[Evangeline. 

EE 

Ripening Late Tomatoes.—-Tomato vines are 
often loaded with fruit quite or nearly full grown 
when frost comes. If these tomatoes are picked 
at once and carefully spread out in a cool place, 
they will slowly ripen up, and in time become fit 
for the table. In Southern New York we have 
kept them so that we had ripening tomatoes at 
intervals nearly upto Christmas. They are not as 
fine as fresh ones from the vines, but they are im- 
mensely better than no tomatoes at all. 

Variations In Olive Oi1.—Experimental work 
in California has demonstrated satisfactorily that 
varying soils and locations produce marked dif- 
ferences in the quality of oil made from the same 
variety of olives. The difference is very striking, 
Oil from olives grown in rich bottom Land are in- 
ferior in flavor, more difficult to clarify, and cloud 
up much sooner than oil from olives grown on 
hillsides and from poorer upland soils. 


Blood Oranges.—Some writer of canards has 
put a story into circulation stating that blood 
oranges were being artificially made, the process 
consisting of injecting a little California claret into 
the orange by “sort of hypodermic syringe. There 
is, of course, no truth inthe ridicnlous story. Blood 
oranges are made so only by nature—in no other 
way. 


Always Welcome, —This is the nineteenth year 
of my subscription to the AMERICAN AGRICULTUR- 
Ist. Its usefulness seems to increase from year to 
year. It is like an old friend, always welcome. 

E. V. SOHOONMAKER, Ulster Co., N. Y. 


Should Go to Every Home. — The AMERICAd 
AGRICULTURIS? is the best paper published ann 
should go to every home. I have been a subscriber 
for nearly thirty years, and mean to continue it as 
long as I live. 

E. D. HIMMEBLEERGER, Burke Co., Pa. 


Interesting to Business Men.—Although Iam in 
business in the city I find in the AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTUBIST & great deal that is of interest to me. 
It is the best agricultural paper in the United 
Stutes. F. W. WESSELS, Aiken Co., S. Car. 


From a Forty Years’ Subscriber.—I have been 
a constant reader of the AMERICAN AGRICULTUR- 
Ist for over 40 years, and I am as much, if not 
more, pleased with it as ever. 

Wm. M. REED, Franklin Co., Pa. 
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Visitor: Can you tell me where Mr Greencorn’s 
cottage is? 

Country Youth: I can for a nickel. 

Visitor: Here it is; now where is it? 

Country- Youth It’s burnt down.—{Harper’s 


Pazar. 
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A Woman on Men’s Dress. 


H. H. 





The best dressed man’ I have ever known is 
one whose clothes never on any occasion 
attract the least attention. He would be an 
excellent model for all men who care to be 
well dressed, and, as a woman, I think every 
man can and ought to dress well. By that I do 
not mean to dress in the extreme of fashion, or 
to spend a certain amount of money on his 
clothes, for to dress well only requires good 
taste, good sense and refinement. It is a defect 
of a man’s character, rather than any virtue, to 
be indifferent to his personal appearance, and 
to be careless in matters of dress denotes indo- 
lence. He should always dress according to 
his position in life and in keeping with the 
occasion. 

Men do not realize how quickly a woman 
will notice that he has forgotten to brush his 
coat, or that his collar is in sad need of being 
replaced by a clean one, or that the tie he has 
on is looking too soiled to wear when he is mak- 
ing a formal call, or that there is a button gone 
from his waist coat, but it is just such details 
as these that a woman is sure to see, and she 
will not think any more of the man for being 
careless about these little matters. ’Tis the 
details of a man’s attire that produce the effect, 
either good or bad. Which of you have not seen 
the man who comes forth in a new and costly 
broadcloth suit, for which he has paid a big 
price, but, as he stands there without the nec- 
essary necktie and immaculate linen, in his 
unpolished shoes and dusty hat, your one im- 
pression is that he has a horribly poor taste, and 
you can’t help thinking that he lacks refine- 
ment. If the man had bought a cheaper suit it 
would have answered his every purpose, and if 
he had invested the surplus money in collars 
and cutfs, a neat tie, in gloves and a modern 
looking hat, and then had his boots blacked, 
what a different impression you would have 
had! 

A man who has on out-of-place garments is 
never well dressed. I mean the man who 
appears in the morning wearing clothes which 
are suitable only for evening wear. The man 
who does such things either out of ignorance 
of the social customs of the world, or because he 
wants to show his indifference to his personal 
appearance, will look ridiculous in the eyes of 
the world and will sometime be made to feel 
so. Did you ever see a man in a dress suit at 
an informal morning gathering? If you were 
a woman how sorry you 
felt for him, because yon 
knew the unkind remarks 
that were sure to be made 
about him. There is a cer- 
tain class of young men 
who have grown up with 
the idea that, because they 
do not live in the city, they 
can dress just about as 
they please without regard 
to any one else’s feelings 
or opinions. They are 
bright, smart young men, 
too, but right here they 
make a mistake, for, as a 
matter of fact, dress and 
personal appearance are 
by no means unimportant 
items in human well be- 
ing. The young man who 
goes to church in his old, 
every-day clothes and a 
negligee shirt shows lack 
of self respect, as well as 
independence. If he goes 
to call on a girl friend and 
does not care to pay her 
the compliment of putting 
on his best clothes and 

CUTAWAY surr. Clean neckwear, the young 
; woman cannot help notic- 
ing the fact and being influenced by it. 
Every young man can afford two suits of 
clthes, and with thoese and a few little acceso- 
ries he can always appear neatly and appro- 
priately attired. 
; First comes the every-day business suit, and 
if is usually more economical to buy the ready- 
made suits now offered at such reasonable 
prices by all clothing stores. In. summer wear 
the sack coat; either single or double breasted, 
is the most satisfactory style to buy. <A light- 
weight cloth in dark Wue or some of the mixed 
colored effects will make a serviceable and 
comfortable suit for the hot weather. When 
the hot days come on, don’t try to wear a stiff 
white shirt and collar that wilts almost before 
you get iton, but have several of the preity 
negligee shirts that are not only cool but can 

e bought very cheaply. How much better you 
Will look and how much cooler you will make 
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your friends feel. I think nothing makes one 
feel much hotter than to see a man with a soiled 
and wilted collar on, and added to it a half 
worn out, dark tie. Be particular about your 
neckwear, of all things. I’d,rather see a man 
wearing a shiny coat with a clean collar and 
pretty necktie than to have him have on the 
best suit that money could buy with a half- 
soiled collar and ugly tie to spoilit. Russet 
and tan shoes look well with a business suit in 
the summer and early fall. 


Then comes the “dress up” suit, which should 


be a cutaway. Our illustration gives you an 
idea of this kind of suit. You will wear this to 
church, with a white tie. Your waistcoat will 
be of the same material as the coat, but the 
trousefs may or may not be. Light-colored 
trousers are in good taste and look a little 
more dressy when this suit is worn for after- 
noon receptions or small gatherings in the 
evening. The coat is always black, and, if your 
purse allows, it is wise to have two pairs of 
trousers, one black and the other a pretty, ser- 
viceable shade of gray. 

In some jcircles the ‘“‘dress suit,;’’ for men, 
as the clawhammer is called, is regarded as an 
affectation, and if you live in such acommunity, 
by all means “when you are in Rome do as the 
Romans do,” and wear a cutaway suit with a 
white waistcoat and white lawn or silk tie. 
The handkerchief should always be pure white, 
and either of linen or white silk. 

In winter time you will be expected to wear 
gloves to church, when calling, or whenever 
you are walking with a lady. ‘“ 

I think it is very poor taste for men to wear 
much jewelry, and a well dressed man _ will 
never wear solitaire diamonds in any form. 
One ring, studs, cuff buttons, and a simple 
watch chain will be the most jewelry that any 
well dressed man ever wears. Goods of start- 
ling patterns are never in good taste, and it is 
not safe for the man with a limited purse to 
buy what is the fad of the moment. 





Farm Life and City Life.—The country boy who 
goes to live in the city soon misses the wealth of 
pure air, and sunshine, and quiet sleep which he 
enjoyed on the farm. Statistics show that if he 
succeeds in business he’ always gets as much of 
these country advantages around him as possible, 
forming the nucleus of the best residence districts 
in the city and its suburban towns. But if he gain 
litthe money, and while he has little, the high 
rents compel him to herd with the many city-born 
dwellers in the teeming tenements. The actual 
condition of affairs is well described by Lawrence 
Veiller,in the Century, as surprising to the tran- 
sient visitor, who finds in the same city two 
worlds so thoroughly distinet. One, a world free 
from care and want, of people dwelling on wide 
streets and high ground, with much pure air and 
sunlight, with every now and then a breath of 
country; their children shielded from many sor- 
rows, given opportunities to develop mind and 
body, and started in their vocations with training 
and capital. This is the city world that the coun- 
try boy reads about. - 

The other world of city life, though the home of 
three-fourths of the city dwellers, is seldom no- 
ticed by the visitor, yho naturally seeks the glit- 
tering stores and the fine residences. The city 
proper shelters thousands of struggling people, 
fighting for a mere chance to keep‘alive, huddled 
together like cattle; their streets vile with the 
stench of filth; their rooms’ and cellars foul with 
contagion and disease; working at starvation 
wages far into the night; grinding themselves out 
in the treadmill of ceaseless toil; without rest, 
without joy, without hope, only a dull, lingering 
existence. 

Among the evils of large cities are the sweating 
system, with its starvation wages for home work 
and its long hours of toil in shops; the landlord 
system, with large rents for a room or two in a 
tumble - down tenement, with vile closets and 
halls, and cellars filled with decaying refuse; the 
filthy streets, tainting the air with the germs of 
disease; the police stations, which treat the 
young and old offender alike; the police force, 
which, instead of protecting the poor, are too 
often to be feared by them as the colleagues of 
criminals; the lack of baths and other privacies 
in the tenements, where men and women have no 
chance to be clean and decent, even when they 
wish to be; and a public sentiment which does not 
insist on clean houses and clean streets. Often 
for poverty it cannot. It is a happy contrast that 
pure air and sunshine and distance keeps the 
farm home clean and wholesome. 





Aluminum, which was thought to be non-carro- 
dible, if found to be corroded by the human 
breath, and makers of telephones are likely to 
abandon its use. 








Death of a Noted Horticulturist.—Edmund 
Williams of Montclair, N. J., died July 12th, after 
a long illness. His name has been a conspicuous 
one inthe annals of horticulture for many years. 
At the time of his death, he was President of the 
New Jersey State Horticultural Society and Vize- 
President for New Jersey of the American Pomo- 
logical Society. He has been a frequent and val- 
ued contributor to the agricultural press for many 
years, and at all times a zealous worker for the 
best interests of horticulture. He was a most com- 
panionable man, modest and unassuming in man- 
ner, sincere and upright in his business relations 
with others, and frank in expressing his opinions. 
His loss will be keenly felt in horticultural circles. 
He is survived by a wife but no children. 





Curing Tobacco.— The curing of tobacco is a 
fermentation process and not a drying process, as 
commonly supposed. Experiments through three 
years at the Maryland station by H. J. Patterson 
(B. 26), prove that the flue curing system is the 
most rational and complete method of placing the 
erop under certain control, and the value of the 
product is thereby increased. The successful 
regulation of curing depends upon the tempera- 
ture or heat of the air in which the tobacco hangs, 
and the humidity or amount of moisture in such 
atmospheres. The humidities and temperatures 
used in curing North Carolina and Virginia tobacco 
were not found to be the best for the Maryiand 
product. Maryland varieties will produce a good, 
bright yellow tobacco on Maryland soils, and are 
more suitable than the imported and foreign varie- 
eties, for large yields, for successful flue or air cur- 
ing, and for ready sale in the markets. The Mary- 
land tobacco does not give as large a quantity of 
water for the same bulk as the heavy Virginia and 
North Carolina product. The barn used for flue cur- 
ing must be one ip which the temperatures, humid- 
ity and ventilation can be thoroughly controlled. 
Frame barns can be built as cheaply as log barns, 
and can be constructed so as to place the ventila- 
tion more thoroughly under the control of the 
curer. It is possible to fit up a portion of any 
farm barn so as to serve for flue curing, and in 
some cases this would be more practical and less 
expensive than building an entirely new barn of 
either logs or of sawed timber. The barn should 
be made perfectly tight and fitted with ventilators 
at the top and bottom, which can be opened and 
closed so that the temperature and humidity may 
be easily changed at will. By using different de- 
grees of the heat and the moisture of the air in 
the curing barn, either brown, mahogany or yel 
low tobacco cay be produced in the flue-curing 
process. 





Investigating a Disease of Turkeys. — The 
black-head disease of turkeys has for some years 
been doing great destruction in Southern New 
England, and has caused the abandonment of tur- 
key raising on many farms. In a Jarge propor 
tion of the affected fowls, the liver and a part of 
the intestine are badly diseased, these parts gen- 
erally being spotted, and, in chronic cases, are one 
mass of hardened yellow lumps. The Rhode 
Island agricultural experiment station at Kings- 
ton has been investigating the trouble in codpera- 
tion with the U. 8. Division of Animal Pathology, 
and there is every reason to believe that the dis- 
ease is of an infectious nature. A government 
expert has been detailed to the station, and will 
investigate the disease, and examine such dis- 
eased organs and turkeys as can be supplied him 
by the Poultry Division. Professor Samuel Cushe- 
man invites the active coéperation of farmers in 
seeking out and securing birds affected with or 
that have died from black-head, and noting the 
full particulars. The station desires information 
from any one relating to the way in which turkeys 
become infected, the age at which they are most 
susceptible, whether the disease affects the poul- 
try, whether turkeys ever have tapeworms, and 
full particulars of serious outbreaks of any poul- 
try disease. The information obtained from the 
investigation will also furnish data as to the 
necessity of adequate measures for the State con- 
trol of poultry diseases. 
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“Hi there! Look at the baby!” shouted a big 
boy, who was watching Sammy Ainsworth fur- 
tively brush away the tears that weuld come 
in spite of all he could do as he realized that 
the dreaded first day of school in the new town 
had come at last. Sammy had a wild desire to 
run down the street after his father, who had 
but that minute pressed his chubby hand, whis- 
pering to him to be a brave boy, as he lovingly 
looked into the clear, hazel eyes and smoothed 
the shining curls. But the eyes had grown 
dim as he looked first at his father’s gradually 
lessening form, and then around him at the 
big, bare, village school yard with its multitude 
of strange faces—all so different from the 
grassy, shady playground encircling the little, 
white country schoolhouse where he had 
learned his a, b, c's. 

All this had passed away, and here he was 
now with no Familiar face near, and at the 
merey, it seemed to him, of a veritable ogre. 
He hadn't a very clear ideaof what an ogre 
was, but his Annt Sue had told him a fairy 
story in which there was a dreadful creature of 
that name, and as big Pete Hartz with his 
Diinking, hali-shut eyes and cruel, sneering 
laugh knocked off his hat, and made a pretense 
of tenderly smoothing the little head, Sammy 
felt that he filled all the requirements. 

Happily, the bell rang just at this juncture, 
and with a yell and a whoop, the boys stopped 
their play and scrambled into the front door, 
while the girls passed more quietly through the 
smaller side one. And now, Sammy felt bet- 

-: for here at least he would be free from 

sand sneers. He looked anxiously around 

e if that dreadful boy was in the room. 

no, and he breathed a sigh of relief. But 
just at that moment the principal walked in 
with the Inckless Pete, and presented him 
with a desk, remarking that not until he had 
passed lis examination would he be allowed to 
go on with his class. Pete looked sullen, but 
knowing that resistance was useless, suc- 
cumbed. 

Soon the stir and hum of the school room be- 
gan, as pupils were classified and the work laid 
out for the day. Sanumy was assigned to a 
class whose first recitation was in grammar. 
His heart sank, for grammar was to him a deep 
and awful inystery ile remembered how the 
big girls in the little country school stood at 
the board, while class after class recited, draw- 
ing mysterious links, hoops and chains out of 
Clarke’s big grammar. Then he thought of 
the little grammar his cousin Bessie stud- 
ied, and was comforted; for who couldn't tell 
if, “Columbus discovered Atherica,’’—tho dis- 
covered America? And what Columbus did? 
And all the rest of those lessons in Clarke's 
littie grammar. Perhaps they will have that. 

But the teacher wrote on the board, “* What is 
a verb? Give! tive examples.” That didn’t 
sound like Bessie’s lessons. There wasn’t even 
a hint as to the discovery of new lands. Llow- 
ever, Sammy remembered with a great thrill of 
relief that he did know what a verb was. The 
superintendent had so thoroughly drilled the 
class on two things when he visited the school 
—verbs and adjectives—that he could never 
forget them. 

He looked anxiously for the next question, 
and saw, “A preposition is a relation word. 
Give five examples.’ His rosy face fairly 
beamed, for hadn’t Miss Williams said they 
would have only four questions? And here 
are two, already, that he can answer. Exain- 
ries of relation words? Of course he can give 
thei . Out came the slate, and click, click 
went the pencil, as the little head bent low. 

But the third question—can he answer that? 
Ah! and the anxious forehead grew smooth 
again. “Cive tive examples of an adjective.” 
He began to feel that he would certainly pass 
muster. And now, “What is a conjunction?” 
appeared onthe board. This was a conundrum 
that Sammy could not answer; but as he passed 
up to the big front bench with a great many 
other pupils of all ages and sizes, he felt rea- 
sonably happy and satisfied; for did he not 
have three answers out of the four? 

“Give the definition of a verb, and five ex- 
amples, Tommy Miles,’’ Miss Williams said be- 
ginning the recitation. Tommy glibly read his 
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answer. Miss Williams looked pleased and 
said “Perfect.” 

“Give tive examples of an adjective—Peter.” 
Pete was also ready, and recited without a mis- 
take 

“What is a conjunction?” Sammy’s heart 

iood still, but fortune favored him, for a litth 
girl at the foot of the class was ealled on. 

“What is a preposition. Give five examples, 

‘Sammy Ainsworth.’ With joy in his heart 
Sammy rose, end without looking on his slate, 
gave the definition correctly. “Have you the 
examples?’ Miss Williams asked, smiling 
down on the flushed, eager face. 

ow | m—grandmother, uncle, sister, cousin, 
brother,’ shrilly piped the young philosopher. 

There was & dead silence for a second, and 
then » burst of uncontrollable laughter. Had 
a thunderbolt fallen at Sammy’s feet, he could 
not have been any more electrified or hurt. 
itis lips began to tremble, and big tears filled 
his eyes. What could be the matter? I¢ 
scemed like some awful dream. 

But in a moment, the pupils, heeding the 
warning looks of the teacher, who saw that 
Sammy was nearly heart-broken, choked down 
their laughter, and the lesson proceeded, Miss 
Williams saying gontly,—‘ You must pardon us 
for laughing, Sammy; your answer was origi- 
nal, and for anyones who had not studied about 
prepositions, decidedly good. I am afraid that 
most of the pupils would have given up with- 
out a trial, had they been in your place.’’ 

At last the revitation was over, and Sammy 
passegd to his seat. With burning cheeks he 
studied until recess, when he was greeted on 
his first appearance in the yard with, “Well, 
Sissy, hew are your grandmothers, and your 
uncles, aad your cousins, and your aunts, and 
all the reste of the prepersisions ?’’—this from 
his old tormentor. 

It was too hard. Sammy’s face grew hotter 
than ever, and he wished he were aman. He 
guessed Pete wouldn’t dare to teaso him then. 
He would never come to this old school an- 
other day! How could he stand it till night! 
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work, and held up his slate before the class for 
inspection. Sammy began to think he would 
go there to school right along, but just then 
the thought ef big Pete came to his mind and 
he felt that he couldn't. 

Ai noon Sammy found a quiet corner in th 
yard and hoped for peace, bué in a moment he 
saw a burly tigure approaching, which he kney 
too well. What cruel thing w nid he sais 
now’? Tut “te’s face ore a peculiar expres 
sion, somchow “y little un, 
you're a brick in ari netic, ain't you just! 
Never could leorn the st ‘pose Vil have t 
stay in that roorn till [ die. tow do you do it 
Comes jest natural, se.” Sammy's face had 
grown brighter and ter, a? when Pete 
finished he said uwerly, “I'l ‘Ip you ever 
day, Pete, if vou wan i ( , nist eto!” 
mina i ice vy, and 
meaning 
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“nuthin” when he teased him: “iest w 


seo what you was made o! he 
getically. 

And so it was decided that Sammy should 
help him with his arithmetic, and when in re- 
turn Saminy asked Pete to explain the puzzles 
of the grammar to him, it was the happiest 
moment of his life. Never before lad any one 
asked him, the dullest boy in the room, to help 
With a lesson. Why, he could hardly believe 
it. His face became fairly illuminated as he 
grasped Sammy’s haad, saying huskily, You 
bet, little un!”’ 

So the day ended cheerily, after all, and long 
after all the trials and successes had been re- 
counted to papa and mayimna, and Sammy lay 
snugly tucked up in his little bed, his busy 
brain was planning to help Pete in the coming 
days, and he was very happy. 

Do you not think he deserved to he? 


Two Good Games. 
ROSE SEKLYE MILLER. 
A charming way to spend a rainy day in a 
boarding house or where a good company are 


VITH JOY IN HIS HEART, SAMMY ROSF. 


And the world looked very dack so Sammy, as 
he stood there trying to look .brave, but with, 
Oh! such a sinking feeling in his heart. 
However, things brightened materiaily when 
the arithmetic class recited, for Samuay was 
able to cover himself all over with glory in it, 
metaphorically speaking. Pete had worked 
only two examples, and most of the call only 
six or seven, but Sammy them all—ten 
neatly written and correctly solved problems. 
How happy he felt! Miss Williams looked 
happy too, as she praised the iitéle fellow’s 


gathered is to have an impromptu literature 
east The prizes are books. And a know- 
edge of their contents and the standard authors 
is necessary to the successful winner, although 
a good deal of fun may be made by those who 
are not quite “up’’ in books, by their strangely 
confused papers. There are three tables of four 
players each. At the first table will be found 
partial quotations whichjare to be correetly com- 
pleted. This will be an easy task for the book 
worm, but not so easy for the girl who loves ten- 
ais better than books. Atthesecond table will 








yind the names of various books and the 
At 
hird table pseudonyms are upon the papers 
too must be rightly attributed. To 


be 
nlayers must correctly name the authors. 
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the one who gives the most correct answers a 
choice book will be awarded, but to the one 


who 1nukes the fewest correct answers a Mother 


Goose book may be given, or a blank book. 
The latter might ener be a little too signif- 


icant : but, of course, in all games the piaye rs are 
sup sposed to take a joke in good part if it hap- 
pens to fall upon thet. é ’ 

The game of emergencies is an interesting 
and highly amusing one if played by those 
quick to respond. The players are seated and 
each whispers to the person on his right hand 
some emergency, and to his leit hand neighbor 
something to be done in an emergency. In this 
way the emergencies are all provided for, 
though in « rether langhable manner some- 
times. Supposing ter instance that the emer- 
gency happened to be “unexpee ted company to 
dinner,’ amd the reply comes “run for my 
life.’ Orincase the emergency turns out to be 
a building on fire and the reply comes, “Put on 
hot must: ard paste and drink lemonade.’ Thus 
you will see that although there are emergen- 
cies and remedies, they seldom fit patly, and 
much merriment ensues. 





This Is Mies Piper—Did you ever meet Miss 
Piper? If you wish to make her acquaintance I 
will tell you how to do so. Take a common elay 











LITTLE MISS PIvER. 

pipe and imsert it in a spool of coarse black linen 
thread. Make a dress, ca}, shawl and. white 
apron and paint the eyes, mouth and cheeks. 
Miss DPiper’s uose is provided for, us you can see. 
Hang on her armasmall black silk bag filled 
with shoe buttens. Pin her shawl! with a coarse 
On ber apron write the following lines: 

My name fs Miss Piper; 

Pan not a pen wiper, 

But #f trom your shoes 

The buttons you lose, 

Just bring them to me 

And quiekty you'll see, 

With waut great delight 

UN sew them on tight. 

{Annie Willis. 


needle. 


Try this Tag Pwuzzle.—~* Take the ribbon from 
the loop withent injuring the ecard” sounds easy, 
but proves very pozzling to many. It requires a 
trunk tag and half a yard of half-inech-width rib- 


bon tomake “The Tag” puzzle, which will amuse 
you, and emtertain your young friends. First cut 
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1 1 the tag, as seen here, then ‘sew a 
loop of the ribbon on, draw the remainder of the 
n throw loop and hole in the top; at- 
i n mnd of pasteboard to the ends 
‘ 1 : the direction on the tag 
pizzie, draw the loop through the 
it bbon can easily be slipped throngh 
wi tring the ecard. 
ee 
Mamma (to Johnny, who has been given a pear 
With pills artfully eonee rled in it): ‘*Well, dear, 
have you finished your pear?” 


Johnny. “Yes, mamma, all but the seeds!” 


“Do you want the earth?’ ‘No,’ replied the 


stock-broker ; ‘it’s three-quarters water.” 





OUR YOUNG FOLKS 


A Little Girl’s Escape. 

illic 

How She Was BRescued From A Eafe of 
Torture. 

~ 
ALMoOsT BEYOND THE HOPE OF ERECOVERY—A 
LOVING FATHER’S GRATITUDE. 
(from the Kansas City, He., Journal.) 


Perhaps no disease with which a young per- 
sormecan be afflicted is so terrible and bligtt- 
ing in its nature as a nervous diserder, which 
grachially saps the strength of its victim and 
haunts him or her day and night. 

This was the melancholy prespect which con- 
fronted Mr. L. L. Barbor’s young daughter of 
Edgerton, Kan., and the gratitude of her pasents 
when a complete and lasting cure was brought 
about may be imagined. Learning of the ease, for 
it is one which has created a great deal of in- 
terest throughout tae county, a Journal seperter 
sought Mr. Basbor to get the full partiewlass m 
the belief that much good eontd be dene ether 
sufferers by the publication of the faets ef. the 
The reporter found Mr. Barber in his 
shop busily engaged on a piece of work. He at 
once narrated brieity the partieniars of the cure 
which had been effeeted in the case ef his 
daughter. The facts are set forth in the fellew- 
ing affidavit which Mr. Barber voientarity and 
cheerfully made: 

L. L. Barbor being duly sworn, on cath de 
poses and says: 

During the spring of the eurrent year, 1883, my 
daughter Bertie, age 13 years, became affietcd 
with a nervous disease which grew upen her te 
such an extent that it seriously interfered with 
her studies,and aroused the gravest fears that it 
would develop into St. Vitus’ dance. My dargh- 
ter became so nervous that she would drop her 
knife and fork while eating, and would at times 
be seized with nervous twitchings, which excited 
the alarm of myself and wife. About this time 
my wife read in a newspaper of a wonderful cure 
of the same disease effected by Dr. Williams’ 
Pink Pills for Pale People. Sostrongly was I im- 
pressed with the facts set forth in the testimonial 
that I wrote to ascertain the authenticity of 
the case. Reeeiving a repty which eompictely 
satisfied me, I sent for a box of the pilis. 

From the very first dose amarked imprevement 


case. 


in my daughter‘xconditien was noticed. She had | 


become thin and excessively pale, as is ¢emmon 
to sufferers from nervous diseases, ax her weight 
had decreased to an alarming extemt.) After a 
eareful and thorough trial of the pills, she not 
only began to grow jess nerveus, but alse began 
to gain flesh. 

It is needless to say that 1 was beth surprised 
and delighted with the wonderful change brought 
about by the first box of the piHs. Sheisanew 
girl, and all the symptoms of her disease have 
disappeared. Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills have eer- 
tainly wrought a wenderful and eompilete eure, 
and I can say nothing too good in their faver. But 
now she is away on a visit, something she wonld 
not have thought of being able to do three 
months ago. From being shrinking, merbid and 
timid she has beeome a strong, heakhy giv] with 
no appearance of ever having been adiieted with 
any nervous troubles. The pills have done won- 
ders, and I take great pleasure i: recommending 
the all who are aflieted with a similiar 
disease. 


pills to 








(Signed) L. L. BARBOR. 

scribed and swora to befere me this i4th day 
t, 1893 

‘ W. iH. KELLY, Notary Public. 
Mrs. Barbor, who was presext, eoirdially assent- 
ed to all that her husbamd said regarding tiie 
remarkable cure brought about by the pills, 
rl that they owed tieir daagirser’s 
Dr. ims’ pink pills contain in a condensed 
form all the elements necessary t give nev 
life and richness to the blood, and resiere shat- 


tered nerves. They 
+ as locomotor ataxia, partial paraly- 
danee, neuralgia. rheumatiom, perv- 
headache, the aftereffects of la grippe, paipi- 
lation of the heart, and that tired feeiing 
resulting from’nerveus prostration; all diseases 
resulting from vitiated humors in the blood, 
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such as scrofula, chronic erysipelas, ete. 
are 
such as suppressions, irregularities and ali fo:ms 


They 
also a specific for troubles peculiar to females 


of weakness. In men they effect a raciieal cae in 
all cases arising from mental worry, overwork 
or excesses of whatever nature. 

These Pills are manufactured by the Dr. Wil- 
liams’ Medicine Company, Schenectady, N. Y., 
and Brockville, Ont., and are sold only in boxes 
bearing ihe firm’s trade-mark and wrapper at 
50 cents a box, or six boxes for $2.50, and are 
never sold in bulk or by the dozen or hundred, 


DEAFNESS 


and Head Noises relieved by using 
WILSON'S COMMON: SENSE 
EAR DRUM. 


New scientific invention, cattonty dif- 
ferentin construction from ali other 
devices. Assist the deaf when alt other 
devices fail,and where medical skill 








Becaicen no relief.They are eafe, eom- 
—_— ay ae ete ave no wire or or 
string attachment, a pemph- 
let. Mention this pa 


Drum in Position, WILSON EAR DRUM CO., P LOUISVILLE, ay. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 
“MAN’S OBLIGATIONS TO HIMSELF.” 


A series of Medical Lectures as delivered at 
Dr. Kahn’s Museums of Anatomy, 
LONDOR, NEW YORK, SAN nc 
Addressed to Youth, Manhood and Old A 
“should be read by every man suffering i “debility, 
weakness, low spirits, and nervousness.’ ncet. Price 


25 Cents. Bound tu elotn. Address, Secretary Dr. Kahn’ 
Museam, N. Y. City. 





Can be made taki 
$15.00 T0 $40.00 A WEEK subscribers rm 
“House and Home,” the best illustrated lome Journal pub- 
lished. Every subscriber will receive a handsome premi- 
um valued at £5.00 in any store. Anyone can, with spare 
time, do well. No experience required. Full instructions 
given. Send 20 cents for complete outfit, sample copies and 
full iustructions, and you will make money fast. Address 
THe HovsE AND Home Co., &1 N. Broad Street, Phila 
delphia, Pa. 





BUY DIRECT AND SAVE DEALER'S 
AND AGENT’S PROFITS. 
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DR. W. 8S. RiCh, Box 444 Susitiville, Jetierson Uo.N.Y. 
GRA ATED BURNS 


I yOoR NUL ADS, 

Cuts, Sores, Piles or Luflammation of any kind, Mrs 

DALE’s REMEDY has proven wonderfully efficacious. Send 

= e Ste os com ne ya it—you will never be without it 
E SALVE CO., Box 687, Taeoma, Wash 
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Corres it Home Cure #7 EE 

oftcharge. Dr. D. A WILLIA ME. Tras East Hampton, Conn, 
FOR ALL. £75a month salary and experses 
jpaid. If you want employment write at 


WOR once to P.O. VICKERY, Augusta, Sicine. 


RUPTURE 
Alaska Stove ee 





Cored by mail. Cirenlar free. Actress 
CAPT. W. A. COLLINGS CO., 
Box i, Swithviile, Jefferson Co. N.Y. 
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NICKEL PLATED. 







Price 15c,, 
at all Stove ° 

Hi: irdware, and Yronse Frernishing 
Dealers, or mailed postpaid for 50 cis. 


TROY NICKEL WCRKS, Troy, N.Y. 


VIRGINIA, 


ALBEMARLE COUNTY, 

and stock-ratsing section of the 

Scenery Deautifnl. Bealtit 
Educational advantages 
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The great fruit, grain 
State. Winters mild and short. 


fine. Near the great markets. 


unsurpa eee 
4 Good! Prices Cheap! Taxes Low! 
Farms | tity Peters for sale. Write to 
M’L B. WOODS, Charlottestilic, Va. 
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Books on the Labor Question. 


Labor day is now a national holiday and no 
problem is more pressing than that of the re- 
lations of capital and labor, the solution of 
which is sought by many writers. The litera- 
tare of the subject is extensive, and the reader 
who desires to see its various phases from all 
points of view needs a guide to the best author- 
Ifles. 

In order properly to grasp the facts presented, 
the reader should have some familiarity with 
the ground principles of political and social 
economy. A book which aims to furnish this 
knowledge, which could be gained otherwise 
only by an exhaustive study of the standard 
works on political economy, is Edmund About’s 
Handbook of Social Economy (S2*), a popular 
exposition of elementary economic notions. 
A popular treatise which is outspoken, sympa- 
thetic, and sensible,is Rev Dr Washington Glad- 
den’s Working People and their Employers, 
(*eloth: $1, paper 25c.) The Labor Problem, 
Plain Questions and Practical Answers ($1*), 
is an exhaustive work, giving all sides of the 
question ; the introduction by Prof Richard T. 
Ely, deals with co-operation in literature and 
state; the conflict is historically considered 
by the James A. Waterworth; side lights 
ere turned on the labor problem by Frederick 
Woodrow, and there is a symposium of opin- 
ions by political economists, manufacturers, 
Wage-earners and others. 

A book entitled Labor and Capital Allies, 
Mot Enemies, is published by Harper at 25c. 
A very complete work which includes a his- 
tory of labor organizations, written by repre- 
seniatives of the trades, and a history of labor 
and recent labor legislation in Europe, by Prof 
*. J. James, has been written by G. E. Me- 
Néill and Henry George. It is entitled The 
Labor Movement, (33.75*.) The Relation of 
Political Economy to the Labor Question (60c*), 
by Carroll D. Wright, United States commis- 
sioner of labor, is well worth reading. A trea- 
tise on wages and the wage-earning class is 
Gen Francis A. Walker’s The Wages Question 

$3.50*), in which the author holds that wages 
are paid out of production, and not out of the 
so-called wage fund. Prof Richard T. Ely has 
included in his interesting Labor Movement 
in America ($1.50*), the platforms of the prin- 
Gipal labor organizations. 

G. Howell occupies the standpoint of the 
trade unions in his conflicts of Labor and Cap- 
ital (82.50*). Edward Atkinson, the statistician 
and economist, has written a reply to a repre- 
sentative of the trade unions, in which he de- 
fines his ideas of The Margin of Profits. (G. 
P. Putnam & Son, New York, 75c and 40c.) 

Publications whose newness gives them an 
added value, (for history is making very fast in 
the labor world), include The History of Trade 
Unionism ($5*), by Sidney and Beatrice Webb 
of England, whose sympathies are with the 
unions; Wealth and Natural Law, by Presi- 
dent E. B. Andrews of Brown university (Sem- 
inary press, Hartford Ct., $1); The Evolution 
of ih min Capitalisin ($1.25*), astudy of ma- 
chine production, by John A. Hobson. An ad- 
verse criticism of the trade unions is found in 
aipamphlet on trade unions, issued by the New 
York Commercial Bulletin at 15c. 

The eight-hour day is the subject of several 
works, among them a new one by John Rae, 
whose Eight Hours for Work ($1.25*), cites the 
experience of England, America and Australia 
and draws conclusions favorable to the eight- 
hour plan. Wealth and Progress (31*), by G. 
Gunton, maintains that the problem of unem- 
ployed labor can be solved by the eight-hour 
day; that wages when high, increase consum- 
ing power and so tend to enlarge the market 
for product and labor. Profit Sharing be- 
tween Employer and Employed ($1.75*), is a 
comprehensive treatise by Prof N. P. Gilman 
and the same subject is discussed by Carroll 
). Wright in a document issued by the Massa- 
chusetts bureau of labor, Boston. Arbitration, 
Labor Differences and Their Settlement, by 
Joseph D. Weeks, is issued by the Society for 
Political Eduéation, New York, at 25e. A doc- 
ument by Mr Weeks and Mr Wright, dealing 
with this subject, is issued by the Massachu- 
setts bureau of labor, Boston. 

‘he literature of the United States bureau of 
labor .t Washington is full of valuable ma- 
terial. “he annual reports of the commis- 
sioner, Car. “ll D. Wright, from 1886 to 1891, and 
anumber of “pecial reports, can probably be 
cbicined through senators or representatives. 


* by the 
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Another government publication bearing on 
this subject is Mr Wright’s compilation of the 
labor laws of the states and territories. Three 
volumes entitled Labor Monographs, touching 
all phases of the question, have been made up 
from the reports of the Massachusetts bureau; 
the authors of the respective chapters being 
Carroll D. Wright, Horace G. Wadlin and C. 
G. Fall. In Uniform Hours of Labor, issued 
Massachusetts bureau, Mr Wright 
shows that mills working 10 hours were as 
profitable as those working 11 to 12 hours. 
Other states which have bureaus of”*labor*and 
issue valuable documents in this line are New 
York, New Jersey, Minnesota and Missouri. 





New Books on Our Table.* 


An Entirely Original Vein has been struck by 
Mr Kipling in his new stories for children, The 
Jungle Book (31.50%), These tales, in which the 
tiger and the wolf and the jackal and the other 
beasts dre dramatized and reveal their senti- 
ments and notions, prove as fascinating to the 
grown-up reader as to the children. The Jungle 
Book takes rank at once as a classic in juvenile 
literature. The stories were suggesied by the 
editor of St Nicholas, Mrs Mary Mapes Dodge, 
and some of them made their first appearance in 
that magazine. As an example of the very clever 
symbolism which runs through the tales may be 
mentioned the awe with which even the proudest 


of the beasts conceded to mankind his ascendancy 
because of his possession of their dread foe, the 
Red Flower (fire). 


Treating of Farm Animals.— The Morgan 
Horse and Register, Volume 1., is an admirable 
work by Joseph Battell of Middlebury, Vt., and 
fills a niche in the breeders’ library hitherto un- 
occupied, The pedigrees of about 1000 animals, 
are included. The book is handsomely printed 
and profusely illustrated and sells at $5*. 

The Rabbit, is a handbook treating especially 
of the care and management of the Belgian hare, 
by W. N. Richardson, 20c*. 

How to Make $500 Yearly Profit with Twelve 
hens is a new edition of Prof Corbett’s book en- 
larging upon his method of incubation, using the 
heat generated by horse manure. 50c*. 


Some Practical Books.—Those who write for 
publication will do well to read Steps into Journ- 
alism, as Edwin L. Sherman names his helps and 
hiuts for young writers. It is a condensation of 
the experience common to all editors who work 
up, as did the author on certain Chicago papers, 
from the onerous responsibilities of printer’s devil 
to those, successively, of compositor, pragfreader, 
reporter, copy reader, telegraph editor, exchange 
reader, and editorial writer. There will not be 
found a single word tempting any young man to 
leave the farm or the business office, or advising 


* The asterisk (*) after the price of a book means 
that it will be sent postpaid by Orange Judd 
Company, 52 Lafayette Place, N. Y.,on receipt of 
price. This is headquarters forall books pertain- 
ing to agriculture and rural pursuits; large illus- 
trated catalogue sent on request. 


any young woman to forsake the household rou, 
tine, in order to attain literary fame or oblivion, 
$1.25*. 

Thomas Buchanan’s earnest and vigorous plea 
for bi-metalism entitled Principles of Money 
and Coinage, is clearly and concisely written and 
is a timely work. Chamber of Commerce, Denver, 
Col. 25c*. 

Marion Darche has not made the stir that 
some of its predecessors from F. Marion Craw- 
ford’s pen have made, in spite of early predictions. 
It is a story of contemporary New York city life, 
and like the most of this author’s work, is dram- 
atic and readable. (MacMillan & Co.) 


Plants and Soils.—A set of three volumes en- 
titled Talks about the Soil, The Weather and 
Our Useful Plants, were originally prepared by 
Charles Barnard at Houghton farm as Chautau- 
qua Talks, and are now ready in book-form., 
$2.25* for the set, 75¢ per volume. 

Rhubarb or Pie Plant Culture, by Fred §. 
Thompson, one of the largest growers of rhubarb, 
is a thoroughly practical work and an authority. 
Paper 50c¢*, cloth $1. 

The seventh edition of Benjamin Samuel Wil- 
liams’ Orchid Manual, ($10*) en- 
larged and revised by Henry Williams, author of 
the Orchid Album, has been published in su- 
perb form at London, and will be prized by or- 
chid lovers. 

Annual reports of the Missouri and Arkansas 
state horticultural societies, of the former society 
the 36th and of the latter the first have made their 
appearance, The Missouri report is richly illus- 
trated with pictures of that state’s horticultural 
exhibit at the Columbian exposition. The Arkans- 
as documentis a lively setting forth of the fruit and 
vegetable industries and possibilities of that state. 


Growers’ 


Issued, respectively, by the secretaries,—L. A. 
Goodman, Westport, Mo., Henry Strother, Fort 
Smith, Ark. 

Practical Agricultural Chemistry, (50c*), by J. 
Bernard Coleman and Frank Addyman, contains 
instructions and experiments which give a scien- 
tific acquaintance with the substances commonly 
met with on the farm. 


The Care and Feeding of Children, a cate- 
chism for the use of mothers and children’s 
nurses, by L. Emmelt Holt, M. D., is a practical, 
valuable little book, which doubtless will save 
many lives and add to the aggregate of infantile 
comfort and happiness. (D. Appleton & Co.) 


Publications Received.—American Shropshire 
sheep record vol IX, Latayette, Ind,——Iowa state 
dairyman’s association, report of 17th annual 


convention. 





The Literary World. 


The Vitality of Bryant’s Poems and the hold 
of this poet upon the affections of Americans 
were demonstrated by the recent celebration of 
the centenary of his birth at Cummington, Mass., 
his native place. The occasion was a brilliant 
one and attracted widespread interest. Bryant 
is a growing poet. The accompanying portrait, 
the one used by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. of Bos- 
ton, publishers of his works, is an excellent like- 
ness of Bryant as he jooked in his latest years. 


Chat ef Books and Authors.—Victor Hugo’s 
successor among the Immortals was Charles 
Marie Leconte de Lisle, one of the great poets of 
France, who died recentiy. His life was unevent- 
ful, noble and unselfish. 

A Scotch printing house is severely scored by a 
Scottish parson who is scandalized because the 
presses upon which the publications of his de- 
nomination are printed were used in the turning 
out of Thomas Hardy’s novel, Tess. 

A new edition of Uncle Tom’s Cabin has been 
brought out in England, and the old, old story has 
been played at one of the London theaters this 
season. It is a book which will never die. The 
coyprights, by the way, have expired. 

Contrasting Mrs Humphry Ward’s Marcella 
and Miss Mary E. Wilkins’ Pembroke, the Atlan- 
tic considers the former ‘a piece of strenuous 
workmanship, with thought and feeling pressed 
into service,’’ while Pembroke on the contrary is 
spontaneous, “a genuine artistic achievement.” 
In the New England character as depicted by 
Miss Wilkins, frugality seems to the Atlantic to 








have lapsed into meanness and sturdy self-re- 
spect into pigheadedness—New England run to 
seed. 

George Riddle, the reader, and Miss Kate Field 
of Washington are remembered in the will of the 
late Mrs Cordelia Sanford of Newport, R. L, Mr 
Riddle receiving 2 handsome fortune. 

The Cosmopolitan magazine is moving from 
New York city to its palatial new home at Irving- 

liudson, N. Y., a strueture which looks like 
astute capitol. The building is 279 feet long by 76 
wide, and its dome is adorned with the group of 
figures that did similar duty on top of the agri- 


cults ral building at the World’s fair. 

Ru rd Kipling has returned from England to 
his ye in Brattleboro, Vt. He intends, it is 
said, to spend a part of every summer in Eng- 


land. 

Young writers will not overlook the announce- 
ment by the J. B. Lippineott Co. of My First Book, 
the experiences of Walter Besant, James Payn 
and 20 other well-known novelists, edited by 
Jerome K. Jerome and profusely illustrated. 


A New Deseription of Girls—They are having 
some sport in Engiand over George Meredith’s 
latest novel, Lord Ormont and His Aminta, in 
which this novelist’s eccentricities of style are 


quite as pronounced as in any previous work. 
For example, in describing the distinctions be- 


tween dark and fair girls, as defined by school 
boys, he writes: ‘As they (the schoolboys) felt, 
and sought to explain, fn the manner of a wag of 
a tail, with elbows and eyebrows to one another’s 
understandings, fair girls are softer, woolier, and 
when they mean toe look serious overdo it by 
craping solemn, or they pinafore a jigging eager- 
ness, or hoist propriety on a elubby, flaxen grin; 
or else they dart an eye or they mince and prim 
and pout, and are sigh-away and dying-ducky, 
given to girls’ tricks. * * * The fair are simple, 


sugary things, prone to fat like breadsops in 
milk; but the others are like milky nuts, good to 


bite; Lacedwmonian virgins, hard to beat, put- 
ting us on our mettle; and they are for heroes 
and they can be brave.” 


Maria Louise Pool, wlese fame as a portrayer 
of New Eugtand life is growing steadily, has writ- 
ten a story entitled The Two Salomes, which is 
published by Harper & Brothers. Less striking 
than Miss Wilkins*® work, Miss Pool’s is also less 
morbid and depressing, and is exceedingly enjoy- 
able. The Two Salomes is a true picture of the 
life it describes. In the opinion of many people 
Miss Pool paints the most faithful likenesses of 
New England character. 





There is Racy Reading in some carly letters 
whieh John Ruskin wrote to a college friend, and 
whieh have now been published in book form by 
Macmillan & Co. The reader learns, among other 
things, that Aristotle was a ‘“muddle-head,” that 
horses are the curse of England, that asbestos 
is petrified thistle down, that Frenchmen are 
“plack-whiskered blackguards,” that Neuchatel 
‘beatific,’ that ancient Rome is “a 
nasty, rubbishy, dirty hole,” that it is no use 
answering people unless to contradict them, that 
to be obscure is to furnish the only possible apol- 
ogy for writing poetry, that patriotism is an ab- 
surd prejudice, that taste is a matter of brufé 
instinet, that a sense of duty is a confounded 
bore, that the Rhine is a “muddy, humbnggy, 
vinegar-banked” river, and that the Garden of 
Eden was a “narrow, nursery-and-seedsinan” sort 
of habitation for our first parents, which, it 
seems, they were well rid of at the expulsion. 


cheese is 


Mark Twain and his family are expected home 
from Europe in October. The Critie’s Lounger 
“When Mark Twain 
Was a little boy, foreseeing his future celebrity as 
a teller of tales, he began to praetice the art of 
yarn-spinning on all about him. Some of the 


tells this anecdote of him: 


neighbors, distressed by the seriousness with 
"i hh old them things that taxed their cre- 
dt beyond its carrying power, wailed upon 
Mrs C ns, and eondoled with her. ‘It must 


ad, said they,*never to know what to believe 


from the lips of your own son.’ But the boy’s 

her did not share their distress. ‘1 always 
Know just what to believe,’ she replied. ‘1 rule 
( her cent « everything he tells me,and 
] r s true.’ The raconteur has sinee 
! heard to say that no one has ever sized up 
his stories so eorreetly as his mother did.” 


——-" 9 ee 
\ little boy was coming home with his mother 
from chureh when he heard her saying that the 
sermon was not worth much. The little boy 
immediately turned around and said: “Ob, 
mother, what can you expect for a halfpenny? 
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GOLD DUST WASHING POWDER. 








Soid Everywhere. 


Made only by THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 


Chicago. 


St. Louis. New York. Boston. 


Philadelphia. 
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ss OUGLAS, 

» “ BROCKTON, MASS. 
You can save money by wearing the 
W..L. Douglas $3.00 Shoe. 

Because, we are the largest manufacturers of 
this grade of shoes in the world, and guarantec their 
value by stamping the name and price on the 
bottom, which proteet you against high prices and 
the middleman’s profits. Our shoes equal custom 
work in style, easy fitting and wearing qualities. 
We have them sold everywhere atlower prices for 
the value given than any other make. Take no sub- 
stitute. If your dealer cannot supply you, we can. 
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WE BEVEL DEE. Baltimore, more, Sd. 















Early Fall Shopping, 


Early selections of materials for 
Autumn wear, will enable customers 
to secure choice patterns and styles. 

We open trade, this month, with 
an unusually large and carefully as- 
sorted stock in Silks, Dress Goods, 
and Ready-Made Garments, to which 
we ask immediate attention. 

The prices throughout are moder- 


ate. 








ames McCreery & Co, 


Broadway and 11th Street, 
New York. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS Exposition, 1889, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 
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TALKS WITH OUR DOCTOR. 
The Morning Bath. 


should sleep in underclothing 
worn in the day. When changing the night- 
wear in the morning, an air bath with hand 
friction is desirable, but reserve the water bath 
until the change at night. More refreshing 
sleep will result from the body cleansing as 
well as from the tonic and quieting effect of 
the bath. As to the temperature,the universal 
iaw is to have it as cold as the system can im- 
meciately and perfectly react against. Special 
baths, hot, tepid, etc., are Of course for specific 
purposes, and to them this law does not apply. 
No precise temperature can be named for any 
ease without knowing the reacting power of 
the body, because 70°? to one person will be 
eolder than 45° to another. For ordinary bath- 
ing purposes, every person must be his own 
chermometer. This answers G., but applies 
generally. 


No person 





Questions Answered. 

Siliousness and Rheumatism.—D. E. B.: Phe 
unusual sleepiness indicates biliousness, and the 
shoulder pains are undoubtedly rheumatic. The 
probable causes are (1) eating hearty suppers when 
the digestive organs are too much fatigued to di- 
gest them perfect und (2) eating too much sugar 
and starch food. Eat no potatoes, beets, carrots, 
puddings, pies, cakes, or shorteakes, but live ex- 
clusively on lean fresh meat, poultry, fish, eggs, 





wilk, entire wheat bread and undried fruits. 
Drink freely of lemon water, but not lemonade, 
as it contains too much = sugar. Sip topt 


of hot water slowly half an hour before meals and 
keep the bowels open with hot colon flushes, 
Take a nightshirt wrap twice a week, and when 
the kidney excretion becomes clear add vegeta- 
bles to diet. Eat light suppers. 

Removing Solids and Fluids from the system. 
—This expression refers to the fact that all the 
albuminous foods, after being changed into the va- 
sting agents—pepsin, pancreatin, ete.,— 
and replacing the burned tissues, are in turn con- 
and then thrown out through the kidneys 
as urine, urie acid, carbonic acid and water; the 
fats are expelled through the lungs as carbonic 
acid and water, and the carbohydrates (that is, 
sugar and starches) through the skin, kidneys and 
Lowels, mainly as carbonic acid and water. Were 
it not for this process, an adult man who has con- 
stimed earloads of food would be as large as 40,000 
to 80,000 Ibs of accumulation could make him. 
Within the limits of healthful waste and repair, 
the more ensily and speedily these changes are 
jnade the better the health and the greater the 
‘ sibility to ward off disease. 









Symptoms of Tape Worm are general lassitnde, 
debility, dark circles around the eyes and mouth, 
totid breath, swollen abdomen, usually voracious 
appetite, sometimes vertigo or nausea, pale, 
coughy or livid complexion, and weight jn the 
bowels. But none, nor all together, is conclusive 
evidence unless portions of the worm, generally 
like gourd seeds, are found in the evacuations. 
ef Replies.—Magnesia water that keeps the 
Lowels open and “the stools white and waxy,” 
must in the end be weakening to both liver and 
intestines, though temporarily useful to correc®a 
lithic acid condition.—G. G.;: Reast or the pain in 
the arm pits, staining the clothes, is a disease of 
the coloring function which is located so deeply 
that external local applications are of little use. 
The main reliance must be placed upon such hygi- 
enic measures as will improve the general health. 
—!da and other women who have any growing or 
sore lump in the breast should attend to it at once, 
for proper treatment before the sore discharges or 
the neighboring glands swell, will cure what other- 
wise may be cancer.—Interested Reader's case can 
not be treated through the paper; if she will send 
her address, we will confer by mail. Hence the 
impoevianee of inquirers always giving their full 
address when writing to this department. 
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an immediate reply by mail is desired, inclose th 


THREE USEFUL DEPARTMENTS 


OUR VETERINARY ADVISER. 


Treatment for Worms. 


W.P. 3B. has a driving horse which is troubled 
with worms, but does not describe the kind 
of worm, or say Whether the horse is fat or lean, 
in good health or otherwise. It is a symptom 
of intestinal worms when an animal is in poor 
condition, or has a dull, staring coat, a de- 
praved appetite, irregular evacuations, and 
worms in the feces. The most common species 
is the long round worm like the ordinary earth 
worm, but white in color. Another variety is 
the same transparent thread-like worm, about 
Zin long, found in the large intestine. 
To prescribe intelligently, an accurate knowl- 
edge of the case is needed: Probably the most 
effectual remedy would be to administer twice 
daily a drench of raw linseed oil 3 ozs, 
spirits of turpentine 1 oz. Shake well and 
give before feeding for four days. 








Animal Ailments Prescribed For. 


Kheumatism in Dog.—J.M. W. has a valuable 
St. Bernard dog which suffers from lameness in 
the hind legs. Sometimes the front legs are af- 
fected, and later the muscles supporting the head. 
The dog insists upon lying on the cold ground. 
Give a laxative of one oz of buckthorn and one 
oz each of castor oil, followed with sweet oil, a 10 
grain capsule of salol three times daily for a week. 
Give 10 gr doses of sodium salicylate twice daily 
the following week. Have the food laxative and 
insist upon warm, dry quarters and regular exer- 
cise. 





Epilepsy in Calves.—D.W.G. has’ lost five calves 
this season. They are taken with fits, froth at the 
mouth and die in twenty minutes. In cases where 
they die so quickly medicine would be of little 
use. Bromide of potassium is the best remedy. 
The dose for a calf six weeks old would be 14 0z 
given in 1% pt of cold water. Repeat in half 
an hour if necessary. 





Lumpy Jaw.— Mrs. M. T. has a three-year-old 
steer with a lump on the upper jaw. It is hard 
and as large asa man’s fist. Use biniodide of mer- 
cury 2 dr, vaseline 20z. Mix and rub a little on 
every second week. ATso give 1 dr of iodide of po- 
tassium in asmall bran mash twice daily for two 
or three weeks. 

White Hair.—There is no practical recipe for 
turning the hair of animals white, and, although 
it can be bleached, the color is not natural. Seald- 
ing the part in some cases will produce white hair, 
but it is diffieult to know how long to continue the 
operation without destroying the skin? 

Megrim, a Nervous Trouble.—C. W. B. has a 
horse that has something like spasms about once 
a month. The lips jerk, the head is drawn to one 
side, the animal falls and lies for a minute or two, 
and then gets up and seems as well as ever. This 
is a nervous trouble not well understood and 
having no known cure. Sometimes a dose of 1 
oz of aloes as a physic, if followed up by 1 oz 
Fowler's solution of arsenic once a day for a 
month will prevent attacks. 

Itchy Skin in Dog,—M. M.C.’s dog continually 
scratches itself. If the skin is tough and sealy, 
wash it with soap and water and use daily fora 
few days a mixture of 1402 of lead and 1 qt of 
water. Give a teaspoonful of sulphur once a day 
in a little milk for a week. 

Brain Affection and Mad Staggers.—A. B.C. 
had two calves three months old. In the morning 
they drank their milk all right and seemed well, 
but in an hour they were whirling round and 
round, frothing at the mouth, bellowing and run- 
ning,and they died in half an hour. Death was 
probably the result of derangement of the stom- 
ach caused by putting flour in the milk, which is a 
bad practice. Boiled tlaxseed in the milk, or vat- 
meal would be much better and safer. A physic 
of 3 or 4 0z of castor oil is the best remedy. Mad 
staggers is caused by an over-distended stomach, 
and is best treated by physics. 

Hydrophobia.—Jas. T. Noble, Walker Co., Tex- 
as, Suspects that two colts, a yearling bull and 
two or three lambs were bitten by a mad dog that 
got into his yard. His dog foueht off the strange 
dog and was severely bitten. What is he to do? 
Put the dog in a cool, safe box stall, give him 
plenty of water, milk and mush, with an oeea 
sional bone. If he shows signs of hydrophobia, 
shoot him, bury him deeply, and eleai and disin- 
fect the stall by burring enlphur in it, in a seenre 
iron vessel. If the other animals show any signs of 
illness, secure them in stalls and wait for results. 
Hydrophobia develops in a horse bitten by a 
rabid animal in from fifteen to ninety days, in cat- 
tle t Wenty to thirty, sheep twenty to twenty-five, 
Swine. twenty to fifty, and in the-dogtrom thirty 
to forty, though it may appear in five days. 











uibeeribers’ questions addressed to either of these departments, in care of our nearest office, will be answered in rotation free of cost, but if 
nominal fee of one dollar. 


TALKS WITH OUR LAWYER. 


Advice on Many Topics. 


Blacksmiths Liable for Damages.—W. P.: A 


person keeping a blacksmith shop practically 
guarantees whoever brings a horse to be shod 
that he knows how to shoe said horse. If he does 


not, orif he is gareless and injures the horse by 
improper shoeing, he is liable to the owner, for 
damages. The only way to collect the money if 
the blacksmith will not pay without, is to bring 
suit, and it would’ be difficult to estimate cost of 
such a suit. ” 


Son Working for Father.—Where a son contin- 
ues to reside with his father after he becomes of 
age and there is no contract made for payment of 
services, the son is not entitled to pay. The law 
presumes that he works after age the same as_ be- 
fore without pay. In order for the son to collect 
of the father or from his father’s estate, he must 
prove that his father agreed to pay him for work. 


Minors’ Contracts.—K., Missouri: If you went 
security for the debt of another before you were 
of age, you are not liable now, unless you have 
done something to ratify the contract since you 
were 21 years old. It makes no difference that 
you are now taking care of yourself. A contract 
made by a person under age is not binding on him 
unless it is for necessaries.- 


Agreements to Marry.—S. F., Wisconsin: Ordi- 
narily a man who has promised to marry a woman 
and been accepted by her can be sued for damages 
if he refuses to marry her after a reasonable time. 
If he refuses to marry her, she is free to marry 
anyone else. He cannot hold her to a contract 
that he will not perform himself. If, however, he 
is not of age—that is, if he is under 21 years old- 
he is not bound by his contract to marry her and 
she cannot collect damages if he refuses to marry 
her, or marries another. 








Unrecorded Deed.—S. Bb. B., Indiana: A deed 
given to another, and not recorded by the grantee 
till after the death of the 
against the heirs of the grantdér, if the deed is ae- 
tually delivered to the grantee in the lifetime of 
the grantor. If intended, however, to take the 
place of a will, and the intention is to have the 
ownership and control remain in the grantor, it 
would be much safer to make a will, or recorded 
deed, reserving a life yse to the grantor. 


grantor, is good as 


Spreading Brush Fire.—E.S. If Astartsa fireon 
his place to burn brush, or to burn over a meadow, 
he must use all proper precautions that it does not 
spread to his neighbor’s land The mere fact that 
it does so spread does not of itself give the neigh 
bor a right to damages, nor prove that A was neg- 
ligent. A must not start a fire under cireumstan- 
ces that make it likely to spread. He must use 
great care, precaution, prudence and judgment, 
If he does not he is liable for damages. If the fire 
spreads in spite of these precautions, he is not 
liable. 

About Land Rights.—Montana: We cannot give 
you the information you desire. It is not a ques- 
tion of general law. If you write to the commis- 
sioner of the general land office,Washington, D.C., 
he will probably inform you.—Inquisitor, Califor- 
nit: If the right of way reserved in the deed by 
mistake is so located as to be impassible because 
leading over a high bluff, we think the grantor can 
seleet another place for his way, if the grantee 
will not assign a suitable one. The owner of the 
land can erect gates or bars across the way, wher- 
ever needed. The owner of the right need not put 
them up.—Old subscriber, Idaho: The claim seems 
to have outlawed. 


Liability for Bad Title.—W. A., South Carolina: 
The grantor having warranted in the deed that his 
title was good, he is liable to damages if it is not, 
and if he has property the damages can be col- 
lected of him. If he knew his title was not good 
he is also liable criminally. The fact that another 
person claims an interest in the property does not 
make the title bad, unless the claim is a valid one. 
although it prevents the sale of the property. 


Condensed Legal Advice.—Missouri Subseriber: 
It is not illegal to send the words you quote by 
envelope. On a postal card it 
any, Will outlaw in six 


mail in a sealed 
may be. ,The offense, if 
years.—Iowan: Wesee no reason why you cannot 
sue of your contract.—M. G., Hlinois: It is not 
essential to the validity of a deed that it be dated, 
or that the acknowledgment be dated.—I® ) 
Kansas: The present value is to be paid for.—In- 
quirer, lowa: You havea right to teach or leeture 
on phrenology or physiology without a license. | I 
think you have a right to make drawing of cuts in 
a copyrighted book and use them as illustrations 
for a lecture.—S. W., Indiana: A land owner can 
build anv kind of fence he chooses on his own 
land without asking permission of his neighbor.— 
B.1.A., Hlinois: A marriage between first cousins 
is legal in Dlinois and in most states. 






























